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LORD ARTHUR SAVILES CRIME. 
A STUDY OF DUIY. 


I. 


Ir was Lady Windermere's last recepuon before 
Easter, and Bentinck House was even more crowded 
than usual Six Cabinet Ministers had come on from 
the Speaker's ZLevée in their stars and ribands, all the 
pretty women wore their smartest dresses, and at the 
end of the picture-gallery stood the Princess Sophia of 
Carlsruhe, a heavy Tartar-looking lady, with tiny black 
eyes and wonderful emeralds, talking bad French at 
the top of her voice, and laughing immoderately at 
everything that was said to her. It was certainly a 
wonderful medley of people. Gorgeous peeresses chatted 
affably to violent Radicals, popular preachers brushed 


coat-tails with eminent sceptics, a perfect. bevy of 
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bishops kept following a stout prima-donna from room 
to room, on the staircase stood several Royal Acade- 
micians, disguised as artists, and it was said that at 
one time the supper-room was absolutely crammed with 
geniuses. In fact, it was one of Lady Windermere's best 
nights, and the Princess stayed till nearly half-past eleven. 

As soon as she had gone, Lady Windermere re- 
turned to the picture-gallery, where a celebrated poli- 
tical economist was solemnly explaining the scientific 
theory of music to an indignant virtuoso from Hungary, 
and began to talk to the Duchess of Paisley. She 
looked. wonderfully beautiful with her grand ivory 
throat, her large blue forget-me-not eyes, and her heavy 
coils of golden hair. Or pur they were—not that pale 
straw colour that nowadays usurps the gracious name 
of gold, but such gold as is woven into sunbeams or 
hidden in strange amber; and they gave to her face 
something of the frame of a saint, with not a little of 
the fascination of a sinner. She was a curious psycho- 
logical study. Early in life she had discovered the 
.important truth that nothing looks so like innocence as 
an indiscretion; and by a series of reckless escapades, 


half of them quite harmless, she had acquired all the 
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privileges of a personality. She had more than once 
changed her husband; indeed, Debrett credits her with 
three marriages; but as she had never changed her 
lover, the world had long ago ceased to talk scandal 
about her. She was now forty years of age, childless, 
and with that inordinate passion for pleasure which is 
the secret of remaining young. 

Suddenly she looked eagerly round the room, and 
said, in her clear contralto voice, *Where is my cheiro- 
mantist ?” 

*Your what, Gladys?" exclaimed the Duchess, giv- 
ing an involuntary start. 

*My cheiromantist, Duchess; I can't live without 
him at present.” 

“Dear Gladys! you are always so original,” mur- 
mured the Duchess, trying to remember what a cheiro- 
mantist really was, and hoping it was not the same as 
a cheiropodist. 

“He comes to see my hand twice a week regu- 
larly,” continued Lady Windermere, “and is most in- 
teresting about it.” 

“Good heavens!” said the Duchess to herself, “he 
is a sort of cheiropodist after all. How very dreadful! 
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I hope he is a foreigner at any rate. It wouldn't be 
quite so bad then." 

“I must certainly introduce him to you." 

*Introduce him!" cried the Duchess; *you don't 
mean to say he is here?" and she began looking about 
for a small tortoise-shell fan and a very tattered lace 
shawl, so as to be ready to go at a moment’s notice. 

“Of course he is here; I would not dream of giving 
a party without him. He tells me I have a pure psychic 
hand, and that if my thumb had been the least little 
bit shorter, I should have been a confirmed pessimist, 
and gone into a convent." 

*Oh, I see!" said the Duchess, feeling very much 
relieved; “he tells fortunes, I suppose?” 

*And misfortunes, too," answered Lady Winder- 
mere, *any amount of them. Next year, for instance, 
I am in great danger, both by land and sea, so I am 
going to live in a balloon, and draw up my dinner in 
a basket every evening. It is all written down on my 
little finger, or on the palm of my hand, I forget 
which." 
“But surely that is tempting Providence, Gladys.” 
“My dear Duchess, surely Providence can resist 
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temptation by this time. I think everyone should have 
their hands told once a month, so as to know what not 
to do. Of course, one does it all the same, but it is 
so pleasant to be warned. Now if someone doesn’t go 
and fetch Mr. Podgers at once, I shall have to go my- 
self.” 

“Let me go, Lady Windermere,” said a tall hand- 
some young man, who was standing by, listening to the 
conversation with an amused smile. 

“Thanks so much, Lord Arthur; but I am afraid 
you wouldn’t recognise him.” 

“If he is as wonderful as you say, Lady Winder- 
mere, I couldn’t well miss him. Tell me what he is 
like, and I'll bring him to you at once.” 

“Well, he is not a bit like a cheiromantist. I mean 
he is not mysterious, or esoteric, or romantic-looking. 
He is a little, stout man, with a funny, bald head, and 
great gold-rimmed spectacles; something between a 
family doctor and a country attorney. I’m really very 
sorry, but it is not my fault. People are so annoying. 
All my pianists look exactly like poets, and all my 
poets look exactly like pianists; and I remember last 


season asking a most dreadful conspirator to dinner, a 
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man who had blown up ever so many people, and al- 
ways wore a coat of mail, and carried a dagger up his 
shirt-sleeve; and do you know that when he came he 
looked just like a nice old clergyman, and cracked 
jokes all the evening? Of course, he was very amusing, 
and all that, but I was awfully disappointed; and when 
I asked him about the coat of mail, he only laughed, and 
said it was far too cold to wear in England. Ah, here 
is Mr. Podgers! Now, Mr. Podgers, I want you to tell 
the Duchess of Paisley's hand. Duchess, you must 
take your glove off. No, not the left hand, the other.” 

*Dear Gladys, I really don't think it is quite right," 
said the Duchess, feebly unbuttoning a rather soiled 
kid glove. 

“Nothing interesting ever is,” said Lady Winder- 
mere: ‘‘on a fait le monde ainsi. But I must introduce 
you. Duchess, this is Mr. Podgers my pet cheiro- 
mantis Mr. Podgers, this is the Duchess of Paisley, 
and if you say that she has a larger mountain of the 
moon than I have, I will never believe in you again." 

“T am sure, Gladys, there is nothing of the kind in 
my hand," said the Duchess gravely. 

“Your Grace is quite right" said Mr. Podgers, 
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glancing at the little fat hand with its short square 
fingers, *the mountain of the moon is not developed. 
The line of life, however, is excellent. Kindly bend the 
wrist Thank you. Three distinct lines on the rascette! 
You will live to a great age, Duchess, and be extremely 
happy.  Ambition—very moderate, line of intellect not 
exaggerated, line of heart ——" 

“Now, do be indiscreet, Mr. Podgers,” cried Lady 
Windermere. 

*Nothing would give me greater pleasure," said 
Mr. Podgers, bowing, “if the Duchess ever had been, 
but I am sorry to say that I see great permanence of 
affection, combined with a strong sense of duty." 

“Pray go on, Mr. Podgers,” said the Duchess, look- 
ing quite pleased. 

*Economy is not the least of your Grace's virtues," 
continued Mr. Podgers, and Lady Windermere went off 
into fits of laughter. 

*Economy is a very good thing," remarked the 
Duchess complacently; *when I married Paisley he had 
eleven castles, and not a single house fit to live in." 

“And now he has twelve houses, and not a single 
castle,” cried Lady Windermere. 
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“Well, my dear," said the Duchess, “I like——” 
*Comfort,' said Mr. Podgers, *and modern im- 


provements, and hot water laid on in every bedroom. 
Your Grace is quite right. Comfort is the only thing 
our civilisation can give us." 

“You have told the Duchess’s character admirably, 
Mr. Podgers, and now you must tell Lady Flora's;" and 
in answer to a nod from the smiling hostess, a tall girl, 
with sandy Scotch hair, and high shoulder-blades, 
stepped awkwardly from behind the sofa, and held out 
a long, bony hand with spatulate fingers. 

“Ah, a pianist! I see," said Mr. Podgers, “an ex- 
cellent pianist, but perhaps hardly a musician. Very 
reserved, very honest, and with a great love of ani- 
mals." 

*Quite true!" exclaimed the Duchess, turning to 
Lady Windermere, “absolutely true! Flora keeps two 
dozen coliie dogs at Macloskie, and would turn our 
town house into a menagerie if her father would let 
her.” 

“Well, that is just what I do with my house every 
Thursday evening,” cried Lady Windermere, laughing, 
“only I like lions better than collie dogs.” 
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“Your one mistake, Lady Windermere,” said Mr. 
Podgers, with a pompous bow. 

“If a woman can't make her mistakes charming, she 
is only a female,” was the answer. “But you must 
read some more hands for us. Come, Sir Thomas, 
show Mr. Podgers yours;" and a geniallooking old 
gentleman, in a white waistcoat, came forward, and 
held out a thick rugged hand, with avery long third 
finger. 

*An adventurous nature; four long voyages in the 
past, and one to come. Been shipwrecked three times. 
No, only twice, but in danger of a shipwreck your next 
journey. A strong Conservative, very punctual, and 
with a passion for collecting curiosities. Had a severe 
illness between the ages of sixteen and eighteen. Was 
left a fortune when about thirty. Great aversion to cats 
and Radicals.” 

“Extraordinary!” exclaimed Sir Thomas; “you must 
really tell my wife’s hand, too.” 

“Your second wife’s,” said Mr. Podgers quietly, still 
keeping Sir Thomas’s hand in his. “Your second wife’s. 
I shall be charmed;” but Lady Marvel, a melancholy- 
looking woman, with brown hair and sentimental eye- 
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lashes, entirely declined to have her past or her future 
exposed; and nothing that Lady Windermere could do 
would induce Monsieur de Koloff, the Russian Am- 
bassador, even to take his gloves off. In fact, many 
people seemed afraid to face the odd little man with 
his stereotyped smile, his gold spectacles, and his bright, 
beady eyes; and when he told poor Lady Fermor, right 
out before everyone, that she did not care a bit for 
music, but was extremely fond of musicians, it was 
generally felt that cheiromancy was a most dangerous 
science, and one that ought not to be encouraged, except 
in a /éfe-à-tfte. 

Lord Arthur Savile, however, who did not know 
anything about Lady Fermor's unfortunate story, and 
who had been watching Mr. Podgers with a great deal 
4 of interest, was filled with an immense curiosity to have 
his own hand read, and feeling somewhat shy about 
putting himself forward, crossed over the room to where | 
Lady Windermere was sitting, and, with a charming 
blush, asked her if she thought Mr. Podgers would 
mind. 

“Of course, he won't mind," said Lady Winder- 


mere, “that is what he is here for. All my lions, Lord 
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Arthur, are performing lions, and jump through hoops 
whenever I ask them: But I must warn you before- 
hand that I shall tell Sybil everything. She is coming 
to lunch with me to-morrow, to talk about bonnets, and 
if Mr. Podgers finds out that you have a bad temper, 
or a tendency to gout, or a wife living in Bayswater, I 
shall certainly let her know all about it." 

Lord Arthur smiled, and shook his head. “I am 
not afraid," he answered. “Sybil knows me as well as 
I know her." . 

“Ah! Iam a little sorry to hear you say that. 
The proper basis for marriage is a mutual misunder- 
standing. No, I am not at all cynical, I have merely 
got experience, which, however, is very much the same 
thing. Mr. Podgers, Lord Arthur Savile is dying to 
have his hand read. Don’t tell him that he is engaged 
to one of the most beautiful girls in London, because 
that appeared in the Morning Post a month ago." 

*Dear Lady Windermere," cried the Marchioness of 
Jedburgh, *do let Mr. Podgers stay here a little longer. 
He has just told me I should go on the stage, and I am 
so interested." 


“If he has told you that, Lady Toss I shall 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime. 
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certainly take him away. Come over at once, Mr. Podgers, 
and read Lord Arthur's hand." 


“Well,” said Lady Jedburgh, making a little moue 
as she rose from the sofa, “if I am not to be allowed to 
go on the stage, I must be allowed to be part of the 


audience at any rate.” 


*Of course; we are all going to be part of the 
audience," said Lady Windermere; *and now, Mr. Podgers, 
be sure and tell us something nice. Lord Arthur is one 


of my special favourites." 


But when Mr. Podgers saw Lord Arthur's hand he 
grew curiously pale, and said nothing. A shudder 
seemed to pass through him, and his great bushy eye- 
brows twitched convulsively, in an odd, irritating way 
they had when he was puzzled. Then some huge 
beads of perspiration broke out on his yellow forehead, 
like a poisonous dew, and his fat fingers grew cold and 
clammy. 

Lord Arthur did not fail to notice these strange 
signs of agitation, and, for the first time in his life, he 
himself felt fear. His impulse was to rush from the 


room, but he restrained himself. It was better to know 
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the worst, whatever it was, than to be left in this 
hideous uncertainty. 


*I am waiting, Mr. Podgers," he said. 

*We are all waiting cried Lady Windermere, in 
her quick, impatient manner, but the cheiromantist made 
no reply. 

“I believe Arthur is going on the stage,” said Lady 
Jedburgh, “and that, after your scolding, Mr. Podgers is 
afraid to tell him so.” 

Suddenly Mr. Podgers dropped Lord Arthur’s right 
hand, and seized hold of his left, bending down so low 
to examine it that the gold rims of his spectacles 
seemed almost to touch the palm. For a moment his 
face became a white mask of horror, but he soon re- 
covered his sang-froid, and looking up at Lady Winder- 
mere, said with a forced smile, “It is the hand of a 


charming young man." 


“Of course it is!” answered Lady Windermere, “but 
will he be a charming husband? That is what I want 
to know.” 

“All charming young men are,” said Mr. Podgers. 


“I don't think a husband should be too fascinat- 
2* 
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ing," murmured Lady Jedburgh pensively, “it is so 
dangerous." 

i “My dear child, they never are too fascinating,” 

cried Lady Windermere. “But what I want are details. 

Details are the only things that interest. What is going 

to happen to Lord Arthur?” 

“Well, within the next few months Lord Arthur will 
go a voyage——” 

“Oh yes, his honeymoon, of course!” 

“And lose a relative.” 
f “Not his sister, I hope?” said Lady Jedburgh, in a 
j piteous tone of voice, 

“Certainly not his sister,’ answered Mr. Podgers, 
with a deprecating wave of the hand, “a distant relative 
merely." 

“Well, I am dreadfully disappointed," said Lady 
Windermere. “I have absolutely nothing to tell Sybil ' 
to-morrow. No one cares about distant relatives nowa- 
days. They went out of fashion years ago. However, 
I suppose she had better have a black silk by her; it 
always does for church, you know. And now let us go 
to supper. They are sure to have eaten everything up, 
but we may find some hot soup. Frangois used to 


ee m 
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make excellent soup once, but he is so agitated about 
politics at present, that I never feel quite certain about 
him. I do wish General Boulanger would keep quiet. 
Duchess, I am sure you are tired?" 

“Not at all, dear Gladys,” answered the Duchess, 
waddling towards the door. “I have enjoyed myself 
immensely, and the cheiropodist, I mean the cheiro- 
mantist, is most interesting. Flora, where can my tor- 
toise-shell fan be? Oh, thank you, Sir Thomas, so 
much. And my lace shawl, Flora? Oh, thank you, 
Sir Thomas, very kind, I’m sure;” and the worthy 
creature finally managed to get downstairs without 
dropping her scent-bottle more than twice. 

All this time Lord Arthur Savile had remained 
standing by the fireplace, with the same feeling of 
dread over him, the same sickening sense of coming 
evil. He smiled sadly at his sister, as she swept past 
him on Lord Plymdale’s arm, looking lovely in her pink 
brocade and pearls, and he hardly heard Lady Winder- 
mere when she called to him to follow her. He thought 
of Sybil Merton, and the idea that anything could come 
between them made his eyes dim with tears. 

Looking at him, one would have said that Nemesis 
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had stolen the shield of Pallas, and shown him the 
Gorgon’s head. He seemed turned to stone, and his 
face was like marble in its melancholy. He had lived 
the delicate and luxurious life of a young man of 
birth and fortune, a life exquisite in its freedom from 
sordid care, its beautiful boyish insouciance; and now 
for the first timé he became conscious of the terrible 
mystery of Destiny, of the awful meaning of Doom. 
How mad and monstrous it all seemed! Could it 
be that written on his hand, in characters that he could 
not read himself, but that another could decipher, was 
some fearful secret of sin, some blood-red sign of 
crime? Was there no escape possible? Were we no 
better than chessmen, moved by an unseen power, ves- 
sels the potter fashions at his fancy, for honour or for 
shame? His reason revolted against it, and yet he 
felt that some tragedy was hanging over him, and that 
he had been suddenly called upon to bear an intolerable 
burden. Actors are so fortunate. They can choose 
whether they will appear in tragedy or in comedy, 
whether they will suffer or make merry, laugh or shed 
tears. But in real life it is different. Most men and 
women are forced to perform parts for which they have 
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no qualifications. Our Guildensterns play Hamlet for 
us, and our Hamlets have to jest like Prince Hal. The 
world is a stage, but the play is badly cast. 

Suddenly Mr. Podgers entered the room. When 
he saw Lord Arthur he started, and his coarse, fat 
face became a sort of greenish-yellow colour. The 
two men’s eyes met, and for a moment there was 
silence. 

“The Duchess has left one of her gloves here, Lord 
Arthur, and has asked me to bring it to her,” said 
Mr. Podgers finally. “Ah, I see it on the sofa! Good 
evening.” 

“Mr. Podgers, I must insist on your giving me a 
straightforward answer to a question I am going to put 
to you.” 

“Another time, Lord Arthur, but the Duchess is 
anxious. I am afraid I must go.” 

“You shall not go. The Duchess is in no hurry.” 

“Ladies should not be kept waiting, Lord Arthur,” 
said Mr. Podgers, with his sickly smile. “The fair sex 
is apt to be impatient.” 

Lord Arthur’s finely-chiselled lips curled in petulant 
disdain. The poor Duchess seemed to him of very little 
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importance at that moment. He walked across the 
room to where Mr. Podgers was standing, and held his 
hand out. 

“Tell me what you saw there,” he said. “Tell me 
the truth. I must know it. I am not a child." 

Mr. Podgers's eyes blinked behind his gold-rimmed 
spectacles, and he moved uneasily from one foot to 
the other, while his fingers played nervously with a 
flash watch-chain. 

“What makes you think that I saw anything in 
your hand, Lord Arthur, more than I told you?" 

“I know you did, and I insist on your telling me 
what it was. I will pay you. I will give you a cheque 
for a hundred pounds." 

The green eyes flashed for a moment, and then 
became dull again. 

“Guineas?” said Mr. Podgers at last, in a low 
voice. 

“Certainly. I will send you a cheque to-morrow. 
What is your club?" 

“I have no club. That is to say, not just at 
present. My address is——, but allow me to give 
you my card;” and producing a bit of gilt-edge paste- 
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board from his waistcoat pocket, Mr. Podgers handed 
it, with a low bow, to Lord Arthur, who read on it, 


Mr. SEPTIMUS R. PODGERS 


Professional Cheiromantist 
103a West Moon Street 


“My hours are from ten to four" murmured Mr. 
Podgers mechanically, “and I make a reduction for 
families.” 

“Be quick,” cried Lord Arthur, looking very pale, 
and holding his hand out. 

Mr. Podgers glanced nervously round, and drew 
the heavy portière across the door. 

"It will take a little time, Lord Arthur, you had 
better sit down.” 

“Be quick, sir,” cried Lord Arthur again, stamping 
his foot angrily on the polished floor. 

Mr. Podgers smiled, drew from his breast-pocket a 
smali magnifying glass, and wiped it carefully with his 
handkerchief. 

*[ am quite ready," he said. 


———— 
m 
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It. 


TEN minutes later, with face blanched by terror, 
and eyes wild with grief, Lord Arthur Savile rushed 
from Bentinck House, crushing his way through the 
crowd of fur-coated footmen that stood round the large 
striped awning, and seeming not to see or hear any- 
thing. The night was bitter cold, and the gas-lamps 
round the square flared and flickered in the keen wind; 
but his hands were hot with fever, and his forehead 
burned like fire. On and on he went, almost with the 
gait of a drunken man. A policeman looked curiously 
at him as he passed, and a beggar, who slouched from 
an archway to ask for alms, grew frightened, seeing 
misery greater than his own. Once he stopped under 
a lamp, and looked at his hands. He thought he 
could detect the stain of blood already upon them, and 
a faint cry broke from his trembling lips. 

Murder! that is what the cheiromantist had seen 


there. Murder! The very night seemed to know it, 
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and the desolate wind to howl it in his ear. The dark 
corners of the streets were full of it. It grinned at 
him from the roofs of the houses. 

First he came to the Park, whose sombre woodland 
seemed to fascinate him. He leaned wearily up against 
the railings, cooling his brow against the wet metal, 
and listening to the tremulous silence of the trees. 
“Murder! murder!” he kept repeating, as though 
iteration could dim the horror of the word. The 
sound of his own voice made him shudder, yet he 
almost hoped that Echo might hear him, and wake the 
slumbering city from its dreams. He felt a mad desire 
to stop the casual passer-by, and tell him everything. 

Then he wandered across Oxford Street into 
narrow, shameful alleys. Two women with painted 
faces mocked at him as he went by. From a dark 
courtyard came a sound of oaths and blows, followed 
by shrill screams, and, huddled upon a damp door- 
step, he saw the crook-backed forms of poverty and 
eld. A strange pity came over him. Were these 
children of sin and misery predestined to their end, 
as he to his? Were they, like him, merely the puppets 


of a monstrous show? 
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And yet it was not the mystery, but the comedy of 
suffering that struck him; its absolute uselessness, its 
grotesque want of meaning. How incoherent everything 
seemed! How lacking in all harmony! He was amazed 
at the discord between the shallow optimism of the 
day, and the real facts of existence. He was still very 
young. 

After a time he found himself in front of Mary- 
lebone Church. The silent roadway looked like a long 
riband of polished silver, flecked here and there by the 
dark arabesques of waving shadows. Far into the 
distance curved the line of flickering gas-lamps, and 
outside a little walled-in house stood a solitary hansom, 
the driver asleep inside. He walked hastily in the 
direction of Portland Place, now and then looking 
round, as though he feared that he was being followed. 
At the corner of Rich Street stood two men, reading a 
small bill upon a hoarding. An odd feeling of curiosity 
stirred him, and he crossed over. As he came near, 
the word “Murder,” printed in black letters, met his 
eye. He started, and a deep flush came into his 
cheek. It was an advertisement offering a reward for 
any information leading to the arrest of a man of 
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medium height, between thirty and forty years of age, 
wearing a billy-cock hat, a black coat, and check 
trousers, and with a scar upon his right cheek. He 
read it over and over again, and wondered if the 
wretched man would be caught, and how he had been 
scarred. Perhaps, some day, his own name might be 
placarded on the walls of London. Some day, per- 
haps, a price would be set on his head also. 

The thought made him sick with horror. He 
turned on his heel, and hurried on into the night. 

Where he went he hardly knew. He had a dim 
memory of wandering through a labyrinth of sordid 
houses, of being lost in a giant web of sombre streets, 
and it was bright dawn when he found himself at last 
in Piccadilly Circus. As he strolled home towards 
Belgrave Square, he met the great waggons on their 
way to Covent Garden. The white-smocked carters, 
with their pleasant sunburnt faces and coarse curly 
hair, strode sturdily on, cracking their whips, and 
calling out now and then to each other; on the back 
of a huge grey horse, the leader of a jangling team, 
sat a chubby boy, with a bunch of primroses in his 
battered hat, keeping tight hold of the mane with his 
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little hands, and laughing; and the great piles of 
vegetables looked like masses of jade against the mor- 
ning sky, like masses of green jade against the pink 
petals of some marvellous rose. Lord Arthur felt 
curiously affected, he could not tell why. There was 
something in the dawn's delicate loveliness that seemed 
to him inexpressibly pathetic, and he thought of all the 
days that break in beauty, and that set in storm. 
These rustics, too, with their rough, good-hufnoured 


voices, and their nonchalant ways, what a strange 


M ———————————— 


London they saw! A London free from the sin of 
night and the smoke of day, a pallid, ghost-like city, a 
desolate town of tombs! He wondered what they 
thought of it, and whether they knew anything of its 
splendour and its shame, of its fierce, fiery-coloured 
joys, and its horrible hunger, of all it makes and mars 
from morn to eve. Probably it was to them merely a 
mart where they brought their fruits to sell, and where 
they tarried for a few hours at most, leaving the streets 
still silent, the houses still asleep. It gave him pleasure 
to watch them as they went by. Rude as they were, 
with their heavy, hob-nailed shoes, and their awkward 
gait, they brought a little of Arcady with them. He 
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felt that they had lived with Nature, and that she had 
taught them peace. He envied them all that they did 
not know. 

By the time he had reached Belgrave Square the 
sky was a faint blue, and the birds were beginning to 
twitter in the gardens. 
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HI. 


Waen Lord Arthur woke it was twelve o'clock, and 
the midday sun was streaming through the ivory-silk 
curtains of his room. He got up and looked out of 

d the window. A dim haze of heat was hanging over 
the great city, and the roofs of the houses were like 
dull silver. In the flickering green of the square below 
some children were flitting about like white butterflies, 
and the pavement was crowded with people on their 
way to the Park. Never had life seemed lovelier to 
him, never had the things of evil seemed more re- 
mote. 


bu Then his valet brought him a cup of chocolate on 
| a tray. After he had drunk it, he drew aside a heavy 
portière of peach-coloured plush, and passed into the 
bathroom. The light stole softly from above, through 
thin slabs of transparent onyx, and the water in the 
marble tank glimmered like a moonstone. He plunged 
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hastily in, till the cool ripples touched throat and hair, 
and then dipped his head right under, as though he 
would have wiped away the stain of some shameful 
memory. When he stepped out he felt almost at peace. 
The exquisite physical conditions of the moment had 
dominated him, as indeed often happens in the case of 
very finely-wrought natures, for the senses, like fire, can 
purify as well as destroy. 

After breakfast, he flung himself down on a divan, 
and lit a cigarette. On the mantel-shelf, framed in 
dainty old brocade, stood a large photograph of Sybil 
Merton, as he had seen her first at Lady Noel's ball. 
The small, exquisitely-shaped head drooped slightly to 
one side, as though the thin, reed-like throat could 
hardly bear the burden of so much beauty; the lips 
were slightly parted, and seemed made for sweet music; 
and all the tender purity of girlhood looked out in 
wonder from the dreaming eyes. With her soft, cling- 
ing dress of crépe-de-chine, and her large leaf-shaped 
fan, she looked like one of those delicate little figures 
men find in the olive-woods near Tanagra; and there 
was a touch of Greek grace in her pose and attitude. 


Yet she was not petite. She was simply perfectly pro- 
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portioned—a rare thing in an age when so many 

a | women are either over life-size or insignificant. 

E Now as Lord Arthur looked at her, he was filled 
with the terrible pity that is born of love. He felt that | 
to marry her, with the doom of murder hanging over | 
his head, would be a betrayal like that of Judas, a sin 
worse than any the Borgia had ever dreamed of. What 

! happiness could there be for them, when at any mo- 

| ment he might be called upon to carry out the awful 

) prophecy written in his hand? What manner of life 
| would be theirs while Fate still held this fearful fortune 
in the scales? The marriage must be postponed, at all 
costs. Of this he was quite resolved. Ardently though 
he loved the girl" and the mere touch of her fingers, 
when they sat together, made each nerve of his body 


) thrill with exquisite joy, he recognised none the less 
i clearly where his duty lay, and was fully conscious of 
{ the fact that he had no right to marry until he had 
committed the murder. This done, he could stand be- 
fore the altar with Sybil Merton, and give his life into 
Í her hands without terror of wrong-doing. This done, 
| he could take her to his arms, knowing that she would 


never have to blush for him, never have to hang her 
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head in shame. But done it must be first; and the 
sooner the better for both. 

Many men in his position would have preferred the 
primrose path of dalliance to the steep heights of duty; 
but Lord Arthur was too conscientious to set pleasure 
above principle. There was more than mere passion in 
his love; and Sybil was to him a symbol of all that is 
good and noble. For a moment he had a natural re- 
pugnance against what he was asked to do, but it soon 
passed away. His heart told him that it was not a 
sin, but a sacrifice; his reason reminded him that there 
was no other course open. He had to choose between 
living for himself and living for others, and terrible 
though the task laid upon him undoubtedly was, yet he 
knew that he must not suffer selfishness to triumph over 
love. Sooner or later we are all called upon to decide 
on the same issue—of us all, the same question is 
asked. To Lord Arthur it came early in life—before 
his nature -had been spoiled by the calculating cynicism 
of middle-age, or his heart corroded by the shallow, 
fashionable egotism of our day, and he felt no hesitation 
about doing his duty. Fortunately also, for him, he 
was no mere dreamer, or idle dilettante. Had he been 
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so, he would have hesitated, like Hamlet, and let ir- 
& | resolution mar his purpose. But he was essentially 
practical. Life to him meant action, rather than 
thought He had that rarest of all things, common- 
sense. 

The wild, turbid feelings of the previous night had 
by this time completely passed away, and it was almost 
" with a sense of shame that he looked back upon his 
| mad wanderings from street to street, his fierce emo- 


tional agony. The very sincerity of his sufferings made 
\ them seem unreal to him now. He wondered how he 


i could have been so foolish as to rant and rave about | 
, the inevitable. The only question that seemed to 

) 
| | 
| 


trouble him was, whom to make away with; for he was 

not blind to the fact that murder, like the religions of 

; ! the Pagan world, requires a victim as well as a priest. 
| Not being a genius, he had no enemies, and indeed he 

| felt that this was not the time for the gratification of 
any personal pique or dislike, the mission in which he 
was engaged being one of great and grave solemnity. 
He accordingly made out a list of his friends and rela- 
tives on a sheet of notepaper, and after careful con- 
sideration, decided in favour of Lady Clementina Beau- 
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champ, a dear old lady who lived in Curzon Street, 
and was his own second cousin by his mother’s side. 
He had always been very fond of Lady Clem, as every- 
one called her, and as he was very wealthy himself, having 
come into all Lord Rugby’s property when he came of 
age, there was no possibility of his deriving any vulgar 
monetary advantage by her death. In fact, the more 
he thought over the matter, the more she seemed to 
him to be just the right person, and, feeling that any 
delay would be unfair to Sybil, he determined to make 
his arrangements at once. 

The first thing to be done was, of course, to settle 
with the cheiromantist; so he sat down at a small 
Sheraton writing-table that stood near the window, 
drew a cheque for £105, payable to the order of 
Mr. Septimus Podgers, and, enclosing it in an envelope, 
told his valet to take it to West Moon Street. He then 
telephoned to the stables for his hansom, and dressed 
to go out. As he was leaving the room he looked back 
at Sybil Merton's photograph, and swore that, come 
what may, he would never let her know what he was 
doing for her sake, but would keep the secret of his 
self-sacrifice hidden always in his heart. 
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On his way to the Buckingham, he stopped at a 
florist’s, and sent Sybil a beautiful basket of narcissus, 
with lovely white petals and staring pheasant's eyes, 
and on arriving at the club, went straight to the library, 
rang the bell, and ordered the waiter to bring him a 
lemon-and-soda, and a book on Toxicology. He had 
fully decided that poison was the best means to adopt 
in this troublesome business. Anything like personal 
violence was extremely distasteful to him, and besides, 
he was very anxious not to murder Lady Clementina in 
any way that might attract public attention, as he hated ` 
the idea of being lionised at Lady Windermere’s, or 
seeing his name figuring in the paragraphs of vulgar 
society-newspapers. He had also to think of Sybil’s 
father and mother, who were rather old-fashioned 
people, and might possibly object to the marriage if 
there was anything like a scandal, though he felt cer- 
tain that if he told them the whole facts of the case 
they would be the very first to appreciate the motives 
that had actuated him. He had every reason, then, to 
decide in favour of poison. It was safe, sure, and quiet, 


and did away with any necessity for painful scenes, to 
which, like most Englishmen, he had a rooted objection. 
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Of the science of poisons, however, he knew abso- 
lutely nothing, and as the waiter seemed quite unable 
to find anything in the library but Ruff’s Guide and 
Bailey’s Magazine, he examined the bookshelves him- 
self, and finally came across a handsomely-bound 
edition of the Pharmacopeia, and a copy of Erskine's 
Toxicology, edited by Sir Mathew Reid, the President 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and one of the 
oldest members of the Buckingham, having been elected 
in mistake for somebody else; a contretemps that so en- 
raged the Committee, that when the real man came up 
they black-balled him unanimously. Lord Arthur was 
a good deal puzzled at the technical terms used in both 
books, and had begun to regret that he had not paid 
more attention to his classics at Oxford, when in the 
second volume of Erskine, he found a very interesting 
and complete account of the properties of aconitine, 
written in fairly clear English. It seemed to him to be 
exactly the poison he wanted. It was swift—indeed, 
almost immediate, in its effect— perfectly painless, and 
when taken in the form of a gelatine capsule, the mode 
recommended by Sir Mathew, not by any means un- 
palatable. He accordingly made a note, upon his shirt: 
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cuff, of the amount necessary for a fatal dose, put the 
books back in their places, and strolled up St. James’s 
Street, to Pestle and Humbey’s, the great chemists. 
Mr. Pestle, who always attended personally on the 
aristocracy, was a good deal surprised at the order, and 
in a very deferential manner murmured something about 
a medical certificate being necessary. However, as soon 
as Lord Arthur explained to him that it was for a large 
Norwegian mastiff that he was obliged to get rid of, as 
it showed signs of incipient rabies, and had already 
bitten the coachman twice in the calf of the leg, he ` 
expressed himself as being perfectly satisfied, compli- 
mented Lord Arthur on his wonderful knowledge of Toxi- 
cology, and had the prescription made up immediately. 

Lord Arthur put the capsule into a pretty little 
silver donbonniére that he saw in a shop window in 
Bond Street, threw away Pestle and Humbey’s ugly pill- 
box, and drove off at once to Lady Clementina's. 

“Well, monsieur le mauvais sujet," cried the old 
lady, as he entered the room, *why haven't you been to 
see me all this time?" 

*My dear Lady Clem, I never have a moment to 
myself" said Lord Arthur, smiling. 
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“I suppose you mean that you go about all day 
long with Miss Sybil Merton, buying chifons and talking 
nonsense? I cannot understand why people make such 
a fuss about being married. In my day we never 
dreamed of billing and cooing in public, or in private 


for that matter.” 


“T assure you I have not seen Sybil for twenty-four 
hours, Lady Clem. As far as I can make out, she be- 
longs entirely to her milliners.” 


“Of course; that is the only reason you come to see 
an ugly old woman like myself. I wonder you men don’t 
take warning. On a fait des folies pour moi, and here 
I am, a poor rheumatic creature, with a false front and 
a bad temper. Why, if it were not for dear Lady Jansen, 
who sends me all the worst French novels she can find, 
I don’t think I could get through the day. Doctors are 
no use at all, except to get fees out of one. They can’t 


even cure my heartburn.” 


“T have brought you a cure for that, Lady Clem,” 
said Lord Arthur gravely. “It is a wonderful thing, 


invented by an American.” 


*[ don’t think I like American inventions, Arthur. 
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I am quite sure I don't. I read some American novels 
lately, and they were quite nonsensical.” 

“Oh, but there is no nonsense. at all about this, 
Lady Clem! I assure you it is a perfect cure. You 
must promise to try it;" and Lord Arthur brought 
the little box out of his pocket, and handed it to 
her. 

*Well, the box is charming, Arthur. Is it really a 
present? That is very sweet of you. And is this the 


wonderful medicine? It looks like a dondon. I'll take 


it at once." 

*Good heavens! Lady Clem," cried Lord Arthur, 
catching hold of her hand, *you mustn't do anything 
of the kind. It is a homoeopathic medicine, and if you 
take it without having heartburn, it might do you no 
end of harm. Wait till you have an attack, and take it 
then. You will be astonished at the result." 

“T should like to take it now," said Lady Clemen- 
tina, holding up to the light the little transparent 
capsule, with its floating bubble of liquid aconitine. I am 
sure it is delicious. The fact is that, though I hate 
doctors, I love medicines. However, I'll keep it till my 


next attack." 
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“And when will that be?” asked Lord Arthur 
eagerly. “Will it be soon?” 

“I hope not for a week. I had a very bad time 
yesterday morning with it. But one never knows.” 

“You are sure to have one before the end of the 
month then, Lady Clem?” 

“I am afraid so. But how sympathetic you are to- 
day, Arthur! Really, Sybil has done you a great deal 
of good. And now you must run away, for I am din- 
ing with some very dull people, who won't talk scandal, 
and I know that if I don't get my sleep now I shall 
never be able to keep awake during dinner. Good-bye, 
Arthur, give my love to Sybil, and thank you so much 
for the American medicine." 

*You won't forget to take it, Lady Clem, will you?" 
said Lord Arthur, rising from his seat. 

“Of course I won't, you silly boy. I think it is 
most kind of you to think of me, and I shall write and 
tell you if I want any more." 

Lord Arthur left the house in high spirits, and with 
a feeling of immense relief. 

That night he had an interview with Sybil Merton. 
He told her how he had been suddenly placed in a 
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position of terrible difficulty, from which neither honour 
nor duty would allow him to recede. He told her that 
the marriage must be put off for the present, as until 
he had got rid of his fearful entanglements, he was not 
a free man. He implored her to trust him, and not to 
have any doubts about the future. Everything would 
come right, but patience was necessary. 

The scene took place in the conservatory of Mr. 
Merton’s house, in Park Lane, where Lord Arthur had 
dined as usual. Sybil had never seemed more happy, 


and for a moment Lord Arthur had been tempted to j 


play the coward's part, to write to Lady Clementina 
for the pill, and to let the marriage go on as if there 
was no such person as Mr. Podgers in the world. His 
better nature, however, soon asserted itself, and even 
when Sybil flung herself weeping into his arms, he did 
not falter. The beauty that stirred his senses had 
touched his conscience also. He felt that to wreck so 
fair a life for the sake of a few months' pleasure would 
be a wrong thing to do. 

He stayed with Sybil till nearly midnight, comfort- 
ing her and being comforted in turn, and early the 
next morning he left for Venice, after writing a manly, 
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firm letter to Mr. Merton about the necessary postpone- f . 
E 


ment of the marriage. 


IV. 


IN Venice he met his brother, Lord Surbiton, who 

happened to have come over from Corfu in his yacht. 

f The two young men spent a delightful fortnight to- 
gether. In the morning they rode on the Lido, or 
glided up and down the green canals in their long 
black gondola; in the afternoon they usually entertained 
visitors on the yacht; and in the evening they dined at 
Florian's, and smoked innumerable cigarettes on the 
Piazza. Yet somehow Lord Arthur was not happy. 
Every day he studied the obituary column in the Zimes, 


expecting to see a notice of Lady Clementina's death, 
_— but every day he was disappointed. He began to be 


j afraid that some accident had happened to her, and 
often regretted that he had prevented her taking the 
aconitine when she had been so anxious to try its effect. 
Sybil’s letters, too, though full of love, and trust, and 
tenderness, were often very sad in their tone, and some- 
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times he used to think that he was parted from her 
for ever. 

After a fortnight Lord Surbiton got bored with 
Venice, and determined to run down the coast to Ra- 
venna, as he heard that there was some capital cock- 
shooting in the Pinetum. . Lord Arthur at first refused 
absolutely to come, but Surbiton, of whom he was ex- 
tremely fond, finally persuaded him that if he stayed at 
Danielli's by himself he would be moped to death, and 
on the morning of the 15th they started, with a strong 


nor-east wind blowing, and a rather choppy sea. ‘The ' 


sport was excellent, and the free, open-air life brought 
the colour back to Lord Arthur's cheek, but about the 
22nd he became anxious about Lady Clementina, and, 
in spite of Surbiton's remonstrances, came back to 
Venice by train. 

As he stepped out of his gondola onto the hotel 
steps, the proprietor came forward to meet him with a 
sheaf of telegrams. Lord Arthur snatched them out of 
his hand, and tore them open. Everything had been 
successful. Lady Clementina had died quite suddenly 
on the night of the 17th! 

His first thought was for Sybil, and he sent her off 
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a telegram announcing his immediate return to London. 
He then ordered his valet to pack his things for the 
night mail, sent his gondoliers about five times their 
proper fare, and ran up to his sitting-room with a light 
step and a buoyant heart There he found three let- 
ters waiting for him. One was from Sybil herself, full 
of sympathy and condolence. The others were from 
his mother, and from Lady Clementina’s solicitor. It 
seemed that the old lady had dined with the Duchess 
that very night, had delighted everyone by her wit and 
esprit, but had gone home somewhat early, complaining 
of heartburn. In the morning she was found dead in 
her bed, having apparently suffered no pain. Sir 
Mathew Reid had been sent for at once, but, of course, 
there was nothing to be done, and she was to be 
buried on the 22nd at Beauchamp Chalcote. A few 
days before she died she had made her will, and left 
Lord Arthur her little house in Curzon Street, and all 
her furniture, personal effects, and pictures, with the 
exception of her collection of miniatures, which was to 
go to her sister, Lady Margaret Rufford, and her ame- 
thyst necklace, which Sybil Merton was to have. The 
property was not of much value; but Mr. Mansfield, 
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the solicitor, was extremely anxious for Lord Arthur to 
return at once, if possible, as there were a great many 
bills to be paid, and Lady Clementina had never kept 
any regular accounts. 


Lord Arthur was very much touched by Lady Cle- 
mentina's kind remembrance of him, and felt that Mr. 
Podgers had a great deal to answer for. His love of 
Sybil, however, dominated every other emotion, and the 
consciousness that he had done his duty gave him 
peace and comfort. When he arrived at Charing Cross, 
he felt perfectly happy. 


The Mertons received him very kindly. Sybil made 
him promise that he would never again allow anything 
to come between them, and the marriage was fixed for 
the 7th June. Life seemed to him once more bright 
and beautiful, and all his old gladness came back to 
him again. 

One day, however, as he was going over the house 
in Curzon Street, in company with Lady Clementina's 
solicitor and Sybil herself, burning packages of faded 
letters, and turning out drawers of odd rubbish, the 
young girl suddenly gave a little cry of delight. 
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*What have you found, Sybil?" said Lord Arthur, 
looking up from his work, and smiling. 

“This lovely little silver bonbonniére, Arthur. Isn't 
it quaint and Dutch? Do give it to me! I know ame- 
thysts won't become me till I am over eighty." 

It was the box that had held the aconitine. 

Lord Arthur started, and a faint blush came into 
his cheek. He had almost entirely forgotten what he 
had done, and it seemed to him a curious coincidence 
that Sybil, for whose sake he had gone through all that 
terrible anxiety, should have been the first to remind 
him of it. 

*Of course you can have it, Sybil. I gave it to 
poor Lady Clem myself." 

*Oh! thank you, Arthur; and may I have the 
bonbon too? I had no notion that Lady Clementina 
liked sweets. I thought she was far too intellectual." 

Lord Arthur grew deadly pale, and a horrible idea 
crossed his mind. 

“Bonbon, Sybil? What do you mean?" he said 
in a slow, hoarse voice. 

“There is one in it, that is all. It looks quite old 


and dusty, and I have not the slightest intention of 
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eating it. What is the matter, Arthur? How white 
you look!” 


Lord Arthur rushed across the room, and seized 

2 the box. Inside it was the amber-coloured capsule, 

with its poison-bubble. Lady Clementina had died a 
natural death after all! 

The shock of the discovery was almost too much 

for him. He flung the capsule into the fire, and sank 


on the sofa with a cry of despair. 
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V. 


Mr. Merton was a good deal distressed at the 
second postponement of the marriage, and Lady Julia, 
who had already ordered her dress for the wedding, 
did all in her power to make Sybil break off the 
match. Dearly, however, as Sybil loved her mother, 
she had given her whole life into Lord Arthur's hands, 
and nothing that Lady Julia could say could make her 
waver in her faith. As for Lord Arthur himself, it 
took him days to get over his terrible disappointment, 
and for a time his nerves were completely unstrung. 
His excellent commonsense, however, soon asserted it- 
self, and his sound, practical mind did not leave him 
long in doubt about what to do. Poison having proved 
a complete failure, dynamite, or some other form of 
explosive, was obviously the proper thing to try. 

He accordingly looked again over the list of his 
friends and relatives, and, after careful consideration, 
determined to blow up his uncle, the Dean of Chichester, 
4* 
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The Dean, who was a man of great culture and learn- 
ing, was extremely fond of clocks, and had a wonder- 
ful collection of timepieces, ranging from the fifteenth 
century to the present day, and it seemed to Lord 
Arthur that this hobby of the good Dean's offered him 
an excellent opportunity for carrying out his scheme. 
Where to procure an explosive machine was, of course, 
quite another matter. The London Directory gave 
him no information on the point, and he felt that there 
was very little use in going to Scotland Yard about it, 
as they never seemed to know anything about the 
movements of the dynamite faction till after an ex- 
plosion had taken place, and not much even then. 
Suddenly he thought of his friend Rouvaloff, a 
young Russian of very revolutionary tendencies, whom 
he had met at Lady Windermere’s in the winter. 
Count Rouvaloff was supposed to be writing a life of 
Peter the Great, and to have come over to England 
for the purpose of studying the documents relating to 
that Tsar’s residence in this country as a ship car- 
penter; but it was generally suspected that he was a 
Nihilist agent, and there was no doubt that the Russian 
Embassy did not look with any favour upon his pre- 
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sence in London. Lord Arthur felt that he was just 
the man for his purpose, and drove down one morning 
to his lodgings in Bloomsbury, to ask his advice and 
assistance. 

“So you are taking up politics seriously?" said 
Count Rouvaloff, whén Lord Arthur had told him the 
object of his mission; but Lord Arthur, who hated 
swagger of any kind, felt bound to admit to him that 
he had not the slightest interest in social questions, 
and simply wanted the explosive machine for a purely 
family matter, in which no one was concerned but him- 
self. 

Count Rouvaloff looked at him for,.some moments 
in amazement, and then seeing that he was quite 
serious, wrote an address on a piece of paper, initialled 
it, and handed it to him across the table. 

*Scotland Yard would give a good deal to know 
this address, my dear fellow." 

“They sha'n't have it," cried Lord Arthur, laugh- 
ing; and after shaking the young Russian warmly by 
the hand he ran downstairs, examined the paper, and 
told the coachman to drive to Soho Square. 

There he dismissed him, and strolled down Greek 
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Street, till he came to a place called Bayle's Court. 
He passed under the archway, and found himself in a 
curious cul-de-sac, that was apparently occupied by a 
French Laundry, as a perfect network of clothes-lines 
was stretched across from house to house, and there 
was a flutter of white linen in the morning air. He 
walked right to the end, and knocked at a little green 
house. After some delay, during which every window 
in the court became a blurred mass of peering faces, 
the door was opened by a rather rough-looking foreigner, 
who asked him in very bad English what his business 
was. Lord Arthur handed him the paper Count 
Rouvaloff had given him. When the man saw it he 
bowed, and invited Lord Arthur into a very shabby 
front parlour on the ground-floor, and in a few mo- 
ments Herr Winckelkopf, as he was called in England, 
bustled into the room, with a very wine-stained napkin 
round his neck, and a fork in his left hand. 

*Count Rouvaloff has given me an introduction to 
you,” said Lord Arthur, bowing, “and I am anxious to 
have a short interview with you on a matter of busi- 
nes. My name is Smith, Mr. Robert Smith, and I 


want you to supply me with an explosive clock." 
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“Charmed to meet you, Lord Arthur,” said the 
genial little German, laughing. “Don’t look so alarmed, 
it is my duty to know everybody, and I remember 
seeing you one evening at Lady Windermere's. I hope 
her ladyship is quite well. Do you mind sitting with 
me while I finish my breakfast? There is an excellent 
pâté, and my friends are kind enough to say that my 
Rhine wine is better than any they get at the German 
Embassy,” and before Lord Arthur had got over his 
surprise at being recognised, he found himself seated 
in the back-room, sipping the most delicious Marco- 
brünner out of a pale yellow hock-glass marked with 
the Imperial monogram, and chatting in the friendliest 
manner possible to the famous conspirator. 

“Explosive clocks,” said Herr Winckelkopf, “are 
not very good things for foreign exportation, as, even 
if they succeed in passing the Custom House, the train 
service is so irregular, that they usually go off before 
they have reached their proper destination. If, how- 
ever, you want one for home use, I can supply you 
with an excellent article, and guarantee that you will 
be satisfied with the result. May I ask for whom it is 
intended? If it is for the police, or for anyone con- 
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nected with Scotland Yard, I am afraid I cannot do 
anything for you. The English detectives are really 
our best friends, and I have always found that by 
relying on their stupidity, we can do exactly what we 
like. I could not spare one of them." 

“I assure you," said Lord Arthur, “that is has no- 
thing to do with the police at all. In fact, the clock is 
intended for the Dean of Chichester." 


“Dear me! I had no idea that you felt so strongly 
about religion, Lord Arthur Few young men do 
nowadays." 


“T am afraid you overrate me, Herr Winckelkopf,” 


said Lord Arthur, blushing. “The fact is, I really know 
nothing about theology." 

“Tt is a purely private matter then?” 

“Purely private.” 

Herr Winckelkopf shrugged his shoulders, and left 
the room, returning in a few minutes with a round cake 
of dynamite about the size of a penny, and a pretty 
little French clock, surmounted by an ormolu figure of 
Liberty trampling on the hydra of Despotism. 


Lord Arthur’s face brightened up when he saw it. 
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*'That is just what I want," he cried, *and now tell me 
how it goes off." 

*Ah! there is my secret," answered Herr Winckel- 
kopf, contemplating his invention with a justifiable look 
of pride; *let me know when you wish it to explode, 
and I will set the machine to the moment." 

*Well, to-day is Tuesday, and if you could send it 
off at once———" 

*'That is impossible; I have a great deal of important 
work on hand for some friends of mine in Moscow. 
Still, I might send it off to-morrow." 

*Oh, it wil be quite time enough!" said Lord 
Arthur politely, *if it is delivered to-morrow night or 
Thursday morning. For the moment of the explosion, 
say Friday at noon exactly The Dean is always at 
home at that hour." 

*Friday, at noon," repeated Herr Winckelkopf, and 
he made a note to that effect in a large ledger that was 
lying on a bureau near the fireplace. 

“And now,” said Lord Arthur, rising from his seat, 
*pray let me know how much I am in your debt." 

“Tt is such a small matter, Lord Arthur, that I do 
not care to make any charge. The dynamite comes to 
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seven and sixpence, the clock will be three pounds ten, 
and the carriage about five shillings. I am only too 
pleased to oblige any friend of Count Rouvaloff’s.” 

“But your trouble, Herr Winckelkopf ?" 

“Oh, that is nothing! It is a pleasure to me. I do 
not work for money; I live entirely for my art." 

Lord Arthur laid down £4, 2s. 6d. on the table, 
thanked the little German for his kindness, and, having 
succeeded in declining an invitation to meet some 
Anarchists at a meat-tea on the following Saturday, left 
the house and went off to the Park. 

For the next two days he was in a state of the 
greatest excitement, and on Friday at twelve o'clock he 
drove down to the Buckingham to wait for news. All 
the afternoon the stolid hall-porter kept posting up 
telegrams from various parts of the country giving the 
results of horse-races, the verdicts in divorce suits, the 
state of the weather, and the like, while the tape ticked 
out wearisome details about an all-night sitting in the 
House of Commons, and a small panic on the Stock 
Exchange. At four o'clock the evening papers came in, 
and Lord Arthur disappeared into the library with the 
Pall Mall, the St. James's, the Globe, and the Echo, to 
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the immense indignation of Colonel Goodchild, who 
wanted to read the reports of a speech he had delivered 
that morning at the Mansion House, on the subject of 
South African Missions, and the advisability of having 
black Bishops in every province, and for some reason 
or other had a strong prejudice against the Evening 
News. None of the papers, however, contained even 
the slightest allusion to Chichester, and Lord Arthur felt 
that the attempt must have failed. It was a terrible 
blow to him, and for a time he was quite unnerved. 
Herr Winckelkopf, whom he went to see the next day, 
was full of elaborate apologies, and offered to supply 
him with another clock free of charge, or with a case of 
nitro-glycerine bombs at cost price. But he had lost 
all faith in explosives, and Herr Winckelkopf himself 
acknowledged that everything is so adulterated nowadays, 
that even dynamite can hardly be got in a pure con- 
dition. The litle German, however, while admitting 
that something must have gone wrong with the machinery, 
was not without hope that the clock might still go off, 
and instanced the case of a barometer that he had once 
sent to the military Governor at Odessa, which, though 
timed to explode in ten days, had not done so for 
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something like three months. It was quite true that 
when it did go off, it merely succeeded in blowing a 
housemaid to atoms, the Governor having gone out of 
town six weeks before, but at least it showed that 
dynamite, as a destructive force, was, when under the 
control of machinery, a powerful, though a somewhat 
unpunctual agent. Lord Arthur was a little consoled 
by this reflection, but even here he was destined to 
disappointment, for two days afterwards, as he was 
going upstairs, the Duchess called him into her boudoir, 
and showed him a letter she had just received from the 
Deanery. 

“Jane writes charming letters,” said the Duchess; 
“you must really read her last. It is quite as good as 
the novels Mudie sends us.” 

Lord Arthur seized the letter from her hand. It 
ran as follows:— 


“THE DEANERY, CHICHESTER, 
“27th May. 
“My DEAREST AUNT, 


“Thank you so much for the flannel for the Dorcas 
Society, and also for the gingham. I quite agree with 


you that it is nonsense their wanting to wear pretty 
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things, but everybody is so Radical and irreligious 
nowadays, that it is difficult to make them see that they 
should not try and dress like the upper classes. I am 
sure I don't know what we are coming to. As papa 
has often said in his sermons, we live in an age of un- 
belief. 

*We have had great fun over a clock that an un- 
known admirer sent papa last Thursday. It arrived in 
a wooden box from London, carriage paid; and papa 
feels it must have been sent by someone who had read 
his remarkable sermon, ‘Is Licence Liberty?’ for on the 
top of the clock was a figure of a woman, with what 
papa said was the cap of Liberty on her head. I didn't 
think it very becoming myself, but papa said it was 
historical, so I suppose it is all right. Parker unpacked 
it, and papa put it on the mantelpiece in the library, 
and we were all sitting there on Friday morning, when 
just as the clock struck twelve, we heard a whirring 
noise, a little puff of smoke came from the pedestal of 
the figure, and the goddess of Liberty fell off, and broke 
her nose on the fender! Maria was quite alarmed, but 
it looked so ridiculous, that James and I went off into 


fits of laughter, and even papa was amused. When we 
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examined it, we found it was a sort of alarum clock, 
and that, if you set it to a particular hour, and put 
some gunpowder and a cap under a little hammer, it 
went off whenever you wanted. Papa said it must not 
remain in the library, as it made a noise, so Reggie 
carried it away to the schoolroom, and does nothing 
but have small explosions all day long. Do you think 
Arthur would like one for a wedding present? I suppose 
they are quite fashionable in London. Papa says they 
should do a great deal of good, as they show that 
Liberty can't last, but must fall down. Papa says Liberty 
was invented at the time of the French Revolution. 
How awful it seems! 

“TI have now to go to the Dorcas, where I will read 
them your most instructive letter. How true, dear aunt, 
your idea is, that in their rank of life they should wear 
what is unbecoming. I must say it is absurd, their 
anxiety about dress, when there are so many more im- 
portant things in this world, and in the next. I am so 
glad your flowered poplin turned out so well, and that 
your lace was not torn. I am wearing my yellow satin, 
that you so kindly gave me, at the Bishop's on 
Wednesday, and think it will look all right. Would 
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you have bows or not? Jennings says that everyone 
wears bows now, and that the underskirt should be 
frilled. Reggie has just had another explosion, and 
papa has ordered the clock to be sent to the stables. 
I don't think papa likes it so much as he did at first, 
though he is very flattered at being sent such a pretty 
and ingenious toy. It shows that people read his sermons, 
and profit by them. 

*Papa sends his love, in which James, and Reggie, 
and Maria all unite, and, hoping that Uncle Cecil's 
gout is better, believe me, dear aunt, ever your affec- 


tionate niece, 


* JANE PERCY. 


* PS.—Do tell me about the bows. Jennings in- 
sists they are the fashion." 


Lord Arthur looked so serious and unhappy over 
the letter, that the Duchess went into fits of laughter. 

*My dear Arthur," she cried, *I shall never show 
you a young lady's letter again! But what shall I say 
about the clock? I think it is a capital invention, and 
I should like to have one myself." 
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“J don't think much of them,” said Lord Arthur, 
with a sad smile, and, after kissing his mother, he left 
the room. 

When he got upstairs, he flung himself on a sofa, 
and his eyes filled with tears. He had done his best 
to commit this murder, but on both occasions he had 
failed, and through no fault of his own. He had tried 
to do his duty, but it seemed as if Destiny herself had 
turned traitor. He was oppressed with the sense of 
the barrenness of good intentions, of the futility of try- 
ing to be fine. Perhaps, it would be better to break 
off the marriage altogether. Sybil would suffer, it is 
true, but suffering could not really mar a nature so 
noble as hers. As for himself, what did it matter? 
There is always some war in which a man can die, 
some cause to which a man can give his life, and as 
life had no pleasure for him, so death had no terror. 
Let Destiny work out his doom. He would not stir to 
help her. 

At half-past seven he dressed, and went down to 
the club. Surbiton was there with a party of young 
men, and he was obliged to dine with them. Their 
trivial conversation and idle jests did not interest him, 
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and as soon as coffee was brought he left them, in- 
venting some engagement in order to get away. As he 
was going out of the club, the hall porter handed him 
a letter. It was from Herr Winckelkopf, asking him to 
call down the next evening, and look at an explosive 
wnbrella, that went off as soon as it was opened. It 
was the very latest invention, and had just arrived from 
Geneva. He tore the letter up into fragments. He 
had made up his mind not to try any more experi- 
ments. Then he wandered down to the Thames Em- 
bankment, and sat for hours by the river. The moon 
peered through a mane of tawny clouds, as if it were 
a lion’s eye, and innumerable stars spangled the hollow 
vault, like gold dust powdered on a purple dome. Now 
and then a barge swung out into the turbid stream, 
and floated away with the tide, and the railway signals 
changed from green to scarlet as the trains ran shriek- 
ing across the bridge. After some time, twelve o'clock 
boomed from the tall tower at Westminster, and at 
each stroke of the sonorous bell the night seemed to 
tremble. Then the railway lights went out, one solitary 
lamp left gleaming like a large ruby on a giant mast, 
and the roar of the city became fainter. 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime. 5 
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At two o'clock he got up, and strolled towards 
Blackfriars. How unreal everything looked! How like 
a strange dream! The houses on the other side of the 
river seemed built out of darkness One would have 
said that silver and shadow had fashioned the world 
anew. The huge dome of St. Paul's loomed like a 
bubble through the dusky air. 

As he approached Cleopatra’s Needle he saw a 
man leaning over the parapet, and as he came nearer 
the man looked up, the gas-light falling full upon 
his face. 

It was Mr. Podgers, the cheiromantist! No one 
could mistake the fat, flabby face, the gold-rimmed 
spectacles, the sickly feeble smile, the sensual mouth. 

Lord Arthur stopped. A brilliant idea flashed across 
him, and he stole softly up behind. In a moment he 
had seized Mr. Podgers by the legs, and flung him into 
the Thames. There was a coarse oath, a heavy splash, 
and all was still. Lord Arthur looked anxiously over, 
but could see nothing of the cheiromantist but a tall 
hat, pirouetting in an eddy of moonlit water. After a 
time it also sank, and no trace of Mr. Podgers was 
visible. Once he thought that he caught sight of the 
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bulky misshapen figure striking out for the staircase by 
the bridge, and a horrible feeling of failure came over 
him, but it turned out to be merely a reflection, and 
when the moon shone out from behind a cloud it 
passed away. At last he seemed to have realised the 
decree of destiny He heaved a deep sigh of relief, 
and Sybil's name came to his lips. 

*Have you dropped anything, sir?" said a voice 
behind him suddenly. 

He turned round, and saw a policeman with a 
bull’s-eye lantern. 

“Nothing of importance, sergeant,” he answered, 
smiling, and hailing a passing hansom, he jumped in, 
and told the man to drive to Belgrave Square. 

For the next few days he alternated between hope 
and fear. There were moments when he almost ex- 
pected Mr. Podgers to walk into the room, and yet at 
other times he felt that Fate could not be so unjust to 
him. ‘Twice he went to the cheiromantist’s address in 
West Moon Street, but he could not bring himself to 
ring the bell. He longed for certainty, and was afraid 
of it. 

Finally it came. He was sitting in the smoking- 
5* 
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room of the club having tea, and listening rather 
wearily to Surbiton's account of the last comic song at 
the Gaiety, when the waiter came in with the evening 
papers. He took up the St. James’s, and was listlessly 
turning over its pages, when this strange heading caught 
his eye: 


SUICIDE OF A CHEIROMANTIST. 


He turned pale with excitement, and began to read. 
The paragraph ran as follows: 


Yesterday morning, at seven o'clock, the body of Mr. Septi- 
mus R. Podgers, the eminent cheiromantist, was washed on shore 
at Greenwich, just in front of the Ship Hotel The unfortunate 
gentleman had been missing for some days, and considerable 
anxiety for his safety had been felt in cheiromantic circles, It is 
supposed that he committed suicide under the influence of a tem- 
porary mental derangement, caused by overwork, and a verdict to 
that effect was returned this afternoon by the coroner's jury. Mr. 
Podgers had just completed an elaborate treatise on the subject of 
the Human Hand, that will shortly be published, when it will no 
doubt attract much attention. The deceased was sixty-five years 
of age, and does not seem to have left any relations. 


Lord Arthur rushed out of the club with the paper 
still in his hand, to the immense amazement of the 
hall-porter, who tried in vain to stop him, and drove 
at once to Park Lane. Sybil saw him from the window, 
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and something told her that he was the bearer of good 
news. She ran down to meet him, and, when she saw 
his face, she knew that all was well. 

“My dear Sybil,” cried Lord Arthur, “let us be 
married to-morrow!” 

“You foolish boy! Why, the cake is not even 
ordered!” said Sybil, laughing through her tears. 
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Wuen the wedding took place, some three weeks 
later, St. Peter's was crowded with a perfect mob of 
smart people. The service was read in the most im- 
pressive manner by the Dean of Chichester, and every- 
body agreed that they had never seen a handsomer 
couple than the bride and bridegroom. They were 
more than handsome, however—they were happy. 
Never for a single moment did Lord Arthur regret all 
that he had suffered for Sybil’s sake, while she, on her 
side, gave him the best things a woman can give to 
any man—worship, tenderness, and love. For them 
romance was not killed by reality. They always felt 
young. 

Some years afterwards, when two beautiful children 
had been born to them, Lady Windermere came down 
on a visit to Alton Priory, a lovely old place, that had 
been the Duke’s wedding-present to his son; and one 
afternoon as she was sitting with Lady Arthur under a 
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lime-tree in the garden, watching the little boy and 
girl as they played up and down the rose-walk, like 
fitful sunbeams, she suddenly took her hostess's hand 
in hers, and said, *Are you happy, Sybil?" 

*Dear Lady Windermere, of course I am happy. 
Aren't you?” 

“T have no time to be happy, Sybil. I always like 
the last person who is introduced to me; but, as a 
rule, as soon as I know people I get tired of them." 

“Don’t your lions satisfy you, Lady Winder- 
mere?” 

“Oh dear, no! lions are only good for one season. 
As soon as their manes are cut, they are the dullest 
creatures going. Besides, they behave very badly, if 
you are really nice to them. Do you remember that 
horrid Mr. Podgers? He was a dreadful impostor. Of 
course, I didn’t mind that at all, and even when he 
wanted to borrow money I forgave him, but I could not 
stand his making love to me. He has really made me 
hate cheiromancy. I go in for telepathy now. It is 
much more amusing.” 

“You mustn’t say anything against cheiromancy 
here, Lady Windermere; it is the only subject that 
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Arthur does not like people to chaff about. I assure 
you he is quite serious over it." 

*You don't mean to say that he believes in it, 
Sybil?” 

“Ask him, Lady Windermere, here he is;” and 
Lord Arthur came up the garden with a large bunch of 
yellow roses in his hand, and his two children dancing 
round him. 

“Lord Arthur?” 

“Yes, Lady Windermere.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you believe in cheiro- 
mancy ?^ 

“Of course I do,” said the young man, smiling. 

“But why?” 

“Because I owe to it all the happiness of my 
life," he murmured, throwing himself into a wicker 
chair. 

“My dear Lord Arthur, what do you owe to it?” 

“Sybil,” he answered, handing his wife the roses, 
and looking into her violet eyes. 

“What. nonsense!" cried Lady Windermere. “I 
never heard such nonsense in all my life.” 


THE CANTERVILLE GHOST. 
A HYLO-IDEALISTIC ROMANCE. 


L 


Wuen Mr. Hiram B. Otis, the American Minister, 
bought Canterville Chase, everyone told him he was 
doing a very foolish thing, as there was no doubt at all 
that the place was haunted. Indeed, Lord Canterville 
himself, who was a man of the most punctilious honour, 
had felt it his duty to mention the fact to Mr. Otis 
when they came to discuss terms. 

“We have not cared to live in the place ourselves,” 
said Lord Canterville, “since my grand-aunt, the 
Dowager Duchess of Bolton, was frightened into a fit, 
from which she never really recovered, by two skeleton 
hands being placed on her shoulders as she was dress- 
ing for dinner, and I feel bound to tell you, Mr. Otis, 
that the ghost has been seen by several living members 
of my family, as well as by the rector of the parish, the 
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Rev. Augustus Dampier, who is a Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. After the unfortunate accident to 
the Duchess, none of our younger servants would stay 
with us, and Lady Canterville often got very little sleep 
at night, in consequence of the mysterious noises that 
came from the corridor and the library." 

*My Lord," answered the Minister, *I will take the 
furniture and the ghost at a valuation. I come from a 
modern country, where we have everything that money 
can buy; and with all our spry young fellows painting 
the Old World red, and carrying off your best actresses 
and primadonnas, I reckon that if there were such a 
thing as a ghost in Europe, we'd have it at home in a 
very short time in one of our public museums, or on 1 
the road as a show." 

“I fear that the ghost exists,” said Lord Canterville, 
smiling *though it may have resisted the overtures of 
your enterprising impresarios. It has been well known 
for three centuries, since 1584 in fact, and always 
makes its appearance before the death of any member 
of our family." 

*Well, so does the family doctor for that matter 
Lord Canterville. But there is no such thing, sir, as a 
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ghost, and I guess the laws of Nature are not going to 
be suspended for the British aristocracy." 

*You are certainly very natural in America," an- 
swered Lord Canterville, who did not quite understand 
Mr. Otis’s last observation, “and if you don’t mind a 
ghost in the house, it is all right. Only you must re- 
member I warned you.” 

A few weeks after this, the purchase was com- 
pleted, and at the close of the season the Minister and 
his family went down to Canterville Chase. Mrs. Otis, 
who, as Miss Lucretia R. Tappan, of West 53rd Street, 
had been a celebrated New York belle, was now a 
very handsome, middle-aged woman, with fine eyes, 
and a superb profile. Many American ladies on leaving 
their native land adopt an appearance of chronic ill- 
health, under the impression that it is a form of 
European refinement, but Mrs. Otis had never fallen 
into this error. She had a magnificent constitution, 
and a really wonderful amount of animal spirits. In- 
deed, in many respects, she was quite English, and 
was an excellent example of the fact that we have 
really everything in common with America nowadays, 


except, of course, language. Her eldest son, christened 
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Washington by his parents in a moment of patriotism, 
which he never ceased to regret, was a fair-haired, 
rather good-looking young man, who had qualified 
himself for American diplomacy by leading the German 
| at the Newport Casino for three successive seasons, 
and even in London was well known as an excellent 
dancer. Gardenias and the peerage were his only 
weaknesses. Otherwise he was extremely sensible. Miss 
Virginia E. Otis was a little girl of fifteen, lithe and 
lovely as a fawn, and with a fine freedom in her large 
blue eyes. She was a wonderful amazon, and had 
once raced old Lord Bilton on her pony twice round 
the park, winning by a length and a half, just in front 
| ; of the Achilles statue, to the huge delight of the young 
Duke of Cheshire, who proposed for her on the spot, 
| and was sent back to Eton that very night by his 
| 


\~ 


guardians, in floods of tears. After Virginia came the 


twins, who were usually called “The Stars and Stripes,” 
as they were always getting swished. They were de- 
lightful boys, and with the exception of the worthy 
Minister the only true republicans of the family. 

As Canterville Chase is seven miles from Ascot, the 
nearest railway-station, Mr. Otis had telegraphed for a 
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waggonette to meet them, and they started on their 
drive in high spirits. It was a lovely July evening, 
and the air was delicate with the scent of the pine- 
woods. Now and then they heard a wood-pigeon 
brooding over its own sweet voice, or saw, deep in the 
rustling fern, the burnished breast of the pheasant. 
Little squirrels peered at them from the beech-trees as 
they went by, and the rabbits scudded away through 
the brushwood and over the mossy knolls, with their 
white tails in the air. As they entered the avenue of 
Canterville Chase, however, the sky became suddenly 
overcast with clouds, a curious stillness seemed to hold 
the atmosphere, a great flight of rooks passed silently 
over their heads, and, before they reached the house, 
some big drops of rain had fallen. 

Standing on the steps to receive them was an old 
woman, neatly dressed in black silk, with a white cap 
and apron. This was Mrs. Umney, the housekeeper, 
whom Mrs. Otis, at Lady Canterville’s earnest request, 
had consented to keep on in her former position. She 
made them each a low curtsey as they alighted, and 
said in a quaint, old-fashioned manner, “I bid you 


welcome to Canterville Chase.” Following her, they 
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passed through the fine Tudor hall into the library, a 

long, low room, panelled in black oak, at the end of 

which was a large stained-glass window. Here they 

found tea laid out for them, and, after taking off their 

wraps, they sat down and began to look round, while 

Mrs. Umney waited on them. . 
Suddenly Mrs. Otis caught sight of a dull red stain 

on the floor just by the fireplace and, quite unconscious 

of what it really signified, said to Mrs. Umney, “I am 

afraid something has been spilt there." 


*Yes, madam," replied the old housekeeper in a 
low voice, *blood has been spilt on that spot." 
“How horrid,” cried Mrs. Otis; “I don't at all care 
for blood-stains in a sitting-room. It must be removed 
at once.” 
The old woman smiled, and answered in the same = 
low, mysterious voice, “It is the blood of Lady Eleanore 
de Canterville, who was murdered on that very spot by 
her own husband, Sir Simon de Canterville, in 1575. 
Sir Simon survived her nine years, and disappeared 


suddenly under very mysterious circumstances. His 
body has never been discovered, but his guilty spirit 
still haunts the Chase. The blood-stain has been 
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much admired by tourists and others, and cannot be 
removed." 

“That is all nonsense" cried Washington Otis; 
*Pinkerton's Champion Stain Remover and Paragon 
Detergent will clean it up in no time," and before the 
terrified housekeeper could interfere he had fallen upon 
his knees, and was rapidly scouring the floor with a 
small stick of what looked like a black cosmetic. In a 
few moments no trace of the blood-stain could be seen. 

“I knew Pinkerton would do it" he exclaimed 
triumphantly, as he looked round at his admiring 
family; but no sooner had he said these words than a 
terrible flash of lightning lit up the sombre room, a 
fearful peal of thunder made them all start to their 
feet, and Mrs. Umney fainted. 

“What a monstrous climate!” said the American 
Minister calmly, as he lit a long cheroot. “I guess the 
old country is so over-populated that they have not 
enough decent weather for everybody. I have always 
been of opinion that emigration is the only thing for 
England.” 

“My dear Hiram,” cried Mrs. Otis, “what can we 
do with a woman who faints?” 
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“Charge it to her like breakages,” answered the 


Minister; “she won’t faint after that;” and in a few 


moments Mrs. Umney certainly came to. There was 


no doubt, however, that she was extremely upset, and 


she sternly warned Mr. Otis to beware of some trouble 


coming to the house. 


“T have seen things with my own eyes, sir," she 


said, “that would make any Christian’s hair stand .on 
end, and many and many a uight I have not closed 
my eyes in sleep for the awful things that are done 
here.” Mr. Otis, however, and his wife warmly assured 
the honest soul that they were not afraid of ghosts, 
and, after invoking the blessings of Providence on her 
new master and mistress, and making arrangements for 
an increase of salary, the old housekeeper tottered off 
to her own room. 
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Tue storm raged fiercely all that night, but nothing 
of particular note occurred. The next morning, how- 
ever, when they came down to breakfast, they found 
the terrible stain of blood once again on the floor. “I 
don't think it can be the fault of the Paragon Detergent," 
said Washington, *for I have tried it with everything. 
It must be the ghost" He accordingly rubbed out the 
stain a second time, but the second morning it appeared 
again. The third morning also it was there, though the 
library had been locked up at night by Mr. Otis him- 
self, and the key carried upstairs. The whole family 
were now quite interested; Mr. Otis began to suspect 
that he had been too dogmatic in his denial of the 
existence of ghosts, Mrs. Otis expressed her intention 
of joining the Psychical Society, and Washington pre- 
pared a long letter to Messrs. Myers and Podmore on 


the subject of the Permanence of Sanguineous Stains 


when connected with Crime. That night all doubts 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime. 6 
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about the objective existence of phantasmata were re- 
moved for ever. 

The day had been warm and sunny; and, in the 
cool of the evening, the whole family went out for a 
drive. 'They did not return home till nine o'clock, 
when they had a light supper. The conversation in no 
way turned upon ghosts, so there were not even those 
primary conditions of receptive expectation which so 
often precede the presentation of psychical phenomena. 
The subjects discussed, as I have since learned from 
Mr. Otis, were merely such as form the ordinary con- 
versation of cultured Americans of the better class, such 
as the immense superiority of Miss Fanny Davenport 
over Sara Bernhardt as an actress; the difficulty of ob- 
taining green corn, buckwheat cakes, and hominy, even 
in the best English houses; the importance of Boston in 
the development of the world-soul; the advantages of 
the baggage check system in railway travelling; and the 
sweetness of the New York accent as compared to the 
London drawl. No mention at all was made of the super- 
natural nor was Sir Simon de Canterville alluded to in 
any way. At eleven o'clock the family retired, and by 
half-past all the lights were out. Some time after, 
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Mr. Otis was awakened by a curious noise in the corri- 
dor, outside his room. It sounded like the clank of 
metal and seemed to be coming nearer every moment. 
He got up at once, struck a match, and looked at the 
time. It was exactly one o'clock. He was quite calm, 
and felt his pulse, which was not at all feverish, The 
strange noise still continued, and with it he heard dis- 
tinctly the sound of footsteps. He put on his slippers, 
took a small oblong phial out of his dressing-case, and 
opened the door Right in front of him he saw, in the 
wan moonlight, an old man of terrible aspect. His eyes 
were as red burning coals; long grey hair fell over his 
shoulders in matted coils; his garments, which were of 
antique cut, were soiled and ragged, and from his wrists 
and ankles hung heavy manacles and rusty gyves. 

“My dear sir," said Mr. Otis, “I really must insist 
on your oiling those chains, and have brought you for 
that purpose a small bottle of the Tammany Rising Sun 
Lubricator. It is said to be completely efficacious upon 
one application, and there are several testimonials to 
that effect on the wrapper from some of our most emi- 


nent native divines. I shall leave it here for you by the 


bedroom candles, and will be happy to supply you with 
6* 
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more should you require it" With these words the 
United States Minister laid the bottle down on a marble 
table, and, closing his door, retired to rest. 

For a moment the Canterville ghost stood quite 
motionless in natural indignation; then, dashing the 
bottle violently upon the polished floor, he fled down 
the corridor, uttering hollow groans, and emitting a 
ghastly green light. Just, however, as he reached the 
top of the great oak staircase, a door was flung open, 
two little white-robed figures appeared, and a large 
pillow whizzed past his head! There was evidently no 
time to be lost, so, hastily adopting the Fourth Dimen- 
sion of Space as a means of escape, he vanished 
through the wainscoting, and the house became quite 


quiet. 


On reaching a small secret chamber in the left 
wing, he leaned up against a moonbeam to recover his 
breath, and began to try and realise his position. 
Never, in a brilliant and uninterrupted career of three 
hundred years, had he been so grossly insulted. He 
thought of the Dowager Duchess, whom he had fright- 
ened into a fit as she stood before the glass in her lace 
and diamonds; of the four housemaids, who had gone 
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off into hysterics when he merely grinned at them 
through the curtains of one of the spare bedrooms; of 
the rector of the parish, whose candle he had blown 
out as he was coming late one night from the library, 
and who had been under the care of Sir William Gull 
ever since, a perfect martyr to nervous disorders; and 
of old Madame de Tremouillac, who, having wakened 
up one morning early and seen a skeleton seated in an 
armchair by the fire reading her diary, had been con- 
fined to her bed for six weeks with an attack of brain- 
fever, and, on her recovery, had become reconciled to 
the Church, and broken off her connection with that 
notorious sceptic Monsieur de Voltaire. He remembered 
the terrible night when the wicked Lord Canterville was 
found choking in his dressing-room, with the knave of 
diamonds half-way down his throat, and confessed, just 
before he died, that he had cheated Charles James Fox 
out of £50,000 at Crockford's by means of that very 
card, and swore that the ghost had made him swallow 
it All his great achievements came back to him again, 
from the butler who had shot himself in the pantry be- 
cause he had seen a green hand tapping at the window- 
pane, to the beautiful Lady Stutfield, who was always 
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obliged to wear a black velvet band round her throat to 
| hide the mark of five fingers burnt upon her white skin, 
‘ and who drowned herself at last in the carp-pond at 
i the end of the King’s Walk. With the enthusiastic 
j egotism of the true artist he went over his most cele- 
brated performances, and smiled bitterly to himself as 
he recalled to mind his last appearance as *Red Ruben, 
or the Strangled Babe,” his début as “Gaunt Gibeon, 4 
} the Blood-sucker of Bexley Moor,” and the furore he 
had excited one lovely June evening by merely playing 
ninepins with his own bones upon the lawn-tennis 
ground. And after all this, some wretched modern 
Americans were to come and offer him the Rising Sun 
Lubricator, and throw pillows at his head! It was quite 
unbearable. Besides, no ghosts in history had ever been 
treated in this manner. Accordingly, he determined to 
have vengeance, and remained till daylight in an atti- 
tude of deep thought. 
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THE next morning when the Otis family met at 
breakfast, they discussed the ghost at some length. 
The United States Minister was naturally a little an- 
noyed to find that his present had not been accepted. 
*[ have no wish," he said, *to do the ghost any per- 
sonal injury, and I must say that, considering the 
length of time he has been in the house, I don't think 
it is at all polite to throw pillows at him”—a very just 
remark, at which, I am sorry to say, the twins burst 
into shouts of laughter. *Upon the other hand," he 
continued, *if he really declines to use the Rising Sun 
Lubricator, we shall have to take his chains from him. 
It would be quite impossible to sleep, with such a noise 
going on outside the bedrooms." 

For the rest of the week, however, they were un- 
disturbed, the only thing that excited any attention 
being the continual renewal of the blood-stain on the 


library floor. This certainly was very. strange, as the 
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door was always locked at night by Mr. Otis, and the 
windows kept closely barred. The chameleon-like 
colour, also, of the stain excited a good deal of com- 
ment. Some mornings it was a dull (almost Indian) 
red, then it would be vermilion, then a rich purple, 
and once when they came down for family prayers, 
according to the simple rites of the Free American Re- 
formed Episcopalian Church, they found it a bright 
emerald-green. These kaleidoscopic changes naturally 
amused the party very much, and bets on the subject 
were freely made every evening. The only person who 
did not enter into the joke was little Virginia, who, for 
some unexplained reason, was always a good deal dis- 
tressed at the sight of the blood-stain, and very nearly 
cried the morning it was emerald-green. 

The second appearance of the ghost was on Sun- 
day night. Shortly after they had gone to bed they 
were suddenly alarmed by a fearful crash in the hall. 
Rushing downstairs, they found that a large suit of old 
armour had become detached from its stand, and had 
fallen on the stone floor, while, seated in a high-backed 
chair, was the Canterville ghost, rubbing his knees with 
an expression of acute agony on his face. The twins, 
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having brought their peashooters with them, at once 
discharged two pellets on him, with that accuracy of 
aim which can only be attained by long and careful 
practice on a writing-master, while the United States 
Minister covered him with his revolver, and called upon 
him, in accordance with Californian etiquette, to hold 
up his hands! The ghost started up with a wild 
shriek of rage, and swept through them like a mist, 
extinguishing Washington Otis’s candle as he passed, 
and so leaving them all in total darkness. On reach- 
ing the top of the staircase he recovered himself, and 
determined to give his celebrated peal of demoniac 
laughter. This he had on more than one occasion 
found extremely useful. It was said to have turned 
Lord Raker's wig grey in a single night, and had cer- 
tainly made three of Lady Canterville’s French gover- 
nesses give warning before their month was up. He 
accordingly laughed his most horrible laugh, till the 
old vaulted roof rang and rang again, but hardly had 
the fearful echo died away when a door opened, and 
Mrs. Otis came out in a light blue dressing-gown. “I 
am afraid you are far from well, she said, *and have 
brought you a bottle of Dr. Dobell’s tincture. If it is 
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indigestion, you will find it a most excellent remedy.” 
The ghost glared at her in fury, and began at once to 
make preparations for turning himself into a large black 
dog, an accomplishment for which he was justly 
renowned, and to which the family doctor always attri- 
buted the permanent idiocy of Lord Canterville’s uncle, 
the Hon. Thomas Horton. The sound of approaching 
footsteps, however, made him hesitate in his fell pur- 
pose, so he contented himself with becoming faintly 
phosphorescent, and vanished with a deep churchyard 
groan, just as the twins had come up to him. 

On reaching his room he entirely broke down, and 
became a prey to the most violent agitation. The 
vulgarity of the twins, and the gross materialism of 
Mrs. Otis, were naturally extremely annoying, but what 
really. distressed him most was, that he had been un- 
able to wear the suit of mail. He had hoped that 
even modern Americans would be thrilled by the sight 
of a Spectre In Armour, if for no more sensible reason, 
at least out of respect for their national poet Long- 
fellow, over whose graceful and attractive poetry he 
himself had whiled away many a weary hour when the 


Cantervilles were up in town. Besides, it was his own 
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suit. He had worn it with great success at the Kenil- 
worth tournament, and had been highly complimented 
on it by no less a person than the Virgin Queen her- 
self. Yet when he had put it on, he had been com- 
pletely overpowered by the weight of the huge breast- 
plate and steel casque, and had fallen heavily on the 


| 
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stone pavement, barking both his knees severely, and 
^ bruising the knuckles of his right hand. 

For some days after this he was extremely ill, and 
hardly stirred out of his room at all, except to keep 
the blood-stain in proper repair. However, by taking 
great care of himself, he recovered, and resolved to 
make a third attempt to frighten the United States 
Minister and his family. He selected Friday, the 17th 
of August, for his appearance, and spent most of that 
day in looking over his wardrobe, ultimately deciding 
in favour of a large slouched hat with a red feather, a 
winding-sheet frilled at the wrists and neck, and a 
rusty dagger. "Towards evening a violent storm of rain 
came on, and the wind was so high that all the win- 
dows and doors in the old house shook and rattled. 
In fact, it was just such weather as he loved. His 


plan of action was this He was to make his way 
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quietly to Washington Otis's room, gibber at him from 
the foot of the bed, and stab himself three times in the 
throat to the sound of slow music. He bore Wash- 
ington a special grudge, being quite aware that it was 
he who was in the habit of removing the famous Canter- 
ville blood-stain, by means of Pinkerton's Paragon De- 
tergent Having reduced the reckless and fool-hardy 
youth to a condition of abject terror, he was then to 
proceed to the room occupied by the United States 
Minister and his wife, and there to place a clammy 
hand on Mrs. Otis's forehead, while he hissed into her 
trembling husband's ear the awful secrets of the 
charnel-house. With regard to little Virginia, he had 
not quite made up his mind. She had never insulted 
him in any way, and was pretty and gentle A few 
hollow groans from the wardrobe, he thought, would 
be more than sufficient, or, if that failed to wake her, 
he might grabble at the counterpane with palsy-twitch- 
ing fingers. As for the twins, he was quite determined 
to teach them a lesson. The first thing to be done, 
was, of course, to sit upon their chests, so as to pro- 
duce the stifling sensation of nightmare. Then, as their 
beds were quite close to each other, to stand between 
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them in the form of a green, icy-cold corpse, till they 
became paralysed with fear, and finally, to throw off 
the winding-sheet, and crawl round the room, with white 
bleached bones and one rolling eyeball, in the character 
of “Dumb Daniel, or the Suicide’s Skeleton," a ró/e in 
which he had on more than one occasion produced a 
great effect, and which he considered quite equal to 
his famous part of “Martin the Maniac, or the Masked 
Mystery.” 

At half-past ten he heard the family going to bed. 
For some time he was disturbed by wild shrieks of 
laughter from the twins, who, with the light-hearted 
gaiety of schoolboys, were evidently amusing themselves 
before they retired to rest, but at a quarter past eleven 
all was still, and, as midnight sounded, he sallied forth. 
The owl beat against the window panes, the raven 
croaked from the old yew-tree, and the wind wandered 
moaning round the house like a lost soul; but the Otis 
family slept unconscious of their doom, and high above 
the rain and storm he could hear the steady snoring 
of the Minister for the United States. He stepped 
stealthily out of the wainscoting, with an evil smile on 


his cruel, wrinkled mouth, and the moon hid her face 
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in a cloud as he stole past the great oriel window, 
where his own arms and those of his murdered wife 
were blazoned in azure and gold. On and on he 
glided, like an evil shadow, the very darkness seeming 
to loathe him as he passed. Once he thought he heard 
something call, and stopped; but it was only the baying 
of a dog from the Red Farm, and he went on, mutter- 
ing strange sixteenth-century curses, and ever and anon 
brandishing the rusty dagger in the midnight air. 
Finally he reached the corner of the passage that led 
to luckless Washington's room. For a moment he 
paused there, the wind blowing his long grey locks 
about his head, and twisting into grotesque and fantastic 
folds the nameless horror of the dead man's shroud. 
'Then the clock struck the quarter, and he felt the time 
was come. He chuckled to himself, and turned the 
corner; but no sooner had he done so, than, with a 
piteous wail of terror, he fell back, and hid his blanched 
face in his long, bony hands. Right in front of him 
was standing a horrible spectre, motionless as a carven 
image, and monstrous as a madman's dream! Its head 
was bald and burnished; its face round, and fat, and 
white; and hideous laughter seemed to have writhed its 
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features into an eternal grin. From the eyes streamed 
rays of scarlet light, the mouth was a wide well of fire, 
and a hideous garment, like to his own, swathed with 
its silent snows the Titan form. On its breast was a 
placard with strange writing in antique characters, some 
scroll of shame it seemed, some record of wild sins, 
some awful calendar of crime, and, with its right hand, 
it bore aloft a falchion of gleaming steel. 

Never having seen a ghost before, he naturally was 
terribly frightened, and, after a second hasty glance at 
the awful phantom, he fled back to his room, tripping 
up in his long winding-sheet as he sped down the 
corridor, and finally dropping the rusty dagger into the 
Minister's jack-boots, where it was found in the mor- 
ning by the butler. Once in the privacy of his own 
apartment, he flung himself down on a small pallet- 
bed, and hid his face under the clothes. After a time, 
however, the brave old Canterville spirit asserted itself, 
and he determined to go and speak to the other ghost 
as soon as it was daylight. Accordingly, just as the 
dawn was touching the hills with silver, he returned 
towards the spot where he had first laid eyes on the 
grisly phantom, feeling that, after all, two ghosts were 
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better than one, and that, by the aid of his new friend, 
1 he might safely grapple with the twins. On reaching 
; : the spot, however, a terrible sight met his gaze. Some- 
thing had evidently happened to the spectre, for the | 
light had entirely faded from its hollow eyes, the gleam- 
ing falchion had fallen from its hand, and it was leaning 
up against the wall in a strained and uncomfortable 
attitude. He rushed forward and seized it in his arms, 
when, to his horror, the head slipped off and rolled on 
the floor, the body assumed a recumbent posture, and 
he found himself clasping a white dimity bed-curtain, 
with a sweeping-brush, a kitchen cleaver, and a hollow 
turnip lying at his feet! Unable to understand this 
curious transformation, he clutched the placard with 
feverish haste, and there, in the grey morning light, he 
19 read these fearful words;— 


WE OTIS GHOSTE, 
We Onlie Grut and Originale Spook, 
Beware of We Smitationes, 
AN others are Counterfeite, 
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The whole thing flashed across him. He had been 
tricked, foiled, and outwitted! The old Canterville look 
came into his eyes; he ground his toothless gums 
together; and, raising his withered hands high above 
his head, swore, according to the picturesque phraseology 
of the antique school, that when Chanticleer had sounded 
twice his merry horn, deeds of blood would be wrought, 
and Murder walk abroad with silent feet. 

Hardly had he finished this awful oath when, from 
the red-tiled roof of a distant homestead, a cock crew. 
He laughed a long, low, bitter laugh, and waited. Hour 
after hour he waited, but the cock, for some strange 
reason, did not crow again. Finally, at half-past seven, 
the arrival of the housemaids made him give up his 
fearful vigil, and he stalked back to his room, thinking 
of his vain hope and baffled purpose. There he con- 
sulted several books of ancient chivalry, of which he 
was exceedingly fond, and found that, on every occasion 
on which his oath had been used, Chanticleer had 
always crowed a second time. “Perdition seize the 
naughty fowl,” he muttered, “I have seen the day when, 
with my stout spear, I would have run him through the 


gorge, and made him crow for me an ’twere in death!" 
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He then retired to a comfortable lead coffin, and stayed 
there till evening. 


IV. 


THE next day the ghost was very weak and tired. 
The terrible excitement of the last four weeks was be- 
ginning to have its effect. His nerves were completely 
shattered, and he started at the slightest noise. For 
five days he kept his room, and at last made up his 
mind to give up the point of the blood-stain on the 
library floor. If the Otis family did not want it, they 
clearly did not deserve it. They were evidently people 
on a low, material plane of existence, and quite in- 
capable of appreciating the symbolic value of sensuous 
phenomena. The question of phantasmic apparitions, 
and the development of astral bodies, was of course 
quite a different matter, and really not under his control. 
It was his solemn duty to appear in the corridor once 


a week, and to gibber from the large oriel window on 
the first and third Wednesday in every month, and he 
did not see how he could honourably escape from his 
obligations. It is quite true that his life had been very 
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evil, but, upon the other hand, he was most con- 
scientious in all things connected with the supernatural 
For the next three Saturdays, accordingly, he traversed 
the corridor as usual between midnight and three o'clock, 
taking every possible precaution against being either 
heard or seen. He removed his boots, trod as lightly 
as possible on the old worm-eaten boards, wore a large 
black velvet cloak, and was careful to use the Rising 
Sun Lubricator for oiling his chains. I am bound to 
acknowledge that it was with a good deal of difficulty 
that he brought himself to adopt this last mode of 
protection. However, one night, while the family were 
at dinner, he slipped into Mr. Otis's bedroom and carried 
off the bottle. He felt a little humiliated at first, but 
afterwards was sensible enough to see that there was a 
great deal to be said for the invention, and, to a certain 
degree, it served his purpose. Still, in spite of every- 
thing, he was not left unmolested. Strings were con- 
tinually being stretched across the corridor, over which 
he tripped in the dark, and on one occasion, while 
dressed for the part of “Black Isaac, or the Huntsman 
of Hogley Woods,” he met with a severe fall, through 
treading on a butter-slide, which the twins had con- 
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structed from the entrance of the Tapestry Chamber to 
the top of the oak staircase. This last insult so enraged 
him, that he resolved to make one final effort to assert 
his dignity and social position, and determined to visit the 
insolent young Etonians the next night in his celebrated 
character of “Reckless Rupert, or the Headless Earl.” 
He had not appeared in this disguise for more than 
seventy years; in fact, not since he had so frightened 
pretty Lady Barbara Modish by means of it, that she 
suddenly broke off her engagement with the present 
Lord Cantervilles grandfather, and ran away to Gretna 
Green with handsome Jack Castleton, declaring that 
nothing in the world would induce her to marry into 
a family that allowed such a horrible phantom to walk 
up and down the terrace at twilight. Poor Jack was 
afterwards shot in a duel by Lord Canterville on Wands- 
worth Common, and Lady Barbara died of a broken 
heart at Tunbridge Wells before the year was out, so, 
in every way, it had been a great success. It was, 
however, an extremely difficult “make-up,” if I may 
use such a theatrical expression in connection with one 
of the greatest mysteries of the supernatural, or, to 
employ a more scientific term, the higher-natural world, 
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and it took him fully three hours to make his prepara- 
tions. At last everything was ready, and he was very 
pleased with his appearance. The big leather riding- 
boots that went with the dress were just a little too 
large for him, and he could only find one of the two 
horse-pistols, but, on the whole, he was quite satisfied, 
and at a quarter past one he glided out of the wain- 
scoting and crept down the corridor. On reaching the 
room occupied by the twins, which I should mention 
was called the Blue Bed Chamber, on account of the 
colour of its hangings, he found the door just ajar. 
Wishing to make an effective entrance, he flung it wide 
open, when a heavy jug of water fell right down on 
him, wetting him to the skin, and just missing his left 
shoulder by a couple of inches. At the same moment 
he heard stifled shrieks of laughter proceeding from 
the four-post bed. The shock to his nervous system 
was so great that he fled back to his room as hard as 
he could go, and the next day he was laid up with a 
severe cold. The only thing that at all consoled him 
in the whole affair was the fact that he had not brought 
his head with him, for, had he done so, the con- 
sequences might have been very serious. 
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He now gave up all hope of ever frightening this 
rude American family, and contented himself, as a 
rule, with creeping about the passages in list slippers, 
with a thick red muffler round his throat for fear of 
draughts, and a small arquebuse, in case he should be 
attacked by the twins. The final blow he received oc- 
curred on the 19th of September. He had gone down- 
stairs to the great entrance-hall, feeling sure that there, 
at any rate, he would be quite unmolested, and was 
amusing himself by making satirical remarks on the 
large Saroni photographs of the United States Minister 
and his wife, which had now taken the place of the 
Canterville family pictures. He was simply but neatly 
clad in a long shroud, spotted with churchyard mould, 
had tied up his jaw with a strip of yellow linen, and 
carried a small lantern and a sexton's spade. In fact, 
he was dressed for the character of *Jonas the Grave- 
less, or the Corpse-Snatcher of Chertsey Barn," one of 
his most remarkable impersonations, and one which 
the Cantervilles had every reason to remember, as it 
was the real origin of their quarrel with their neigh- 
bour, Lord Rufford. It was about a quarter past two 
o'clock in the morning, and, as far as he could ascer- 
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tain, no one was stirring. As he was strolling towards 
the library, however, to see if there were any traces 
left of the blood-stain, suddenly there leaped out on 
him from a dark corner two figures, who waved their 
arms wildly above their heads, and shrieked out “BOO!” 
in his ear. 

Seized with a panic, which, under the circum- 
stances, was only natural, he rushed for the staircase, 
but found Washington Otis waiting for him there with 
the big garden-syringe; and being thus hemmed in by 
his enemies on every side, and driven almost to bay, 
he vanished into the great iron stove, which, for- 
tunately for him, was not lit, and had to make his 
way home through the flues and chimneys, arriving at 
his own room in a terrible state of dirt, disorder, and 
despair. 

After this he was not seen again on any nocturnal 
expedition. The twins lay in wait for him on several 
occasions, and strewed the passages with nutshells every 
night to the great annoyance of their parents and the 
servants, but it was of no avail. It was quite evident 
that his feelings were so wounded that he would not 


appear. Mr. Otis consequently resumed his great work 
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on the history of the Democratic Party, on which he 
had been engaged for some years; Mrs. Otis organised 
a wonderful clam-bake, which amazed the whole county; 
the boys took to lacrosse, euchre, poker, and other 
American national games; and Virginia rode about the 
lanes on her pony, accompanied by the young Duke of 
Cheshire, who had come to spend the last week of his 
holidays at Canterville Chase. It was generally as- 
sumed that the ghost had gone away, and, in fact, 
Mr. Otis wrote a letter to that effect to Lord Canter- 
ville, who, in reply, expressed his great pleasure at the 
news, and sent his best congratulations to the Minister’s 
worthy wife. 

The Otises, however, were deceived, for the ghost 
was still in the house, and though now almost an in- 
valid, was by no means ready to let matters rest, par- 
ticularly as he heard that among the guests was the 
young Duke of Cheshire, whose grand-uncle, Lord 
Francis Stilton, had once bet a hundred guineas with 
Colonel Carbury that he would play dice with the 
Canterville ghost, and was found the next morning 
lying on the floor of the card-room in such a helpless 
paralytic state, that though he lived on to a great age, 
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he was never able to say anything again but “Double 
Sixes.” The story was well known at the time, though, 
of course, out of respect to the feelings of the two 
noble families, every attempt was made to hush it up; 
and a full account of all the circumstances connected 
with it will be found in the third volume of Lord 
Tattle’s Recollections of the Prince Regent and his 
Friends. The ghost, then, was naturally very anxious 
to show that he had not lost his influence over the 
Stiltons, with whom, indeed, he was distantly con- 
nected, his own first cousin having been married ez 
secondes noces to the Sieur de Bulkeley, from whom, 
as everyone knows, the Dukes of Cheshire are lineally 
descended. Accordingly, he made arrangements for 
appearing to Virginia's little lover in his celebrated im- 
personation of *The Vampire Monk, or, the Bloodless 
Benedictine," a performance so horrible that when old 
Lady Startup saw it, which she did on one fatal New 
Year's Eve, in the year 1764, she went off into the 
most piercing shrieks, which culminated in violent 
apoplexy, and died in three days, after disinheriting 
the Cantervilles, who were her nearest relations, and 
leaving all her money to her London apothecary. At 
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the last moment, however, his terror of the twins pre- 
vented his leaving his room, and the little Duke slept 
in peace under the great feathered canopy in the Royal 
Bedchamber, and dreamed of Virginia. 


V. 


A rew days after this, Virginia and her curly-haired 
cavalier went out riding on Brockley meadows, where 
she tore her habit so badly in getting through a hedge, 
that, on their return home, she made up her mind to 
go up by the back staircase so as not to be seen. As 
she was running past the Tapestry Chamber, the door 
of which happened to be open, she fancied she saw 
someone inside, and thinking it was her mother’s maid, 
who sometimes used to bring her work there, looked in 
to ask her to mend her habit. To her immense sur- 
prise, however, it was the Canterville Ghost himself! 
He was sitting by the window, watching the ruined 
gold of the yellowing trees fly through the air, and the 
red leaves dancing madly down the long avenue. His 
head was leaning on his hand, and his whole attitude 
was one of extreme depression. Indeed, so forlorn, 
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and so much out of repair did he look, that little 
Virginia, whose first idea had been to run away and 
lock herself in her room, was filled with pity, and 
determined to try and comfort him. So light was her 
footfall, and so deep his melancholy, that he was not 
aware of her presence till she spoke to him. 

“I am so sorry for you,” she said, “but my brothers 
are going back to Eton to-morrow, and then, if you 
behave yourself, no one will annoy you." 

“It is absurd asking me to behave myself,” he 
answered, looking round in astonishment at the pretty 
little girl who had ventured to address him, *quite ab- 
surd. I must rattle my chains, and groan through 
keyholes, and walk about at night, if that is what you 
mean. It is my only reason for existing.” 

“It is no reason at all for existing, and you know 
you have been very wicked. Mrs. Umney told us, the 
first day we arrived here, that you had killed your 
wife." 

*Well, I quite admit it," said the Ghost petulantly, 
*but it was a purely family matter, and concerned no 
one else." 

“It is very wrong to kil anyone,” said Virginia, 
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who at times had a sweet Puritan gravity, caught from 
some old New England ancestor. 

*Oh, I hate the cheap severity of abstract ethics! 
My wife was very plain, never had my ruffs properly 
starched, and knew nothing about cookery. Why, there 
was a buck I had shot in Hogley Woods, a magnificent 
pricket, and do you know how she had it sent up to 
table? However, it is no matter now, for it is all over, 
and I don't think it was very nice of her brothers to 
starve me to death, though I did kill her." 

*Starve you to death? Oh, Mr. Ghost, I mean 
Sir Simon, are you hungry? I have a sandwich in my 
case. Would you like it?" 

*No, thank you, I never eat anything now; but it 
is very kind of you, all the same, and you are much 
nicer than the rest of your horrid, rude, vulgar, dis- 
honest family." 

“Stop!” cried Virginia, stamping her foot, “it is 
you who are rude, and horrid, and vulgar, and as for 
dishonesty, you know you stole the paints out of my 
box to try and furbish up that ridiculous blood-stain in 
the library. First you took all my reds, including the 


vermilion, and I couldn't do any more sunsets, then 
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you took the emerald-green and the chrome-yellow, and 
finally I had nothing left but indigo and Chinese white, 
and could only do moonlight scenes, which are always 
depressing to look at, and not at all easy to paint. I 
never told on you, though I was very much annoyed, 
and it was most ridiculous, the whole thing; for who 
ever heard of emerald-green blood?” 

“Well, really,” said the Ghost, rather meekly, “what 
was I to do? It is a very difficult thing to get real 
blood nowadays, and, as your brother began it all with 
his Paragon Detergent, I certainly saw no reason why I 
should not have your paints. As for colour, that is 
always a matter of taste: the Cantervilles have blue 
blood, for instance, the very bluest in England; but I 
know you Americans don’t care for things of this 
kind.” 

“You know nothing about it, and the best thing 
you can do is to emigrate and improve your mind. 
My father will be only too happy to give you a free 
passage, and though there is a heavy duty on spirits of 
every kind, there will be no difficulty about the Custom 
House, as the officers are all Democrats. Once in New 


York, you are sure to be a great success. I know lots 
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of people there who would give a hundred thousand 
dollars to have a grandfather, and much more than 
that to have a family Ghost.” 

“I don’t think I should like America.” 

*[ suppose because we have no ruins and no 
curiosities,” said Virginia satirically. 

“No ruins! no curiosities!” answered the Ghost; 
“you have your navy and your manners.” 

“Good evening; I will go and ask papa to get the 
twins an extra week’s holiday.” 

“Please don’t go, Miss Virginia,” he cried; “I am 
so lonely and so unhappy, and I really don’t know 
what to do. I want to go to sleep and I cannot.” 

“That’s quite absurd! You have merely to go to 
bed and blow out the candle. It is very difficult some- 
times to keep awake, especially at church, but there is 
no difficulty at all about sleeping. Why, even babies 
know how to do that, and they are not very clever.” 

“I have not slept for three hundred years,” he said 
sadly, and Virginia’s beautiful blue eyes opened in 
wonder; “for three hundred years I have not slept, and 
I am so tired.” 


Virginia grew quite grave, and her little lips trem- 
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bled like rose-leaves. She came towards him, and 
kneeling down at his side, looked up into his old 
withered face. 

*Poor, poor Ghost," she murmured; *have you no 
place where you can sleep?” 

“Far away beyond the pine-woods,” he answered, 
in a low dreamy voice, “there is a little garden. There 
the grass grows long and deep, there are the great 
white stars of the hemlock flower, there the nightingale 
sings all night long. All night long he sings, and the 
cold, crystal moon looks down, and the yew-tree spreads 
out its giant arms over the sleepers.” 

Virginia’s eyes grew dim with tears, and she hid 
her face in her hands. 

“You mean the Garden of Death,” she whispered. 

“Ves, Death. Death must be so beautiful. To lie 
in the soft brown earth, with the grasses waving above 
one’s head, and listen to silence. To have no yester- 
day, and no to-morrow. To forget time, to forgive life, 
to be at peace. You can help me. You can open for 
me the portals of Death’s house, for Love is always with 
you, and Love is stronger than Death is.” 

Virginia trembled, a cold shudder ran through her, 
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and for a few moments there was silence. She felt as 
if she was in a terrible dream. 

Then the Ghost spoke again, and his voice sounded 
like the sighing of the wind. 

*Have you ever read the old prophecy on the 
library window?" 

“Oh, often," cried the little girl, looking up; “I 
know it quite well. It is painted in curious black 
letters, and it is difficult to read. There are only 
six lines: 

“hen x golben girl can fin 
Prayer from ont the lips of sin, 
` When the barren almond bears, 
And x little quls gibes stony its tears, 
Then shall all the house be still 
And peace come to Ganterbille,” 


But I don’t know what they mean.” 

“They mean,” he said sadly, “that you must weep 
with me for my sins, because I have no tears, and pray 
with me for my soul, because I have no faith, and then, 
if you have always been sweet, and good, and gentle, 
the Angel of Death will have mercy on me. You will 
see fearful shapes in darkness, and wicked voices will 
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whisper in your ear, but they will not harm you, for 
against the purity of a little child the powers of Hell 
cannot prevail.” 

Virginia made no answer, and the Ghost wrung his 
hands in wild despair as he looked down at her bowed 
golden head. Suddenly she stood up, very pale, and 
with a strange light in her eyes. “I am not afraid,” 
she said firmly, “and I will ask the Angel to have mercy 
on you.” 

He rose from his seat with a faint cry of joy, and 
taking her hand bent over it with old-fashioned grace 
and kissed it. His fingers were as cold as ice, and his 
lips burned like fire, but Virginia did not falter, as he 
led her across the dusky room. On the faded green 
tapestry were broidered little huntsmen. They blew 
their tasselled horns and with their tiny hands waved 
to her to go back. “Go back! little Virginia,” they 
cried, “go back!” but the Ghost clutched her hand 
more tightly, and she shut her eyes against them. Hor- 
rible animals with lizard tails, and goggle eyes, blinked 
at her from the carven chimney-piece, and murmured, 
“Beware! little Virginia, beware! we may never see you 


again,” but the Ghost glided on more swiftly, and Vir- 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime. 8 
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ginia did not listen. When they reached the end of the 
room he stopped, and muttered some words she could 
not understand. She opened her eyes, and saw the 
wall slowly fading away like a mist, and a great black 
cavern in front of her. A bitter cold wind swept round 
them, and she felt something pulling at her dress. 
“Quick, quick,” cried the Ghost, “or it will be too late,” 
and, in a moment, the wainscoting had closed behind 
them, and the Tapestry Chamber was empty. 


| 
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ABOUT ten minutes later, the bell rang for tea, and, 
as Virginia did not come down, Mrs. Otis sent up one 
of the footmen to tell her. After a little time he re- 
turned and said that he could not find Miss Virginia 
anywhere. As she was in the habit of going out to the 
garden every evening to get flowers for the dinner-table, 
Mrs. Otis was not at all alarmed at first, but when six 
o’clock struck, and Virginia did not appear, she became 
really agitated, and sent the boys out to look for her, 
while she herself and Mr. Otis searched every room in 
the house. At half-past six the boys came back and said 
that they could find no trace. of their sister anywhere. 
They were all now in the greatest state of excitement, 
and did not know what to do, when Mr. Otis suddenly 
remembered that, some few days before, he had given 
a band of gypsies permission to camp in the park. He 
accordingly at once set off for Blackfell Hollow, where 


he knew they were, accompanied by his eldest son and 
8* 
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two of the farm-servants. The little Duke of Cheshire, who 
was perfectly frantic with anxiety, begged hard to be 
allowed to go too, but Mr. Otis would not allow him, 
as he was afraid there might be a scuffle. On arriving 
at the spot, however, he found that the gypsies had 
gone, and it was evident that their departure had been 
rather sudden, as the fire was still burning, and some 
plates were lying on the grass. Having sent off 
Washington and the’ two men to scour the district, he 
ran home, and despatched telegrams to all the police- 
inspectors in the county, telling them to look out for a 
little girl who had been kidnapped by tramps or gypsies. 
He then ordered his horse to be brought round, and, 
afte: insisting on his wife and the three boys sitting 
down to dinner, rode off down the Ascot Road with a 
groom. He had hardly, however, gone a couple of miles 
when he heard somebody galloping after him, and, 
looking round, saw the little Duke coming up on his 
pony, with his face very flushed and no hat. “I’m 
awfully sorry, Mr. Otis,” gasped out the boy, “but I 
can’t eat any dinner as long as Virginia is lost. Please, 
don’t be angry with me; if you had let us be engaged 
last year, there would never have been all this trouble. 


Le 
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You won't send me back, will you? I can't go! 
I won't go!" 

The Minister could not help smiling at the hand- 
some young scapegrace, and was a good deal touched 
at his devotion to Virginia, so leaning down from his 
horse, he patted him kindly on the shoulders, and said, 
*Well, Cecil, if you won't go back I suppose you must 
come with me, but I must get you a hat at Ascot." 

*Oh, bother my hat! I want Virginia!" cried the 
little Duke, laughing, and they galloped on to the rail- 
way station. There Mr. Otis inquired of the station- 
master if anyone answering the description of Virginia 
had been seen on the platform, but could get no news 
of her. The station-master, however, wired up and 
down the line and assured him that a strict watch 
would be kept for her, and, after having bought a hat 
for the little Duke from a linen-draper, who was just 
putting up his shutters, Mr. Otis rode off to Bexley, a 
village about four miles away, which he was told was a 
well-known haunt of the gypsies, as there was a large 
common next to it Here they roused up the rural. 
policeman, but could get no information from him, and, 
after riding all over the common, they turned their | 
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horses heads homewards, and reached the Chase about 
eleven o'clock, dead-tired and almost heart-broken. 
They found Washington and the twins waiting for them 
at the gate-house with lanterns, as the avenue was very 
dark. Not the slightest trace of Virginia had been dis- 
covered. The gypsies had been caught on Brockley 
meadows, but she was not with them, and they had ex- 
plained their sudden departure by saying that they had 
mistaken the date of Chorton Fair, and had gone off in 
a hurry for fear they might be late. Indeed, they had 
been quite distressed at hearing of Virginia’s disappear- 
ance, as they were very grateful to Mr. Otis for having 
allowed them to camp in his park, and four of their 
number had stayed behind to help in the search. The 
carp-pond had been dragged, and the whole Chase 


thoroughly gone over, but without any result. It was 


evident that, for that night at any rate, Virginia was 
lost to them; and it was in a state of the deepest 
depression that Mr. Otis and the boys walked up to 
the house, the groom following behind with the two 
horses and the pony. In the hall they found a group 
of frightened servants, and lying on a sofa in the 
library was poor Mrs. Otis, almost out of her mind with 
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terror and anxiety, and having her forehead bathed with 
eau de Cologne by the old housekeeper. Mr. Otis at 
once insisted on her having something to eat, and 
ordered up supper for the whole party. It was a 
melancholy meal, as hardly anyone spoke, and even the 
twins were awestruck and subdued, as they were very 
fond of their sister. When they had finished, Mr. Otis, 
in spite of the entreaties of the little Duke, ordered 
them all to bed, saying that nothing more could be 
done that night, and that he would telegraph in the 
morning to Scotland Yard for some detectives to be 
sent down immediately. Just as they were passing out 
of the dining-room, midnight began to boom from the 
clock tower, and when the last stroke sounded they 
heard a crash and a sudden shrill cry; a dreadful peal 
of thunder shook the house, a strain of unearthly music 
floated through the air, a panel at the top of the stair- 
case flew back with a loud noise, and out on the land- 
ing, looking very pale and white, with a little casket in 
her hand, stepped Virginia. In a moment they had all 
rushed up to her. Mrs. Otis clasped her passionately in 
her arms, the Duke smothered her with violent kisses, and 
the twins executed a wild war-dance round the group. 
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*Good heavens! child, where have you been?" said 
Mr. Otis, rather angrily, thinking that she had been 
playing some foolish trick on them. “Cecil and I have 
been riding all over the country looking for you, and 
your mother has been frightened to death. You must 
never play these practical jokes any more." 

*Except on the Ghost! except on the Ghost!" 
shrieked the twins, as they capered about. 

*My own darling, thank God you are found; you 
must never leave my side again," murmured Mrs. Otis, 
as she kissed the trembling child, and smoothed the 
tangled gold of her hair. 

“Papa,” said Virginia quietly, “I have been with 
the Ghost. He is dead, and you must come and see 
him. He had been very wicked, but he was really 
sorry for all that he had done, and he gave me this 
box of beautiful jewels before he died." 

The whole family gazed at her in mute amazement, 
but she was quite grave and serious; and, turning 
round, she led them through the opening in the wain- 
scoting down a narrow secret corridor, Washington 
following with a lighted candle, which he had caught 
up from the table. Finally, they came to a great oak 
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door, studded with rusty nails. When Virginia touched 
it, it swung back on its heavy hinges, and they found 
themselves in a little low room, with a vaulted ceiling, 
and one tiny grated window. Imbedded in the wall 
was a huge iron ring, and chained to it was a gaunt 
skeleton, that was stretched out at full length on the 
stone floor, and seemed to be trying to grasp with its 
long fleshless fingers an old-fashioned trencher and 
ewer, that were placed just out of its reach. The jug 
had evidently been once filled with water, as it was 
covered inside with green mould. There was nothing 
on the trencher but a pile of dust. Virginia knelt down 
beside the skeleton, and, folding her little hands 
together, began to pray silently, while the rest of the 
party looked on in wonder at the terrible tragedy whose 
secret was now disclosed to them. 

“Hallo!” suddenly exclaimed one of the twins, who 
had been looking out of the window to try and dis- 
cover in what wing of the house the room was 
situated. “Hallo! the old withered almond-tree has 
blossomed. I can see the flowers quite plainly in the 
moonlight.” 

“God has forgiven him,” said Virginia gravely, as 
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E she rose to her feet, and a beautiful light seemed to 


illumine her face. 


*What an angel you are!" cried the young Duke, 
and he put his arm round her neck and kissed her. 
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Four days after these curious incidents a funeral 
started from Canterville Chase at about eleven o'clock 
at night. The hearse was drawn by eight black horses, 
each of which carried on its head a great tuft of nod- 
ding ostrich-plumes, and the leaden coffin was covered 
by a rich purple pall, on which was embroidered in 
gold the Canterville coat-of-arms. By the side of the 
hearse and the coaches walked the servants with 
lighted torches, and the whole procession was wonder- 
fully impressive. Lord Canterville was the chief mourner, 
having come up specially from Wales to attend the 
funeral, and sat in the first carriage along with little 
Virginia Then came the United States Minister and 
his wife, then Washington and the three boys, and in 
the last carriage was Mrs. Umney. It was generally 
felt that, as she had been frightened by the ghost for 
more than fifty years of her life, she had a right to see 
the last of him. A deep grave had been dug in the 
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corner of the churchyard, just under the old yew-tree, 
and the service was read in the most impressive manner 
by the Rev. Augustus Dampier. When the ceremony 
was over, the servants, according to an old custom ob- 
served in the Canterville family, extinguished their 
torches, and, as the coffin was being lowered into the 
grave, Virginia stepped forward and laid on it a large 
cross made of white and pink almond-blossoms. As 
she did so, the moon came out from behind a cloud, 
and flooded with its silent silver the little churchyard, 
and from a distant copse a nightingale began to sing. 
She thought of the ghost's description of the Garden of 
Death, her eyes became dim with tears, and she hardly 
spoke a word during the drive home. 

The next morning, before Lord Canterville went up 
to town, Mr. Otis had an interview with him on the 
subject of the jewels the ghost had given to Virginia. 
They were perfectly magnificent, especially a certain 
ruby necklace with old Venetian setting, which was 
really a superb specimen of sixteenth-century work, 
and their value was so great that Mr. Otis felt con- 
siderable scruples about allowing his daughter to ac- 
cept them. 
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“My lord,” he said, “I know that in this country 
mortmain is held to apply to trinkets as well as to 
land, and it is quite clear to me that these jewels are, 
or should be, heirlooms in your family. I must beg 
you, accordingly, to take them to London with you, 
and to regard them simply as a portion of your pro- 
perty which has been restored to you under certain 
strange conditions. As for my daughter, she is merely 
a child, and has as yet, I am glad to say, but little in- 
terest in such appurtenances of idle luxury. I am 
also informed by Mrs. Otis, who, I may say, is no mean 
authority upon Art—having had the privilege of spend- 
ing several winters in Boston when she was a girl— 
that these gems are of great monetary worth, and if 
offered for sale would fetch a tall price. Under these 
circumstances, Lord Canterville, I feel sure that you 
will recognise how impossible it would be for me to 
allow them to remain in the possession of any member 
of my family; and, indeed, all such vain gauds and 
toys, however suitable or necessary to the dignity of 
the British aristocracy, would be completely out of 
place among those who have been brought up on the 
severe, and I believe immortal, principles of republican 
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simplicity. Perhaps I should mention that Virginia is 
very anxious that you should allow her to retain the 


1 box as a memento of your unfortunate but misguided 
i ancestor., As it is extremely old, and consequently a 
good deal out of repair, you may perhaps think fit to 
comply with her request. For my own part, I confess 
I am a good deal surprised to find a child of mine ex- , 
pressing sympathy with medizvalism in any form, and 
can only account for it by the fact that Virginia was 
born in one of your London suburbs shortly after Mrs. 
Otis had returned from a trip to Athens." 
Lord Canterville listened very gravely to the worthy 
Minister's speech, pulling his grey moustache now and 
| then to hide an involuntary smile, and when Mr. Otis 
| had ended, hè shook him cordially by the hand, and 
| said, “My dear sir, your charming little daughter ren- 
j dered my unlucky ancestor, Sir Simon, a very important 
| service, and I and my family are much indebted to her 
| ! for her marvellous courage and pluck. The jewels are 
iR clearly hers, and, egad, I believe that if 1 were heart- 
less enough to take them from her, the wicked old fel- 
low would be out of his grave in a fortnight, leading 
me the devil of a life. As for their being heirlooms, 
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nothing is an heirloom that is not so mentioned in a 
will or legal document, and the existence of these 
jewels has been quite unknown. I assure you I have 
no more claim on them than your butler, and when 
Miss Virginia grows up I daresay she will be pleased 
to have pretty things to wear. Besides, you forget, 
Mr. Otis, that you took the furniture and the ghost at 
a valuation, and anything that belonged to the ghost 
passed at once into your possession, as, whatever ac- 
tivity Sir Simon may have shown in the corridor at 
night, in point of law he was really dead, and you ac- 
quired his property by purchase." 

Mr. Otis was a good deal distressed at Lord Canter- 
villes refusal, and begged him to reconsider his deci- 
sion, but the good-natured peer was quite firm, and 
finally induced the Minister to allow his daughter to 
retain the present the ghost had given her, and when, 
in the spring of 1890, the young Duchess of Cheshire 
was presented at the Queen's first drawing-room on 
the occasion of her marriage, her jewels were the uni- 
versal theme of admiration. For Virginia received the 
coronet, which is the reward of all good little American 


girls, and was married to her boy-lover as soon as he 
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came of age. They were both so charming, and they 
loved each other so much, that everyone was delighted 
at the match, except the old Marchioness of Dumble- 
ton, who had tried to catch the Duke for one of her 
seven unmarried daughters, and had given no less than 
three expensive dinner-parties for that purpose, and, 
strange to say, Mr. Otis himself. Mr. Otis was ex- 
tremely fond of the young Duke personally, but, theo- 
retically, he objected to titles, and, to use his own 
words, *was not without apprehension lest, amid the 
enervating influences of a pleasure-loving aristocracy, 
the true principles of republican simplicity should be 
forgotten." His objections, however, were completely 
overruled, and I believe that when he walked up the 
aisle of St. George's, Hanover Square, with his daughter 
leaning on his arm, there was not a prouder man in 
the whole length and breadth of England. 

The Duke and Düchess, after the honeymoon was 


over, went down to Canterville Chase, and on the day | 
after their arrival they walked over in the afternoon to 
the lonely churchyard by the pine-woods. There had 
been a great deal of difficulty at first about the in- 
scription on Sir Simon’s tombstone, but finally it had 
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been decided to engrave on it simply the initials of 
the old gentleman's name, and the verse from the 
library window. The Duchess had brought with her 
some lovely roses, which she strewed upon the grave, 
and after they had stood by it for some time they 
strolled into the ruined chancel of the old abbey. 
There the Duchess sat down on a fallen pillar, while 
her husband lay at her feet smoking a cigarette and 
looking up at her beautiful eyes. Suddenly he threw 
his cigarette away, took hold of her hand, and said to 
her, *Virginia, a wife should have no secrets from her 
husband." 


*Dear Cecil! I have no secrets from you." 

“Yes, you have, he answered, smiling, “you have 
never told me what happened to you when you were 
locked up with the ghost." 

“I have never told anyone, Cecil" said Virginia 
gravely. 

“I know that, but you might tell me.” | 

*Please don't ask me, Cecil I cannot tell you. 
Poor Sir Simon! I owe him a great deal Yes, don't 


laugh, Cecil, I really do. He made me see what Life 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime. 9 
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is, and what Death signifies, and why Love is stronger 
than both.” 

The Duke rose and kissed his wife lovingly 

“You can have your secret as long as I have your 
heart,” he murmured. 

“You have always had that, Cecil.” 

“And you will tell our children some day, won’t 


you?” 
Virginia blushed. 


THE SPHINX WITHOUT A SECRET. 
AN ETCHING. 


One afternoon I was sitting outside the Café de la 
Paix, watching the splendour and shabbiness of Pari- 
sian life and wondering over my vermouth at the 
strange panorama of pride and poverty that was passing 
before me, when I heard someone call my name. I 
turned round, and saw Lord Murchison. We had not 
met since we had been at college together, nearly ten 
years before, so I was delighted to come across him 
again, and we shook hands warmly. At Oxford we 
had been great friends. I had liked him immensely, 
he was so handsome, so high-spirited, and so honour- 
able. We used to say of him that he would be the best 
of fellows, if he did not always speak the truth, but I 
think we really admired him all the more for his frank- 
ness. I found him a good deal changed. He looked 


anxious and puzzled, and seemed to be in doubt about 
9* 
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something. I felt it could not be modern scepticism, 
for Murchison was the stoutest of Tories, and believed 
in the Pentateuch as firmly as he believed in the House 
of Peers; so I concluded that it was a woman, and 
asked him if he was married yet. 

*[ don't understand women well enough," he an- 
swered. 

*My dear Gerald," I said, *women are meant to 
be loved, not to be understood." 

“I cannot love where I cannot trust,” he replied. 

“I believe you have a mystery in your life, Gerald,” 
I exclaimed; *tell me about it." 

“Let us go for a drive,” he answered, “it is too 
crowded here. No, not a yellow carriage, any other 
colour—there, that dark green one will do;" and in a 
few moments we were trotting down the boulevard in 
the direction of the Madeleine. 

“Where shall we go to?” I said. 

“Oh, anywhere you like!” he answered—“to the 
restaurant in the Bois; we will dine there, and you shall 
tell me all about yourself.” 

“I want to hear about you first,” I said. “Tell me 
your mystery.” 


i 
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3 He took from his pocket a little silver-clasped 
morocco case, and handed it to me. I opened it. In- 
side there was the photograph of a woman. She was 
tall and slight, and strangely picturesque with her large 
vague eyes and loosened hair. She looked like a 
clairvoyante, and was wrapped in rich furs. 

“What do you think of that face?” he said; “is it 
truthful?” 

I examined it carefully. It seemed to me the face 
of someone who had a secret, but whether that secret ! 
was good or evil I could not say. Its beauty was a 
beauty moulded out of many mysteries—the beauty, in 
fact, which is psychological, not plastic—and the faint 
smile that just played across the lips was far too subtle 
to be really sweet. j 

* Well," he cried impatiently, “what do you say?” , 

“She is the Gioconda in sables" I answered. “Let 

| me know all about her." 

“Not now," he said; “after dinner," and began to 
talk of other things. 

When the waiter brought us our coffee and ciga- 
rettes I reminded Gerald of his promise. He rose 
from his seat, walked two or three times up and down 
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the room, and, sinking into an armchair, told me the 
following story:— 

*One evening," he said, *I was walking down Bond 
Street about five o'clock. ‘There was a terrific crush of 
carriages, and the traffic was almost stopped. Close 
to the pavement was standing a little yellow brougham, 
which, for some reason or other, attracted my attention. 
As I passed by there looked out from it the face I 
showed you this afternoon. It fascinated me im- 
mediately. All that night I kept thinking of it, and all 
the next day. I wandered up and down that wretched 
Row, peering into every carriage, and waiting for the 
yellow brougham; but I could not find ma belle in- 
connue, and at last I began to think she was merely a 
dream. About a week afterwards I was dining with 
Madame de Rastail. Dinner was for eight o'clock; but 
at half-past eight we were still waiting in the drawing- 
room. Finally the servant threw open the door, and 
announced Lady Alroy. It was the woman I had been 
looking for. She came in very slowly, looking like a 
moonbeam in grey lace, and, to my intense delight, I 
was asked to take her in to dinner. After we had sat 
down, I remarked quite innocently, ‘I think I caught 
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sight of you in Bond Street some time ago, Lady 
Alroy. She grew very pale, and said to me in a low 
voice, ‘Pray do not talk so loud; you may be over- 
heard. I felt miserable at having made such a bad 
beginning, and plunged recklessly into the subject of 
the French plays. She spoke very little, always in 
the same low musical voice, and seemed as if she 
was afraid of someone listening. I fell passionately, 
stupidly in love, and the indefinable atmosphere of 
mystery that surrounded her excited my most ardent 
curiosity. When she was going away, which she did 
very soon after dinner, I asked her if I might call and 
see her. She hesitated for a moment, glanced round 
to see if anyone was near us, and then said, *Yes; to- 
morrow at a quarter to five’ I begged Madame 
de Rastail to tell me about her; but all that I could 
learn was that she was a widow with a beautiful house 
in Park Lane, and as some scientific bore began a dis- 
sertation on widows, as exemplifying the survival of the 
matrimonially fittest, I left and went home. 
“The next day I arrived at Park Lane punctual to | 
the moment, but was told by the butler that Lady 
Alroy had just gone out I went down to the club 
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quite unhappy and very much puzzled, and after long 
consideration wrote her a letter, asking if I might be 
allowed to try my chance some other afternoon. I had 
no answer for several days, but at last I got a little 
note saying she would be at home on Sunday at four, 
and with this extraordinary postscript: ‘Please do not 
write to me here again; I will explain when I see you.’ 
On Sunday she received me, and was perfectly charm- 
ing; but when I was going away she begged of me, if 
I ever had occasion to write to her again, to address 
my letter to *Mrs. Knox, care of Whittaker's Library, 
Green Street! ‘There are reasons, she said, ‘why I 
cannot receive letters in my own house.’ 

“All through the season I saw a great deal of her, 
and the atmosphere of mystery never left her. Some- 
times I thought that she was in the power of some man, 
but she looked so unapproachable that I could not be- 
lieve it. It was really very difficult for me to come to 
any conclusion, for she was like one of those strange 
crystals that one sees in museums, which are at one 
moment clear, and at another clouded. At last I 
determined to ask her to be my wife: I was sick and 
tired of the incessant secrecy that she imposed on all 
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my visits, and on the few letters I sent her. I wrote to 
her at the library to ask her if she could see me the 
following Monday at six. She answered yes, and I was 
in the seventh heaven of delight. I was infatuated 
with her: in spite of the mystery, I thought then—in 
consequence of it, I see now. No; it was the woman 
herself I loved. The mystery troubled me, maddened 
me. Why did chance put me in its track?” 

“You discovered it, then?” I cried. 

“I fear so,” he answered. “You can judge for your- 
self.” 

“When Monday came round I went to lunch with 
my uncle, and about four o’clock found myself in the 
Marylebone Road. My uncle, you know, lives in Regent’s 
Park. I wanted to get to Piccadilly, and took a short 
cut through a lot of shabby little streets. Suddenly I 
saw in front of me Lady Alroy, deeply veiled and walk- 
ing very fast. On coming to the last house in the 
street, she went up the steps, took out a latch-key, and 
let herself in. ‘Here is the mystery,’ I said to myself; 
and I hurried on and examined the house. It seemed 
a sort of place for letting lodgings. On the doorstep 
lay her handkerchief, which she had dropped. I picked 
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it up and put it in my pocket. "Then I began to con- 
sider what I should do. I came to the conclusion that 
I had no right to spy on her, and I drove down to the 
club. At six I called to see her. She was lying on a 
sofa, in a tea-gown of silver-tissue looped up by some 
strange moonstones that she always wore. She was 
looking quite lovely. ‘I am so glad to see you,’ she 
said; ‘I have not been out all day.’ I stared at her in 
amazement, and pulling the handkerchief out of my 
pocket, handed it to her. ‘You dropped this in Cumnor 
Street this afternoon, Lady Alroy,’ I said very calmly. 
She looked at me in terror, but made no attempt to 
take the handkerchief. ‘What were you doing there?’ 
I asked. ‘What right have you to question me?’ she 
answered. ‘The right of a man who loves you,’ I 
replied; ‘I came here to ask you to be my wife.’ She 
hid her face in her hands, and burst into floods of tears. 
‘You must tell me,’ I continued. She stood up, and, 
looking me straight in the face, said, ‘Lord Murchison, 
there is nothing to tell you.’—‘You went to meet some- 
one,’ I cried; ‘this is your mystery.’ She grew dread- 
fully white, and said, ‘I went to meet no one.’—‘Can’t 
you tell the truth?’ I exclaimed. ‘I have told it, she 
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replied. I was mad, frantic; I don’t know what I said, 
but I said terrible things to her. Finally I rushed out 
of the house. She wrote me a letter the next day; I 
sent it back unopened, and started for Norway with 
Alan Colville. After a month I came back, and the 
first thing I saw in the Morning Post was the death of 
Lady Alroy. She had caught a chill at the Opera, and 
had died in five days of congestion of the lungs. I shut 
myself up and saw no one. I had loved her so much, 
I had loved her so madly. Good God! how I had loved 
that woman!” 

“You went to the street, to the house in it?” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“One day I went to Cumnor Street. I could not 
help it; I was tortured with doubt. I knocked at the 
door, and a respectable-looking woman opened it to me. 
I asked her if she had any rooms to let. ‘Well, sir,’ 
she replied, ‘the drawing-rooms are supposed to be let; 
but I have not seen the lady for three months, and as 
rent is owing on them, you can have them.’—‘Is this 
the lady?’ I said, showing the photograph. ‘That’s her, 
sure enough,’ she exclaimed; ‘and when is she coming 
back, sir?’—‘The lady is dead, I replied. ‘Oh, sir, I 
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hope not!' said the woman; 'she was my best lodger. 
She paid me three guineas a week merely to sit in my 
drawing-rooms now and then.’—‘She met someone here?" 
I said; but the woman assured me that it was not so, 
that she always came alone, and saw no one. ‘What 
on earth did -she do here?’ I cried. ‘She simply sat 
in the drawing-room, sir, reading books, and sometimes 
had tea, the woman answered. I did not know what 
to say, so I gave her a sovereign and went away. Now, 
what do you think it all meant? You don’t believe the 
woman was telling the truth?” 

“I do.” 

“Then why did Lady Alroy go there?” 

“My dear Gerald,” I answered, “Lady Alroy was 
simply a woman with a mania for mystery. She took 
these rooms for the pleasure of going there with her 
veil down, and imagining she was a heroine. She had 
a passion for secrecy, but she herself was merely a 
Sphinx without a secret.” 

“Do you really think so?” i 

“I am sure of it,” I replied. 

He took out the morocco case, opened it, and looked 
at the photograph. “I wonder?” he said at last, 
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THE MODEL MILLIONAIRE. 
A NOTE OF ADMIRATION. 


UNLEss one is wealthy there is no use in being a 
charming fellow. Romance is the privilege of the rich, 
not the profession of the unemployed. The poor should 
be practical and prosaic. It is better to have a per- 
manent income than to be fascinating. These are the 
great truths of modern life which Hughie Erskine never 
realised. Poor Hughie!  Intellectually, we must ad- 
mit, he was not of much importance. He never said a 
brilliant or even an ill-natured thing in his life. But 
then he was wonderfully good-looking, with his crisp 
brown hair, his clear-cut profile, and his grey eyes. 
He was as popular with men as he was with women, 
and he had every accomplishment except that of 
making money. His father had bequeathed him his 
cavalry sword and a History of the Peninsular War .in 
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fifteen volumes. Hughie hung the first over his looking- 
glass, put the second on a shelf between Ruf’s Guide 
and Bailey’s Magazine, and lived on two hundred a 
year that an old aunt allowed him. He had tried 
everything. He had gone on the Stock Exchange for 


six months; but what was a butterfly to do among: 


bulls and bears? He had been a tea-merchant for a 
little longer, but had soon tired of pekoe and souchong. 
Then he had tried selling dry sherry. That did not 
answer; the sherry was a little too dry. Ultimately he 
became nothing, a delightful, ineffectual young man 
with a perfect profile and no profession. 

To make matters worse, he was in love. The girl 
he loved was Laura Merton, the daughter of a retired 
Colonel who had lost his temper and his digestion in 
India, and had never found either of them again. 
Laura adored him, and he was ready to kiss her shoe- 
strings. They were the handsomest couple in London, 
and had not a penny-piece between them. The Colonel 
was very fond of Hughie, but would not hear of any 
engagement. 

*Come to me, my boy, when you have got ten 
thousand pounds of your own, and we will see about 
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it,” he used to say; and Hughie looked very glum 
in those days, and had to go to Laura for consola- 
tion. 

One morning, as he was on his way to Holland 
Park, where the Mertons lived, he dropped in to see a 
great friend of his, Alan Trevor. Trevor was a painter. 
Indeed, few people escape that nowadays. But he 
was also an artist, and artists are rather rare. Per- 
sonally he was a strange rough fellow, with a freckled 
face and a red ragged beard. However, when he took 
up the brush he was a real master, and his pictures 
were eagerly sought after. He had been very much 
attracted by Hughie at first, it must be acknowledged, 
entirely on account of his personal charm. “The only 
people a painter should know,” he used to say, “are 
people who are óé/e and beautiful, people who are an 
artistic pleasure to look at and an intellectual repose to 
talk to. Men who are dandies and women who are 
darlings rule the world, at least they should do so.” 
However, after he got to know Hughie better, he liked 
him quite as much for his bright, buoyant spirits and 
his generous, reckless nature, and had given him the 
permanent ez/rée to his studio. 
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When Hughie came in he found Trevor putting 
the finishing touches to a wonderful life-size picture of 
a beggar-man. The beggar himself was standing on a 
raised platform in a corner of the studio. He was a 
wizened old man, with a face like wrinkled parchment, 
and a most piteous expression. Over his shoulders 
was flung a coarse brown cloak, all tears and tatters; 
his thick boots were patched and cobbled, and with 
one hand he leant on a rough stick, while with the 
other he held out his battered hat for alms. 


“What an amazing model!” whispered Hughie, as 
he shook hands with his friend. 


“An amazing model?” shouted Trevor at the top of 
his voice; “I should think so! Such beggars as he are 
not to be met with every day. A trouvaille, mon cher; 
a living Velasquez! My stars! what an etching Rem- 
brandt would have made of him!" 


*Poor old chap!" said Hughie, *how miserable he 
looks! But I suppose, to you painters, his face is his 
fortune?" 


*Certainly," replied Trevor, *you don't want a 
beggar to look happy, do you?" 
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*How much does a model get for sitting?" asked 
Hughie, as he found himself a comfortable seat on a 
divan. 


“A shilling an hour." 


“And how much do you get for your picture, 
Alan?" 


*Oh, for this I get two thousand!" 


“Pounds?” 


“Guineas. Painters, poets, and physicians always 
get guineas.” 


“Well, I think the model should have a percentage,” 
cried Hughie, laughing; “they work quite as hard as 
you do.” 


“Nonsense, nonsense! Why, look at the trouble of 
laying on the paint alone, and standing all day long at 
one’s easel! It's all very well, Hughie, for you to talk, 
but I assure you that there are moments when Art al- 
most attains to the dignity of manual labour. But you 
mustn’t chatter; I’m very busy. Smoke a cigarette, and 
keep quiet.” 


After some time the servant came in, and told 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime. IO 
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Trevor that the framemaker wanted to speak to 
him. 

*Don't run away, Hughie," he said, as he went out, 
*] will be back in a moment." 


The old beggar-man took advantage of Trevor's ab- 
sence to rest for a moment on a wooden bench that 
was behind him. He looked so forlorn and wretched 
that Hughie could not help pitying him, and felt in his 
pockets to see what money he had. All he could find 
was a sovereign and some coppers. “Poor old fellow," 
he thought to himself, “he wants it more than I do, 
but it means no hansoms for a fortnight;” and he 
walked across the studio and slipped the sovereign into 
the beggar’s hand. 


The old man started, and a faint smile flitted across 
his withered lips. “Thank you, sir,” he said, “thank 
you.” 

Then Trevor arrived, and Hughie took his leave, 
blushing a little at what he had done. He spent the 


day with Laura, got a charming scolding for his extra- 
vagance, and had to walk home. 


That night he strolled into the Palette Club about 
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eleven o'clock, and found Trevor sitting by himself in 
the smoking-room drinking hock and seltzer. 


*Well, Alan, did you get the picture finished all 
right?" he said, as he lit his cigarette. 


*Finished and framed, my boy!" answered Trevor; 
“and, by-the-bye, you have made a conquest. That 
old model you saw is quite devoted to you. I had to 
tell him all about you—who you are, where you live, 
what your income is, what prospects you have——” 


“My dear Alan,” cried Hughie, “I shall probably 
find him waiting for me when I go home. But of 
course you are only joking. Poor old wretch! I wish 
I could do something for him. I think it is dread- 
ful that anyone should be so miserable. I have got 
heaps of old clothes at home—do you think he would 
care for any of them? Why, his rags were falling to 
bits.” 

“But he looks splendid in them,” said Trevor. “I 
wouldn’t paint him in a frock-coat for anything. What 
you call rags I call romance. What seems poverty to 
you is picturesqueness to me. However, I'll tell him of 
your offer.” 
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*Alan," said Hughie seriously, *you painters are a 
heartless lot." 

“An artist’s heart is his head," replied Trevor; 
*and besides, our business is to realise the world as 
we see it, not to reform it as we know it. A chacun 
son métier. And now tell me how Laura is. The old 


model was quite interested in her." 

*You don't mean to say you talked to him about 
her?" said Hughie. 

*Certainly I did. He knows all about the relentless 
colonel, the lovely Laura, and the £10,000." 


*You told that old beggar all my private affairs?" 
cried Hughie, looking very red and angry. 

“My dear boy," said Trevor, smiling, “that old 
beggar, as you call him, is one of the richest men in 
Europe. He could buy all London to-morrow without 
overdrawing his account. He has a house in every 
capital, dines off gold plate, and can prevent Russia 
going to war when he chooses.” 


“What on earth do you mean?” exclaimed Hughie. 


“What I say,” said Trevor. “The old man you 
saw to-day in the studio was Baron Hausberg. He is 
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a great friend of mine, buys all my pictures and that 
sort of thing, and gave me a commission a month ago 
to paint him as a beggar. Que voulez-vous? La fan- 
taiste d'un. millionnaire! And I must say he made a 
magnificent figure in his rags, or perhaps I should 
say in my rags; they are an old suit I got in 
Spain." 

“Baron Hausberg!” cried Hughie. “Good heavens! 
I gave him a sovereign!” and he sank into an armchair 
the picture of dismay. 

“Gave him a sovereign!” shouted Trevor, and he 
burst into a roar of laughter. “My dear boy, you'll 
never see it again. Son affaire cest largent des 
autres." 

“I think you might have told me, Alan,” said Hughie 
sulkily, “and not have let me make such a fool of my- 
self." 

“Well, to begin with, Hughie,” said Trevor, “it 
never entered my mind that you went about distributing 
alms in that reckless way. I can understand your kiss- 
ing a pretty model, but your giving a sovereign to an 
ugly one—by Jove, no! Besides, the fact is that I 
really was not at home to-day to anyone; and when 
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you came in I didn't know whether Hausberg would 
like his name mentioned. You know he wasn't in full 
dress." 


*What a duffer he must think me!" said Hughie. 


“Not at all. He was in the highest spirits after | 
you left; kept chuckling to himself and rubbing his 
old wrinkled hands together. I couldn't make out 
why he was so interested to know all about you; but , 
I see it all now. He'll invest your sovereign for you, 
Hughie, pay you the interest every six months, and 
have a capital story to tell after dinner." 


“I am an unlucky devil" growled Hughie. “The 
best thing I can do is to go to bed; and, my dear 
Alan, you mustn’t tell anyone. I shouldn’t dare show 
my face in the Row.” 


“Nonsense! It reflects the highest credit on your 
philanthropic spirit, Hughie. And don’t run away. 
Have another cigarette, and you can talk about Laura 
as much as you like.” 


However, Hughie wouldn’t stop, but walked home, 
feeling very unhappy, and leaving Alan Trevor in fits 


of laughter. 
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The next morning, as he was at breakfast, the ser- 
vant brought him up a card on which was written, 
“Monsieur Gustave Naudin, de /a part de M. le Baron 
Hausberg.” “I suppose he has come for an apology,” 
said Hughie to himself; and he told the servant to 
show the visitor up. 

An old gentleman with gold spectacles and grey 
hair came into the room, and said, in a slight French 
accent, *Have I the honour of addressing Monsieur 
Erskine?” 


Hughie bowed. 


“T have come from Baron Hausberg,” he continued. 
“The Baron——” 


*[ beg, sir, that you will offer him my sincerest 
apologies,” stammered Hughie. 

“The Baron,” said the old gentleman with a smile, 
“has commissioned me to bring you this letter;” and 
he extended a sealed envelope. 

On the outside was written, “A wedding present to 
Hugh Erskine and Laura Merton, from an old beggar,” 
and inside was a cheque for £10,000. 


When they were married Alan Trevor was the best 
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man, and the Baron made a speech at the wedding 


breakfast. 
“Millionaire models," remarked Alan, “are rare 


enough; but, by Jove, model millionaires are rarer 


still!” 


THE PORTRAIT OF MR. W. H. 
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I wap been dining with Erskine in his pretty little 
house in Birdcage Walk, and we were sitting in the 
library over our coffee and cigarettes, when the question 
of literary forgeries happened to turn up in conversa- 
tion. I cannot at present remember how it was that 
we struck upon this somewhat curious topic, as it was 
at that time, but I know that we had a long discussion 
about Macpherson, Ireland, and Chatterton, and that 
with regard to the last I insisted that his so-called 
forgeries were merely the result of an artistic desire for 
perfect representation; that we had no right to quarrel 
with an artist for the conditions under which he chooses 
to present his work; and that all Art being to a certain 
degree a mode of acting, an attempt to realise one's 


own personality on some imaginative plane out of reach 
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of the trammelling accidents and limitations of real life, 
to censure an artist for a forgery was to confuse an 
ethical with an esthetical problem. 


Erskine who was a good deal older than I was, 
and had been listening to me with the amused defer- 
ence of a man of forty, suddenly put his hand upon 
my shoulder and said to me, *What would you say 
about a young man who had a strange theory about a 
certain work of art, believed in his theory, and com- 
mitted a forgery in order to prove it?” 


* Ah! this is quite a different matter," I answered. 


Erskine remained silent for a few moments, looking 
at the thin grey threads of smoke that were rising from 
his cigarette. “Yes,” he said, after a pause, “quite 
different." 

There was something in the tone of his voice, a 
slight touch of bitterness perhaps, that excited my 
curiosity. *Did you ever know anybody who did that?" 
I cried. 

“Yes,” he answered, throwing his cigarette into the 
fire,—“a great friend of mine, Cyril Graham. He was 
very fascinating, and very foolish, and very heartless. 
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However, he left me the only legacy I ever received in 
my life." 

“What was that?” I exclaimed. Erskine rose from 
his seat, and going over to a tall inlaid cabinet that 
stood between the two windows, unlocked it, and came 
back to where I was sitting, holding in his hand a 
small panel picture set in an old and somewhat tarnished 
Elizabethan frame. 

It was a full-length portrait of a young man in late 
sixteenth-century costume, standing by a table, with his 
right hand resting on an open book. He seemed about 
seventeen years of age, and was of quite extraordinary 
personal beauty, though evidently somewhat effeminate. 
Indeed, had it not been for the dress and the closely 
cropped hair, one would have said that the face, with 
its dreamy wistful eyes, and its delicate scarlet lips, was 
the face of a girl. In manner, and especially in the 
treatment of the hands, the picture reminded one of 
Frangois Clouet's later work. The black velvet doublet 
with its fantastically gilded points, and the peacock-blue 
background against which it showed up so pleasantly, 
and from which it gained such luminous value of colour, 


were quite in Clouet's style; and the two masks of 
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Tragedy and Comedy that hung somewhat formally 
from the marble pedestal had that hard severity of 
touch—so different from the facile grace of the Ita- 
lians—which even at the Court of France the great 
Flemish master never completely lost, and which in 
itself has always been a characteristic of the northern 
temper. 

“Tt is a charming thing," I cried, “but who is this 
wonderful young man, whose beauty Art has so happily 
preserved for us?" 

*'This is the portrait of Mr. W. H.," said Erskine, 
with a sad smile. It might have been a chance effect 
of light, but it seemed to me that his eyes were quite 
bright with tears. 

*Mr. W. H.!" I exclaimed; *who was Mr. W. H.?" 

“Don’t you remember?" he answered; “look at the 
book on which his hand is resting." 

“I see there is some writing there, but I cannot 
make it out," I replied. 

“Take this magnifying-glass and try,” said Erskine, 
with the same sad smile still playing about his mouth. 

I took the glass, and moving the lamp a little nearer, 
I began to spell out the crabbed sixteenth-century hand- 
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writing. “To the onlie begetter of these insuing son- 
nets.”... “Good heavens!” I cried, “is this Shakespeare's 
Mr. W. H.?” 

“Cyril Graham used to say so,” muttered Erskine. 

“But it is not a bit like Lord Pembroke,” I an- 
swered. “I know the Penshurst portraits very well. I 
was staying near there a few weeks ago.” 

“Do you really believe then that the sonnets are 
addressed to Lord Pembroke?” he asked. 

“I am sure of it,” I answered. “Pembroke, Shake- 
speare, and Mrs. Mary Fitton are the three personages 
of the Sonnets; there is no doubt at all about it.” 

“Well, I agree with you,” said Erskine, “but I did 
not always think so. I used to believe—well, I sup- 
pose I used to believe in Cyril Graham and his 
theory.” 

“And what was that?” I asked, looking at the won- 
derful portrait, which had already begun to have a 


strange fascination for me. 


“Tt is a long story,” said Erskine, taking the picture 
away from me—rather abruptly I thought at the time— 
“a very long story; but if you care to hear it, I will tell 
it to you." 
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“T love theories about the Sonnets,” I cried; “but I 
don't think I am likely to be converted to any new 
idea. The matter has ceased to be a mystery to any- 
one. Indeed, I wonder that it ever was a mystery." 

*As I don't believe in the theory, I am not likely 
to convert you to it,” said Erskine, laughing; “but it 
may interest you." 

“Tell it to me, of course,” I answered. “If it is 
half as delightful as the picture, I shall be more than 
satisfied.” 

“Well,” said Erskine, lighting a cigarette, “I must 
begin by telling you about Cyril Graham himself. He 
and I were at the same house at Eton. I was a year 
or two older than he was, but we were immense friends, 
and did all our work and all our play together. There 
was, of course, a good deal more play than work, but I 
cannot say that I am sorry for that. It is always an 
advantage not to have received a sound commercial 
education, and what I learned in the playing-fields at 
Eton has been quite as useful to me as anything I was 
taught at Cambridge. I should tell you that Cyril’s 
father and mother were both dead. They had been 
drowned in a horrible yachting accident off the Isle of 
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Wight. His father had been in the diplomatic service, 
and had married a daughter, the only daughter, in fact, 
of old Lord Crediton, who became Cyril’s guardian 
after the death of his parents. I don't think that Lord 
Crediton cared very much for Cyri. He had never 
really forgiven his daughter for marrying a man who 
had not a title. He was an extraordinary old aristocrat, 
who swore like a costermonger, and had the manners 
of a farmer. I remember seeing him once on Speech- 
day. He growled at me, gave me a sovereign, and 
told me not to grow up ‘a damned Radical’ like my 
father. Cyril had very little affection for him, and was 
only too glad to spend most of his holidays with us in 
Scotland. They never really got on together at all. 
Cyril thought him a bear, and he thought Cyril effemi- 
nate. He was effeminate, I suppose, in some things, 
though he was a very good rider and a capital fencer. 
In fact he got the foils before he left Eton. But he 
was very languid in his manner, and not a little vain of 
his good looks, and had a strong objection to football. 
The two things that really gave him pleasure were 
poetry and acting. At Eton he was always dressing up 


and reciting Shakespeare, and when we went up to 
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Trinity he became a member of the A.D.C. his first 
term. I remember I was always very jealous of his 
acting. I was absurdly devoted to him; I suppose be- 
cause we were so different in some things. I was a 
rather awkward, weakly lad, with huge feet, and hor- 
ribly freckled. Freckles run in Scotch families just as 
gout does in English families. Cyril used to say that 
of the two he preferred the gout; but he always set an 
absurdly high value on personal appearance, and once 
read a paper before our debating society to prove that 
it was better to be good-looking than to be good. He 
certainly was wonderfully handsome. People who did 
not like him, Philistines and college tutors, and young 
men reading for the Church, used to say that he was 
merely pretty; but there was a great deal more in his face 
than mere prettiness. I think he was the most splendid 
creature I ever saw, and nothing could exceed the grace 
of his movements, the charm of his manner. He fasci- 
nated everybody who was worth fascinating, and a great 
many people who were not. He was often wilful and 
petulant, and I used to think him dreadfully insincere. 
It was due, I think, chiefly to his inordinate desire to 


please. Poor Cyril! I told him once that he was con- 
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tented with very cheap triumphs, but he only laughed. 
He was horribly spoiled. All charming people, I fancy, 
are spoiled. It is the secret of their attraction. 
“However, I must tell you about Cyril’s acting. 
You know that no actresses are allowed to play at the 
A.D.C. At least they were not in my time. I don't 
know how it is now. Well, of course Cyril was always 
cast for the girls’ parts, and when As Fou Like It was 
produced he played Rosalind. It was a marvellous 
performance. In fact, Cyril Graham was the only 
perfect Rosalind I have ever seen. It would be im- 
possible to describe to you the beauty, the delicacy, 
the refinement of the whole thing. It made an im- 
mense sensation, and the horrid little theatre, as it was 
then, was crowded every night. Even when I read 
the play now I can’t help thinking of Cyril. It might 
have been written for him. The next term he took 
his degree, and came to London to read for the diplo- 
matic. But he never did any work. He spent his days 
in reading Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and his evenings at 
the theatre. He was, of course, wild to go on the 
stage. It was all that I and Lord Crediton could do 


to prevent him. Perhaps if he had gone on the stage 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime. n 
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he would be alive now. It is always a silly thing to 
give advice, but to give good advice is absolutely fatal. 
I hope you will never fall into that error. If you do, 
you will be sorry for it. 

*Well, to come to the real point of the story, one 
day I got a letter from Cyril asking me to come round 
to his rooms that evening. He had charming chambers 
in Piccadilly overlooking the Green Park, and as I used 
to go to see him every day, I was rather surprised at 
his taking the trouble to write. Of course I went, and 
when I arrived I found him in a state of great excite- 
ment. He told me that he had at last discovered the 
true secret of Shakespeare's Sonnets; that all the 
scholars and critics had been entirely on the wrong 
tack; and that he was the first who, working purely by 
internal evidence, had found out who Mr. W. H. really 
was. He was perfectly wild with delight, and for a 
long time would not tell me his theory. Finally, he 
produced a bundle of notes, took his copy of the Son- 
nets off the mantelpiece, and sat down and gave me a 
long lecture on the whole subject. 

*He began by pointing out that the young man to 
whom Shakespeare addressed these strangely passionate 
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poems must have been somebody who was a really vital 
factor in the development of his dramatic art, and that 
this could not be said either of Lord Pembroke or Lord 
Southampton. Indeed, whoever he was, he could not 
have been anybody of high birth, as was shown very 
clearly by the 25th Sonnet, in which Shakespeare con- 
trasts himself with those who are ‘great princes’ 
favourites;’ says quite frankly— 
* *Let those who are in favour with their stars 

Of public honour and proud titles boast, 

Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 

Unlook'd for joy in that I honour most.’ 
and ends the sonnet by congratulating himself on the 
mean state of him he so adored. 


“ Then happy I, that loved and am beloved 
Where I may not remove nor be removed.’ 
This sonnet Cyril declared would be quite unintelligible 
if we fancied that it was addressed to either the Earl 
of Pembroke or the Earl of Southampton, both of whom 
were men of the highest position in England and fully 
entitled to be called *great princes; and he in cor- 
roboration of his view read me Sonnets CXXIV. and CXXV., 


in which Shakespeare tells us that his love is not *the 
EL? 
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child of state,’ that it ‘suffers not in smiling pomp,’ but 
is ‘builded far from accident. I listened with a good 
deal of interest, for I don’t think the point had ever 
been made before; but what followed was still more 
curious, and seemed to me at the time to entirely dis- 
pose of Pembroke’s claim. We know from Meres that 
the Sonnets had been written before 1598, and Sonnet 
civ. informs us that Shakespeare’s friendship for Mr. 
W. H. had been already in existence for three years. 
Now Lord Pembroke, who was born in 1580, did not 
come to London till he was eighteen years of age, that 
is to say till 1598, and Shakespeare’s acquaintance 
with Mr. W. H. must have begun in 1594, or at the 
latest in 1595. Shakespeare, accordingly, could not 
have known Lord Pembroke till after the Sonnets had 
been written. 

“Cyril pointed out also that Pembroke’s father did 


not die till 1601; whereas it was evident from the line, 
*You had a father, let your son say so,’ 


that the father of Mr. W. H. was dead in 1598. Be- 
sides,.it was absurd to imagine that any publisher of 
the time, and the preface is from the publisher's hand, 
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would have ventured to address William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke, as Mr. W. H.; the case of Lord Buck- 
hurst being spoken of as Mr. Sackville being. not 
really a parallel instance, as Lord Buckhurst was not 
a peer, but merely the younger son of a peer, with a 
courtesy title, and the passage in .£zg/and's Parnassus, 
where he is so spoken of, is not a formal and stately 
dedication, but simply a casual allusion. So far for 
Lord Pembroke, whose supposed claims Cyril easily 
demolished while I sat by in wonder. With Lord 
Southampton Cyril had even less difficulty. South- 
ampton became at a very early age the lover of Eli- 
zabeth Vernon, so he needed no entreaties to marry; 
he was not beautiful; he did not resemble his mother, 
as Mr. W. H. did— 


*Thou art thy mother's glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime; 


and, above all, his Christian name was Henry, whereas 
the punning sonnets (CXXXV. and cxumr) show that the 
Christian name of Shakespeare's friend was the same as 
his own— Will. 

“AS for the other suggestions of unfortunate com- 
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mentators, that Mr. W. H. is a misprint for Mr. W. S., 
meaning Mr. William Shakespeare; that ‘Mr. W. H. all’ 
should be read *Mr. W. Hall; that Mr. W. H. is Mr. 
William Hathaway; and that a full stop should be 
placed after *wisheth, making Mr. W. H. the writer 
and not the subject of the dedication,— Cyril got rid 
of them in a very short time; and it is not worth while 
to mention his reasons, though I remember he sent me 
off into a fit of laughter by reading to me, I am glad 
to say not in the original, some extracts from a German 
commentator called Barnstorff, who insisted that Mr. 
W. H. was no less a person than ‘Mr. William Himself.’ 
Nor would he allow for a moment that the Sonnets are 
mere satires on the work of Drayton and John Davies 
of Hereford. To him, as indeed to me, they were 
poems of serious and tragic import, wrung out of the 
bitterness of Shakespeare's heart, and made sweet by 
the honey of his lips. Still less would he admit that 
they were merely a philosophical allegory, and that in 
them Shakespeare is addressing his Ideal Self, or Ideal 
Manhood, or the Spirit of Beauty, or the Reason, or 
the Divine Logos, or the Catholic Church. He felt, as 
indeed I think we all must feel, that the Sonnets are 
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addressed to an individual,—to a particular young man 
whose personality for some reason seems to have filled 
the soul of Shakespeare with terrible joy and no. less 
terrible despair. 

*Having in this manner cleared the way as it were, 
Cyri asked me to dismiss from my mind any precon- 
ceived ideas I might have formed on the subject, and 
to give a fair and unbiassed hearing to his own theory. 
The problem he pointed out was this: Who was that 
young man of Shakespeare's day who, without being of 
noble birth or even of noble nature, was addressed by 
him in terms of such passionate adoration that we can 
but wonder at the strange worship, and are almost 
afraid to turn the key that unlocks the mystery of the 
poet's heart? Who was he whose physical beauty was 
such that it became the very corner-stone of Shake- 
speare's art; the very source of Shakespeare's inspira- 
tion; the very incarnation of Shakespeare's dreams? 
To look upon him as simply the object of certain love- 
poems is to miss the whole meaning of the poems: for 
the art of which Shakespeare talks in the Sonnets is 
not the art of the Sonnets themselves, which indeed 
were to him but slight and secret things—it is the art 
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of the dramatist to which he is always alluding: and 
he to whom Shakespeare said— 

‘Thou art all my art, and dost advance 

As high as learning my rude ignorance,’ 
he to whom he promised immortality, 


* Where breath most breathes, even in the mouth of men,'— 


was surely none other than the boy-actor for whom he 
created Viola and Imogen, Juliet and Rosalind, Portia 
and Desdemona, and Cleopatra herself. This was Cyril 
Graham's theory, evolved as you see purely from the 
Sonnets themselves, and depending for its acceptance 
not so much on demonstrable proof or formal evidence, 
but on a kind of spiritual and artistic sense, by which 
alone he claimed could the true meaning of the poems 
be discerned. I remember his reading to me that fine 
sonnet— 
“ 'How can my Muse want subject to invent, 
While thou dost breathe, that pour'st into my verse 


Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 


For every vulgar paper to rehearse? 

O, give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 
Worthy perusal stand against thy sight: 
For who's so dumb that cannot write to thee, 
When thou thyself dost give invention light? 
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Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth 
Than those old nine which rhymers invocate; 
And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date." 


—and pointing out how completely it corroborated his 
theory; and indeed he went through all the Sonnets 
carefully, and showed, or fancied that he showed, that, 
according to his new explanation of their meaning, 
things that had seemed obscure, or evil, or exaggerated, 
became clear and rational, and of high artistic import, 
illustrating Shakespeare's conception of the true rela- 
tions between the art of the actor and the art of the 
dramatist. 

“It is of course evident that there must have been 
in Shakespeare's company some wonderful boy-actor of 
great beauty, to whom he intrusted the presentation of 
his noble heroines; for Shakespeare was a practical 
theatrical manager as well as an imaginative poet, and 
Cyril Graham had actually discovered the boy-actor's 
name. He was Will, or, as he preferred to call him, 
Willie Hughes. The Christian name he found of course 
in the punning sonnets, cxxxv. and cxLur; the sur- 
name ives, according to him, hidden in the eighth line 
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of the 20th Sonnet, where Mr. W. H. is described 
as— 
* * A man in hew, all Hews in his controwling.’ 

“In the original edition of the Sonnets ‘Hews’ is 
printed with a capital letter and in italics, and this, he 
claimed, showed clearly that a play on words was in- | 
tended, his view receiving a good deal of corroboration | 
from those sonnets in which curious puns are made on 
the words ‘use’ and ‘usury’ Of course I was con- 
verted at once, and Willie Hughes became to me as 
real a person as Shakespeare. The only objection I 
made to the theory was that the name of Willie Hughes 
does not occur in the list of the actors of Shakespeare's 
company as it is printed in the first folio. Cyril, how- 
ever, pointed out that the absence of Willie Hughes's 
name from this list really corroborated the theory, as it 
was evident from Sonnet LXXXVI. that Willie Hughes 
had abandoned Shakespeare's company to play at a 
rival theatre, probably in some of Chapman's plays. It 
is in reference to this that in the great sonnet on 
Chapman Shakespeare said to Willie Hughes— 


yz OW 


* *But when your countenance filled up his line, 
Then lacked I matter; that enfeebled mine'— 
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the expression ‘when your countenance filled up his 
line’ referring obviously to the beauty of the young 
actor giving life and reality and added charm to 
Chapman's verse, the same idea being also put forward 
in the 79th Sonnet— 
“ «Whilst I alone did call upon thy aid, 

My verse alone had all thy gentle grace, 

But now my gracious numbers are decayed, 

And my sick Muse does give another place; 
and in the immediately preceding sonnet, where Shake- 
speare says— 

“ *Every alien pen has got my use 
And under thee their poesy disperse,’ 

the play upon words (use— Hughes) being of course 
obvious, and the phrase 'under thee their poesy dis- 
perse; meaning ‘by your assistance as an actor bring 
their plays before the people.’ 

“Tt was a wonderful evening, and we sat up almost 
till dawn reading and re-reading the Sonnets. After 
some time, however, I began to see that before the 
theory could be placed before the world in a really 
perfected form, it was necessary to get some in- 
dependent evidence about the existence of this young 
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actor, Willie Hughes. If this could be once established, 
there could be no possible doubt about his identity 
with Mr. W. H.; but otherwise the theory would fall to 
the ground. I put this forward very strongly to Cyril, 
who was a good deal annoyed at what he called my 
Philistine tone of mind, and indeed was rather bitter 
upon the subject. However, I made him promise that 
in his own interest he would not publish his discovery 
till he had put the whole matter beyond the reach of 
doubt; and for weeks and weeks we searched the 
registers of City churches, the Alleyn MSS. at Dulwich, 
the Record Office, the papers of the Lord Chamberlain 
—everything, in fact, that we thought might contain 
some allusion to Willie Hughes. We discovered no- 
thing, of course, and every day the existence of Willie 
Hughes seemed to me to become more problematical. 
Cyril was in a dreadful state, and used to go over the 
whole question day after day, entreating me to believe; 
but I saw the one flaw in the theory, and I refused to 
be convinced till the actual existence of Willie Hughes, 
a boy-actor of Elizabethan days, had been placed beyond 
the reach of doubt or cavil. 

“One day Cyril left town to stay with his grand- 
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father, I thought at the time, but I afterwards heard 
from Lord Crediton that this was not the case; and 
about a fortnight afterwards I received a telegram from 
him, handed in at Warwick, asking me to be sure to 
come and dine with him that evening at eight o'clock. 
When I arrived, he said to me *The only apostle who 
did not deserve proof was St. Thomas, and St. Thomas 
was the only apostle who got it? I asked him what he 


meant. He answered that he had not merely been 


able to establish the existence in the sixteenth century 
of a boy-actor of the name of Willie Hughes, but to 
prove by the most conclusive evidence that he was the 
Mr. W. H. of the Sonnets. He would not tell me any- 
thing more at the time; but after dinner he solemnly 
produced the picture I showed you, and told me that 
he had discovered it by the merest chance nailed to 
the side of an old chest that he had bought at a farm- 
house in Warwickshire. The chest itself, which was a 
very fine example of Elizabethan work, he had, of 
course, brought with him, and in the centre of the 
front panel the initials W. H. were undoubtedly carved. 
It was this monogram that had attracted his attention, 
and he told me that it was not till he had had the 
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chest in his possession for several days that he had 
thought of making any careful examination of the in- 
side. One morning, however, he saw that one of the 
sides of the chest was much thicker than the other, 
and looking more closely, he discovered that a framed 
panel picture was clamped against it. On taking it 
out, he found it was the picture that is now lying on 
the sofa. It was very dirty, and covered with mould; 


that he had fallen by mere chance on the one thing 
for which he had been looking. Here was an authentic 
portrait of Mr. W. H., with his hand resting on the 
dedicatory page of the Sonnets, and on the frame itself 
could be faintly seen the name of the young man 
written in black uncial letters on a faded gold ground, 
‘Master Will. Hews.’ 

“Well, what was I to say? It never occurred to 
me for a moment that Cyril Graham was playing a 
trick on me, or that he was trying to prove his theory 
by means of a forgery.” 

“But is it a forgery?” I asked. 

“OF course it is,” said Erskine. “It is a very good 


forgery; but it is a forgery none the less. I thought at 


but he managed to clean it, and, to his great joy, saw. 
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the time that Cyril was rather calm about the whole 
matter; but I remember he more than once told me 
that he himself required no proof of the kind, and that 
he thought the theory complete without it I laughed 
at him, and told him that without it the theory would 
fall to the ground, and I warmly congratulated him on 
the marvellous discovery. "We then arranged that the 
picture should be etched or facsimiled, and placed as 
the frontispiece to Cyril's edition of the Sonnets; and 
for three months we did nothing but go over each poem 
line by line, till we had settled every difficulty of text 
or meaning. One unlucky day I was in a print-shop 
in Holborn, when I saw upon the counter some ex- 
tremely beautiful drawings in silver-point I was so 
attracted by them that I bought them; and the 
proprietor of the place, a man called Rawlings, told me 
that they were done by a young painter of the name of 
Edward Merton, who was very clever, but as poor as a 
church-mouse. I went to see Merton some days after- 
wards, having got his address from the printseller, and 
found a pale, interesting young man, with a rather 
common-looking wife—his model, as I subsequently 
learned. I told him how much I admired his drawings, 
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at which he seemed very pleased, and I asked him if 
he would show me some of his other work. As we 
were looking over a portfolio, full of really very lovely 
things,—for Merton had a most delicate and delightful 
touch,—I suddenly caught sight of a drawing of the 
picture of Mr. W. H. There was no doubt whatever 
about it. It was almost a facstmile—the only difference 
being that the two masks of Tragedy and Comedy were 
not suspended from the marble table as they are in the 
picture, but were lying on the floor at the young man's 
feet. ‘Where on earth did you get that?’ I said. He 
grew rather confused, and said—‘Oh, that is nothing. 
I did not know it was in this portfolio. It is not a 
thing of any value’ ‘It is what you did for Mr. Cyril 
Graham,’ exclaimed his wife; ‘and if this gentleman 
wishes to buy it, let him have it? ‘For Mr. Cyril 
Graham?’ I repeated. ‘Did you paint the picture of 
Mr. W. H.?' ‘I don’t understand what you mean,’ he 
answered, growing very red. Well, the whole thing was 
quite dreadful. The wife let it all out. I gave her five 
pounds when I was going away. I can’t bear to think 
of it now; but of course I was furious. I went off at 
once to Cyril’s chambers, waited there for three hours 
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before he came in, with that horrid lie staring me in 
the face, and told him I had discovered his forgery. 
He grew very pale and said—‘I did it purely for your 
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sake. You would not be convinced in any other way. 
It does not affect the truth of the theory.’ ‘The truth 
of the theory!’ 1 exclaimed; ‘the less we talk about 
that the better. You never even believed in it yourself. 
If you had, you would not have committed a forgery to 
prove it’ High words passed between us; we had a 
fearful quarrel. I daresay I was unjust. The next 

l morning he was dead.” 

l “Dead!” I cried. 

“Yes; he shot himself with a revolver. Some of the 
blood splashed upon the frame of the picture, just 
where the name had been painted. By the time I 
arrived—his servant had sent for me at once—the 
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| police were already there. He had left a letter for me, 
evidently written in the greatest agitation and distress of 


m ow 


mind." 

*What was in it?" I asked. 

*Oh, that he believed absolutely in Willie Hughes; 
that the forgery of the picture had been done simply as 
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a concession to me, and did not in the slightest degree 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime. 12 $ 
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invalidate the truth of the theory; and that in order to 
show me how firm and flawless his faith in the whole 
thing was, he was going to offer his life as a sacrifice 
to the secret of the Sonnets. It was a foolish, mad 
letter. I remember he ended by saying that he intrusted 
to me the Willie Hughes theory, and that it was for me 
to present it to the world, and to unlock the secret of 
Shakespeare’s heart.” 

“It is a most tragic story,” I cried; “but why have 
you not carried out his wishes?” 

Erskine shrugged his shoulders. “Because it is a 
perfectly unsound theory from beginning to end,” he 
answered. 

“My dear Erskine,” I said, getting up from my seat, 
“you are entirely wrong about the whole matter. It is 
the only perfect key to Shakespeare’s Sonnets that has 
ever been made. It is complete in every detail. I be- 
lieve in Willie Hughes." 

“Don’t say that,” said Erskine gravely; “I believe 
there is something fatal about the idea, and intellectually 
there is nothing to be said for it. I have gone into the 
whole matter, and I assure you the theory is entirely 


fallacious. It is plausible up to a certain point. Then 
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it stops. For heaven's sake, my dear boy, don't take 
up the subject of Willie Hughes. You will break your 
heart over it." 

“Erskine,” I answered, “it is your duty to give this 
theory to the world. If you will not do it, I will. By 
keeping it back you wrong the memory of Cyril Graham, 
the youngest and the most splendid of all the martyrs 
of literature. I entreat you to do him justice. He died 
for this thing,—don’t let his death be in vain." 

Erskine looked at me in amazement. “You are 
carried away by the sentiment of the whole story," he 
said. “You forget that a thing is not necessarily true 
because a man dies for it I was devoted to Cyril 
Graham. His death was a horrible blow to me. I did 
not recover it for years. I don't think I have ever re- 
covered it But Willie Hughes? There is nothing in 
the idea of Willie Hughes. No such person ever existed. 
As for bringing the whole thing before the world—the 
world thinks that Cyril Graham shot himself by accident. 
The only proof of his suicide was contained in the letter 
to me, and of this letter the public never heard any- 
thing. To the present day Lord Crediton thinks that 


the whole thing was accidental." 
12* 
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*Cyril Graham sacrificed his life to a great idea," I 
answered; *and if you will not tell of his martyrdom, 
tell at least of his faith." 

*His faith," said Erskine, *was fixed in a thing that 
was false, in a thing that was unsound, in a thing that 
no Shakespearean scholar would accept for a moment. 
The theory would be laughed at. Don't make a fool of 
yourself, and don't follow a trail that leads nowhere. 
You start by assuming the existence of the very person 
whose existence is the thing to be proved. Besides, 
everybody knows that the Sonnets were addressed to 
Lord Pembroke. The matter is settled once for all." 

“The matter is not settled!" [ exclaimed. “I will 
take up the theory where Cyril Graham left it, and I 
will prove to the world that he was right." 

“Silly boy!” said Erskine. “Go home: it is after 
two, and don’t think about Willie Hughes any more. 1 
am sorry I told you anything about it, and very sorry 
indeed that I should have converted you to a thing in 
which I don’t believe.” 

“You have given me the key to the greatest mystery 
of modern literature,” I answered; “and I shall not rest 
till I have made you recognise, till I have made every- 
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body recognise, that Cyril Graham was the most subtle 
Shakespearean critic of our day." 

As I walked home through St. James's Park the 
dawn was just breaking over London. The white swans 
were lying asleep on the polished lake, and the gaunt 
Palace looked purple against the pale-green sky. I 
thought of Cyri Graham, and my eyes filled with 
tears. 


I. 


Ir was past twelve o'clock when I awoke, and the 
sun was streaming in through the curtains of my room 
in long slanting beams of dusty gold. I told my servant 
that I would be at home to no one; and after I had had 
a cup of chocolate and a petit-pain, I took down from 
the book-shelf my copy of Shakespeare's Sonnets, and 
began to go carefully through them. Every poem 
seemed to me to corroborate Cyril Graham's theory. I 
felt as if I had my hand upon Shakespeare's heart, and 
was counting each separate throb and pulse of passion. 
I thought of the wonderful boy-actor, and saw his face 


in every line. 
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Two sonnets, I remember, struck me particularly: 
they were the 53rd and the 67th. In the first of these, 
Shakespeare, complimenting Willie Hughes on the ver- 
satility of his acting, on his wide range of parts, a range 
extending from Rosalind to Juliet, and from Beatrice to 
Ophelia, says to him— 

* What is your substance, whereof are you made, 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend? 


Since everyone hath, everyone, one shade, 
And you, but one, can every shadow lend"— 


lines that would be unintelligible if they were not ad- 
dressed to an actor, for the word “shadow” had in 
Shakespeare's day a technical meaning connected with 
the stage. “The best in this kind are but shadows,” 
-says Theseus of the actors in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and there are many similar allusions in the 
literature of the day. These sonnets evidently belonged 
to the series in which Shakespeare discusses the nature 
of the actor’s art, and of the strange and rare tempera- 
ment that is essential to the perfect stage-player. “How 
is it,” says Shakespeare to Willie Hughes, “that you 
have so many personalities?” and then he goes on to 


point out that his beauty is such that it seems to 
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realise every form and phase of fancy, to embody each 
dream of the creative imagination—an idea that is still 
further expanded in the sonnet that immediately follows, 
where, beginning with the fine thought, 


“O, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which ¢ruth doth give!” 


Shakespeare invites us to notice how the truth of acting, 
the truth of visible presentation on the stage, adds to 
the wonder of poetry, giving life to its loveliness, and 
actual reality to its ideal form. And yet, in the 67th 
Sonnet, Shakespeare calls upon Willie Hughes to 
abandon the stage with its artificiality, its false mimic 
life of painted face and unreal costume, its immoral in- 
fluences and suggestions, its remoteness from the true 
world of noble action and sincere utterance. 


* Ah! wherefore with infection should he live, 
And with his presence grace impiety, 
That sin by him advantage should achieve, 
And lace itself with his society? 
Why should false painting imitate his check 
And steal dead seeming of his living hue? 
Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 
Roses of shadow, since his rose is true?” 


It may seem strange that so great a dramatist as 
Shakespeare, who realised his own perfection as an 
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artist and his humanity as a man on the ideal plane of 
stage-writing and stage-playing, should have written in 
these terms about the theatre; but we must remember 
that in Sonnets cx. and cxi. Shakespeare shows us that 
he too was wearied of the world of puppets, and full 
of shame at having made himself *a motley to the 
view. The 111th Sonnet is especially bitter:— 


“O, for my sake do you with Fortune chide 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds, 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand: 
Pity me, then, and wish I were renewed "— 


and there are many signs elsewhere of the same feeling, 
signs familiar to all real students of Shakespeare. 

One point puzzled me immensely as I read the 
Sonnets, and it was days before I struck on the true 
interpretation, which indeed Cyril Graham himself seems 
to have missed. I could not understand how it was 


that Shakespeare set so high a value on his young 
friend marrying. He himself had married young, and 
the result had been unhappiness, and it was not likely 
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that he would have asked Willie Hughes to commit the 
same error. The boy-player of Rosalind had nothing 
to gain from marriage, or from the passions of real life. 
The early sonnets, with their strange entreaties to have 
children, seemed to me a jarring note. The explanation 
of the mystery came on me quite suddenly, and I found 
it in the curious dedication. It will be remembered 
that the dedication runs as follows:— 
TO - THE - ONLIE - BEGETTER - OF - 
THESE - INSUING - SONNETS - 
MR. W. H. ALL - HAPPINESSE - 
AND : THAT - ETERNITIE - 
PROMISED - 
BY- 
OUR - EVER-LIVING - POET 
WISHETH - 
THE - WELL-WISHING 
ADVENTURER : IN - 
SETTING - 
FORTH. 
LE 
Some scholars have supposed that the word “be- 
getter” in this dedication means simply the procurer of 
the Sonnets for Thomas Thorpe the publisher; but this 
view is now generally abandoned, and the highest 


authorities are quite agreed that it is to be taken in 
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the sense of inspirer, the metaphor being drawn from 
the analogy of physical life. Now I saw that the same 
metaphor was used by Shakespeare himself all through 
the poems, and this set me on the right track. Finally 
I made my great discovery. The marriage that Shake- 
speare proposes for Willie Hughes is the *marriage with 
his Muse," an expression which is definitely put forward 
in the 82nd Sonnet, where, in the bitterness of his 
heart at the defection of the boy-actor for whom he 
had written his greatest parts, and whose beauty had 
indeed suggested them, he opens his complaint by 
saying— 
“Pll grant thou wert not married to my Muse." 

The children he begs him to beget are no children of 
flesh and blood, but more immortal children of undying 
fame. The whole cycle of the early sonnets is simply 
Shakespeare's invitation to Willie Hughes to go upon 
the stage and become a player. How barren and 
profitless a thing, he says, is this beauty of yours if 
it be not used:— 


“ When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field, 
Thy youtb’s proud livery, so gazed on now, 
Will be a tattered weed, of small worth held: 
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Then being asked. where all thy beauty lies, 
Where all the treasure of thy lusty days, 

To say within thine own deep-sunken eyes, 
Were an all-eating shame and thriftless praise." 


You must create something in art: my verse “is thine, 
and born of thee;" only listen to me, and I will **órisg 
forih eternal numbers to outlive long date," and you 
shall people with forms of your own image the imaginary 
world of the stage. These children that you beget, he 
continues, will not wither away, as mortal children do, 
but you shall live in them and in my plays: do but— 


* Make thee another self, for love of me, 
That beauty still may live in thine or thee!” 


I collected all the passages that seemed to me to 
corroborate this view, and they produced a strong im- 
pression on me, and showed me how complete Cyril 
Graham’s theory really was. I also saw that it was 
quite easy to separate those lines in which he speaks 
of the Sonnets themselves from those in which he speaks 
of his great dramatic work. This was a point that had 
been entirely overlooked by all critics up to Cyril Gra- 
ham’s day. And yet it was one of the most important 
points in the whole series of poems. To the Sonnets 
Shakespeare was more or less indifferent. He did not 
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wish to rest his fame on them.- They were to him his 
*slight Muse," as he calls them, and intended, as Meres 
tells us, for private circulation only among a few, a very 
few, friends. Upon the other hand he was extremely 
conscious of the high artistic value of his plays, and 
shows a noble self-reliance upon his dramatic genius. 
When he says to Willie Hughes: 
“But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wander'st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest; 
So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 
So long lives this and this gives life to thee; "— 
the expression “eternal lines" clearly alludes to one of 
his plays that he was sending him at the time, just as 
the concluding couplet points to his confidence in the 
probability of his plays being always acted. In his 
address to the Dramatic Muse (Sonnets c. and c1), we 
find the same feeling. 
* Where art thou, Muse, that thou forget'st so long 
To speak of that which gives thee all thy might? 


Spends thou thy fury on some worthless song, 
Darkening thy power to lend base subjects light?” 


he cries, and he then proceeds to reproach the mistress 
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of Tragedy and Comedy for her *neglect of Truth in 


| Beauty dyed," and says— 


* Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be dumb? 
Excuse not silence so; for ’t lies in thee 
To make him much outlive a gilded tomb, 
And to be praised of ages yet to be. 
Then do thy office, Muse; I teach thee how 
To make him seem long hence as he shows now." 


It is, however, perhaps in the 55th Sonnet that Shake- f 
speare gives to this idea its fullest expression. To 
imagine that the *powerful rhyme" of the second line | 
refers to the sonnet itself, is to entirely mistake Shake- 
speare’s meaning. It seemed to me that it was ex- 
tremely likely, from the general character of the sonnet, 
that a particular play was meant, and that the play was 
none other but Romeo and Juliet. 


* Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone besmeared with sluttish time. 
When wasteful wars shall statutes overturn, 
And broils root out the work of masonry, 
Not Mars his sword nor war's quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 
'Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
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Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 
So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes.” 
{t was also extremely suggestive to note how here as 
elsewhere Shakespeare promised Willie Hughes im- 
mortality in a form that appealed to men’s eyes—that 
is to say, in a spectacular form, in a play that is to be 
looked at. 

For two weeks I worked hard at the Sonnets, hardly 
ever going out, and refusing all invitations. Every day 
I seemed to be discovering something new, and Willie 
Hughes became to me a kind of spiritual presence, an 
ever-dominant personality. I could almost fancy that 
I saw him standing in the shadow of my room, so well 
had Shakespeare drawn him, with his golden hair, his 
tender flower-like grace, his dreamy deep-sunken eyes, 
his delicate mobile limbs, and his white lily hands. 
His very name fascinated me. Willie Hughes! Willie 
Hughes! How musically it sounded! Yes; who else 
but he could have been the master-mistress of Shake- 


speare’s passion,* the lord of his love to whom he was 


* Sonnet Xx. 2. 
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bound in vassalage,* the delicate minion of pleasure,** 
the rose of the whole world,*** the herald of the springt 
decked in the proud livery of youth,}} the lovely boy 
whom it was sweet music to hear,{{{ and whose beauty 
was the very raiment of Shakespeare's heart,$ as it 
was the keystone of his dramatic power? How bitter 
now seemed the whole tragedy of his desertion and his 
shame!— shame that he made sweet and lovely§§ by 
the mere magic of his personality, but that was none 
the less shame. Yet as Shakespeare forgave him, should 
not we forgive him also? I did not care to pry into 
the mystery of his sin. 

His abandonment of Shakespeare's theatre was a 
different matter, and I investigated it at great length. 
Finally I came to the conclusion that Cyril Graham 
had been wrong in regarding the rival dramatist of the 
8oth Sonnet as Chapman. It was obviously Marlowe 
who was alluded to. At the time the Sonnets were 
written, such an expression as “the proud full sail of 
his great verse" could not have been used of Chap- 


* Sonnet XXVI. I. ** Sonnet CXXVI. 9. *** Sonnet CIX. 14. 
f Sonnet r. 10. Tf Sonnet n. 3. Ttf Sonnet vu. 1. 
§ Sonnet xxn. 6. $8 Sonnet xcv. 1. 
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man's work, however applicable it might have been to 
the style of his later Jacobean plays. No: Marlowe 


Y was clearly the rival dramatist of whom Shakespeare 


spoke in such laudatory terms; and that 


“ Affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence," 


was the Mephistopheles of his Doctor Faustus No 
doubt, Marlowe was fascinated by the beauty and grace 
of the boy-actor, and lured him away from the Black- 
friars Theatre, that he might play the Gaveston of his 
Edward II, That Shakespeare had the legal right to 
retain Willie Hughes in his own company is evident 
from Sonnet LXXXVII, where he says:— 


* Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know'st thy estimate: 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
For how do I hold thee but by thy granting? 
And for that riches where is my deserving? 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
And so my patent back again is swerving. 
Thyself thou gavest, thy own work then not knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gavest it, else mistaking; 
So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 
Comes none again, on better judgment making. 

This have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter, 

In sleep a king, but waking no such matter.” 
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But him whom he could not hold by love, he would 
not hold by force. Willie Hughes became a member 
of Lord Pembroke's company, and, perhaps in the open 
yard of the Red Bull Tavern, played the part of King 
Edward's delicate minion. On Marlowe's death, he 
seems to have returned to Shakespeare, who, whatever 
his fellow-partners may have thought of the matter, was 
not slow to forgive the wilfulness and treachery of the 
young actor. 

How well, too, had Shakespeare drawn the tempera- 
ment of the stage-player! Willie Hughes was one of 
those 

“That do not do the thing they most do show, 

Who, moving others, are themselves as stone." 
He could act love, but could not feel it, could mimic 
passion without realising it. 
* In many's looks the false heart's history 

Is writ in moods and frowns and wrinkles strange," 
but with Willie Hughes it was not so. “Heaven,” says 
Shakespeare, in a sonnet of mad idolatry— 


* Heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell; 
Whate'er thy thoughts or thy heart's workings be, 
Thy looks should nothing thence but sweetness tell.” 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime. 13 
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In his *inconstant mind" and his “false heart,” it 
was easy to recognise the insincerity and treachery that 
somehow seem inseparable from the artistic nature, as 
in his love of praise that desire for immediate recogni- 
tion that characterises all actors. And yet, more for- 
tunate in this than other actors, Willie Hughes was to 
know something of immortality. Inseparably connected 
with Shakespeare’s plays, he was to live in them. 


* Your name from hence immortal life shall have, 
Though I, once gone, to all the world must die: 
The earth can yield me but a common grave, 
When you entombed in men's eyes shall lie. 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o'erread, 

And tongues to be your being shall rehearse 
When all the breathers of this world are dead." 


There were endless allusions, also, to Willie Hughes's 
power over his audience—the “gazers,” as Shakespeare 
calls them; but perhaps the most perfect description of 
his wonderful mastery over dramatic art was in A Lover's 
Complaint, where Shakespeare says of him:— 


* In him a plenitude of subtle matter, 
Applied to cautels, all strange forms receives, 
Of burning blushes, or of weeping water, 

Or swooning paleness; and he takes and leaves, 

In either's aptness, as it best deceives, 
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To blush at speeches rank, to weep at woes, 
Or to turn white and swoon at tragic shows. 


So on the tip of his subduing tongue, 
All kind of arguments and questions deep, 
All replication prompt and reason strong, 

For his advantage still did wake and sleep, 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep. 
He had the dialect and the different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will." 


Once I thought that I had really found Willie 
Hughes in Elizabethan literature. In a wonderfully 
graphic account of the last days of the great Earl of 


Essex, his chaplain, Thomas Knell, tells us that the , 


night before the Earl died, “he called William Hewes, 
which was his musician, to play upon the virginals and 
to sing. ‘Play,’ said he, ‘my song, Will Hewes, and I 
will sing it to myself? So he did it most joyfully, not 
as the howling swan, which, still looking down, waileth 
her end, but as a sweet lark, lifting up his hands and 
casting up his eyes to his God, with this mounted the 
crystal skies, and reached with his unwearied tongue 
the top of highest heavens.” Surely the boy who 
played on the virginals to the dying father of Sidney’s 


Stella was none other but the Will Hews to whom 
13* 
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Shakespeare dedicated the Sonnets, and whom he tells 
us was himself sweet “music to hear.” Yet Lord Essex 
died in 1576, when Shakespeare himself was but twelve 
years of age. It was impossible that his musician could 
have been the Mr. W. H. of the Sonnets. Perhaps 
Shakespeare's young friend was the son of the player 
upon the virginals? It was at least something to have 
discovered that Will Hews was an Elizabethan name. 
Indeed the name Hews seemed to have been closely 
connected with music and the stage. The first English 
actress was the lovely Margaret Hews, whom Prince 
- Rupert so madly loved. What more probable than that 
between her and Lord Essex's musician had come the 
boy-actor of Shakespeare's plays? But the proofs, the 
links—where were they? Alas! I could not find them. 
It seemed to me that I was always on the brink of 
absolute verification, but that I could never really attain 
to it. 

From Willie Hughes's life I soon passed to thoughts 
of his death. I used to wonder what had been his 
end. 

Perhaps he had been one of those English actors 
who in 1604 went across sea to Germany and played 
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before the great Duke Henry Julius of Brunswick, him- 
self a dramatist of no mean order, and at the Court of 
that strange Elector of Brandenburg, who was so 
enamoured of beauty that he was said to have bought 
for his weight in amber the young son of a travelling 
Greek merchant, and to have given pageants in honour 
of his slave all through that dreadful famine year of 
1606-7, when the people died of hunger in the very 
streets of the town, and for the space of seven months 
there was no rain. We know at any rate that Romeo 
and Juliet was brought out at Dresden in 1613, along 
with Hamlet and King Lear, and it was surely to none 
other than Willie Hughes that in 1615 the death-mask 
of Shakespeare was brought by the hand of one of the 
suite of the English ambassador, pale token of the 
passing away of the great poet who had so dearly loved 
him. Indeed there would have been something pecu- 
liarly fitting in the idea that the boy-actor, whose beauty 
had been so vital an element in the realism and ro- 
mance of Shakespeare’s art, should have been the first 
to have brought to Germany the seed of the new 
culture, and was in his way the precursor of that Ax/- 
kidrung or Illumination of the eighteenth century, that 
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splendid movement which, though begun by Lessing 
and Herder, and brought to its full and perfect issue 
by Goethe, was in no small part helped on by another 
actor— Friedrich Schroeder— who awoke the popular 
consciousness, and by means of the feigned passions 
and mimetic methods of the stage showed the intimate, 
the vital, connection between life and literature. If this 
was so—and there was certainly no evidence against 
it—it was not improbable that Willie Hughes was one 
of those English comedians (mimae quidam ex Britannia, 
as the old chronicle calls them), who were slain at 
Nuremberg in a sudden uprising of the people, and 
were secretly buried in a little vineyard outside the city 
by some young men “who had found pleasure in their 
performances, and of whom some had sought to be in- 
structed in the mysteries of the new art.” Certainly no 
more fitting place could there be for him to whom 
Shakespeare said, “thou art all my art,” than this little 
vineyard outside the city walls. For was it not from 
the sorrows of Dionysos that Tragedy sprang? Was not 
the light laughter of Comedy, with its careless merri- 
ment and quick replies, first heard on the lips of the 
Sicilian vine-dressers? Nay, did not the purple and 
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red stain of the wine-froth on face and limbs give the 
first suggestion of the charm and fascination of dis- 
guise—the desire for self-concealment, the sense of the 
value of objectivity thus showing itself in the rude be- 
ginnings of the art? At any rate, wherever he lay— 
whether in the little vineyard at the gate of the Gothic 
town, or in some dim London churchyard amidst the 
roar and bustle of our great city—no gorgeous monu- 
ment marked his resting-place. His true tomb, as 
Shakespeare saw, was the poet's verse, his true monu- 
ment the permanence of the drama. So had it been 


with others whose beauty had given a new creative im- 


i pulse to their age. The ivory body of the Bithynian slave 


rots in the green ooze of the Nile, and on the yellow 
hills of the Cerameicus is strewn the dust of the young 
Athenian; but Antinous lives in sculpture, and Char- 
mides in philosophy. 
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AFTER three weeks had elapsed, I determined to make 
a strong appeal to Erskine to do justice to the memory 
of Cyril Graham, and to give to the world his mar- 
vellous interpretation of the Sonnets—the only inter- 
pretation that thoroughly explained the problem. I 
have not any copy of my letter, I regret to say, nor 
have I been able to lay my hand upon the original; 
but I remember that I went over the whole ground, 
and covered sheets of paper with passionate reitera- 
tion of the arguments and proofs that my study had 
suggested to me. It seemed to me that I was not 
merely restoring Cyril Graham to his proper place in 
literary history, but rescuing the honour of Shakespeare 
himself from the tedious memory of a commonplace in- 
trigue. I put into the letter all my enthusiasm. I put 
into the letter all my faith. 

No sooner, in fact, had I sent it off than a curious 
reaction came over me. It seemed to me that I had 
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given away my capacity for belief in the Willie Hughes 
theory of the Sonnets, that something had gone out of 
me, as it were, and that I was perfectly indifferent to 
the whole subject What was it that had happened? 
It is difficult to say. Perhaps, by finding perfect ex- 
pression for a passion, I had exhausted the passion it- 
self. Emotional forces, like the forces of physical life, 
have their positive limitations. Perhaps the mere effort 
to convert anyone to a theory involves some form of 
renunciation of the power of credence. Perhaps I was 
simply tired of the whole thing, and, my enthusiasm 
having burnt out, my reason was left to its own unim- 
passioned judgment. However it came about, and I 
cannot pretend to explain it, there was no doubt that 
Willie Hughes suddenly became to me a mere myth, 
an idle dream, the boyish fancy of a young man who, 
like most ardent spirits, was more anxious to convince 
others than to be himself convinced. 

As I had said some very unjust and bitter things 
to Erskine in my letter, I determined to go and see 
him at once, and to make my apologies to him for my 
behaviour. Accordingly, the next morning I drove 
down to Birdcage Walk, and found Erskine sitting in 
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his library, with the forged picture of Willie Hughes in 
front of him. 

*My dear Erskine!" I cried, *I have come to 
apologise to you." 

“To apologise to me?" he said. “What for?” 

*For my letter," I answered. 

*You have nothing to regret in your letter," he 
said. “On the contrary, you have done me the greatest 
service in your power. You have shown me that Cyril 
Graham's theory is perfectly sound." 

*You don't mean to say that you believe in Willie 
Hughes?" I exclaimed. 

“Why not?" he rejoined. “You have proved the 
thing to me. Do you think I cannot estimate the value 
of evidence.” 

“But there is no evidence at all,” I groaned, sinking 
into a chair. “When I wrote to you I was under the 
influence of a perfectly silly enthusiasm. I had been 
touched by the story of Cyril Graham's death, fas- 
cinated by his romantic theory, enthralled by the 
wonder and novelty of the whole idea. I see now that 


the theory is based on a delusion. The only evidence 
for the existence of Willie Hughes is that picture in 
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front of you, and the picture is a forgery. Don't be 
carried away by mere sentiment in this matter. What- 
ever romance may have to say about the Willie Hughes 
theory, reason is dead against it." 

“I don't understand you," said Erskine, looking at 
me in amazement. “Why, you yourself have con- 
vinced me by your letter that Willie Hughes is an ab- 
solute reality. Why have you changed your mind? 
Or is all that you have been saying to me merely a 
joke?" 

“I cannot explain it to you," I rejoined, “but I see 
now that there is really nothing to be said in favour of 
Cyril Graham’s interpretation. The Sonnets are ad- 
dressed to Lord Pembroke. For heaven’s sake don’t 
waste your time in a foolish attempt to discover a 
young Elizabethan actor who never existed, and to 
make a phantom puppet the centre of the great cycle 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” 

“I see that you don’t understand the theory,” he 


replied. 

*My dear Erskine," I cried, *not understand it! 
Why, I feel as if I had invented it Surely my letter 
shows you that I not merely went into the whole 
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matter, but that I contributed proofs of every kind. 
The one flaw in the theory is that it presupposes the 
existence of the person whose existence is the subject 
of dispute. If we grant that there was in Shakespeare's 
company a young actor of the name of Willie Hughes, 
it is not difficult to make him the object of the Son- 
nets. But as we know that there was no actor of this 
name in the company of the Globe Theatre, it is idle to 
pursue the investigation further." 

*But that is exactly what we don't know," said 
Erskine. “It is quite true that his name does not oc- 
cur in the list given in the first folio; but, as Cyril 
pointed out, that is rather a proof in favour of the 
existence of Willie Hughes than against it, if we re- 
member his treacherous desertion of Shakespeare for a 
rival dramatist." 

We argued the matter over for hours, but nothing 
that I could say could make Erskine surrender his faith 
in Cyril Graham’s interpretation. He told me that he 
intended to devote his life to proving the theory, and 
that he was determined to do justice to Cyril Graham's 
memory. I entreated him, laughed at him, begged of 
him, but it was of no use. Finally we parted, not 
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exactly in anger, but certainly with a shadow between 
us. He thought me shallow, I thought him foolish. 
When I called on him again his servant told me that 
he had gone to Germany. 

Two years afterwards, as I was going into my club, 
the hall-porter handed me a letter with a foreign post- 
mark. It was from Erskine, and written at the Hôtel 
d'Angleterre, Cannes. When I had read it I was filled 
with horror, though I did not quite believe that he 
would be so mad as to carry his resolve into execu- 
tion. The gist of the letter was that he had tried in 
every way to verify the Willie Hughes theory, and had 
failed, and that as Cyril Graham had given his life for 
this theory, he himself had determined to give his own 
life also to the same cause. The concluding words of 
the letter were these: “I still. believe in Willie Hughes; 
and by the time you receive this, I shall have died 
by my own hand for Willie Hughes's sake: for his 
sake, and for the sake of Cyril Graham, whom I drove 
to his death by my shallow scepticism and ignorant 
lack of faith. The truth was once revealed to you, 
and you rejected it. It comes to you now stained with 


the blood of two lives, —do not turn away from it.” 
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It was a horrible moment. Ifelt sick with misery, and 
yet I could not believe it. To die for one's theological 
beliefs is the worst use a man can make of his life, but 
to die for a literary theory! It seemed impossible. 

I looked at the date. The letter was a week old. 
Some unfortunate chance had prevented my going to 
the club for several days, or I might have got it in 
time to save him. Perhaps it was not too late. I drove 
off to my rooms, packed up my things, and started by 
the night-mail from Charing Cross. The journey was 
intolerable. I thought I would never arrive. As soon 
as I did I drove to the Hótel d'Angleterre. "They told 
me that Erskine had been buried two days before in 
the English cemetery. There was something horribly 
grotesque about the whole tragedy. I said all kinds of 
wild things, and the people in the hall looked curiously 
at me. 

Suddenly Lady Erskine, in deep mourning, passed 
across the vestibule. When she saw me she came up 
to me, murmured something about her poor son, and 
burst into tears. I led her into her sitting-room. An 
elderly gentleman was there waiting for her. It was the 
English doctor. 
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We talked a great deal about Erskine, but I said 
nothing about his motive for committing suicide. It was 
evident that he had not told his mother anything about 
the reason that had driven him to so fatal, so mad an 
act. Finally Lady Erskine rose and said, *George left 
you something as a memento. It was a thing he prized 
very much. I will get it for you.” 

As soon as she had left the room I turned to the 
doctor and said, *What a dreadful shock it must have 
been to Lady Erskine! I wonder that she bears it as 
well as she does." 

*Oh, she knew for months past that it was coming," 
he answered. 

“Knew it for months past!" I cried. “But why 
didn't she stop him? Why didn't she have him watched? 
He must have been mad." 

The doctor stared at me. “I don't know what you 
mean," he said. 

“Well,” I cried, “if a mother knows that her son is 
going to commit suicide— —" 

“Suicide!” he answered. “Poor Erskine did not 
commit suicide. He died of consumption He came 


here to die. The moment I saw him I knew that there 
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was no hope. One lung was almost gone, and the 
other was very much affected. Three days before he 
died he asked me was there any hope. I told him 
frankly that there was none, and that he had only a 
few days to live. He wrote some letters, and was quite 
resigned, retaining his senses to the last." 

At that moment Lady Erskine entered the room 
with the fatal picture of Willie Hughes in her hand. 
*When George was dying he begged me to give you 
this,” she said. As I took it from her, her tears fell on 
my hand. 

The picture hangs now in my library, where it is 
very much admired by my artistic friends. "They have 
decided that it is not a Clouet, but an Ouvry. I have 
never cared to tell them its true history. But some- 
times, when I look at it, I think that there is really a 
great deal to be said for the Willie Hughes theory of 


Shakespeare's Sonnets. 


POEMS IN PROSE. 


Tue AnriST. 


One evening there came into his soul the desire to 
fashion an image of Zhe Pleasure that abidelh for a 
Moment. And he went forth into the world to look for 
bronze. For he could only think in bronze. 

But all the bronze of the whole world had dis- 
appeared, nor anywhere in the whole world was there 
any bronze to be found, save only the bronze of the 
image of The Sorrow that endureth for Ever. 

Now this image he had himself, and with his own 
hands, fashioned, and had set it on the tomb of the one 
thing he had loved in life. On the tomb of the dead 
thing he had most loved had he set this image of his 
own fashioning, that it might serve as a sign of the love 
of man that dieth not, and a symbol of the sorrow of 


man that endureth for ever. And in the whole world 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime. 14 
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there was no other bronze save the bronze of this 
image. 

And he took the image he had fashioned, and set it 
in a great furnace, and gave it to the fire. 

And out of the bronze of the image of Zhe Sorrow 
that endureth for Ever he fashioned an image of Zhe 
Pleasure that abideth for a Moment. 


Tue Dorr or GooD. 


It was night-time and He was alone. 

And He saw afar-off the walls of a round city and 
went towards the city. 

And when He came near He heard within the city 
the tread of the feet of joy, and the laughter of the 
mouth of gladness and the loud noise of many lutes. 
And He knocked at the gate and certain of the gate- 
keepers opened to Him. 

And He beheld a house that was of marble and had 
fair pillars of marble before it. The pillars were hung 


with garlands, and within and without there were torches 
of cedar. And He entered the house. 

And when He had passed through the hall of 
chalcedony and the hall of jasper, and reached the long 
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hall of feasting, He saw lying on a couch of sea-purple 
one whose hair was crowned with red roses and whose 
lips were red with wine. 

And He went behind him and touched him on the 
shoulder and said to him, “Why do you live like this?” 

And the young man turned round and recognised 
Him, and made answer and said, “But I was a leper 
once, and you healed me.. How else should I live?” 

And He passed out of the house and went again 
into the street. 

And after a little while He saw one whose face and 
raiment were painted and whose feet were shod with 
pearls. And behind her came, slowly as a hunter, a 
young man who wore a cloak of two colours. Now the 
face of the woman was as the fair face of an idol, and 
the eyes of the young man were bright with lust. 

And He followed swiftly and touched the hand of 
the young man and said to him, “Why do you look at 
this woman and in such wise?” 

And the young man turned round and recognised 


Him and said, “But I was blind once, and you gave me 
sight. At what else should I look?” 


And He ran forward and touched the painted 
14* 
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raiment of the woman and said to her, *Is there no 
other way in which to walk save the way of sin?” 

And the woman turned round and recognised Him, 
and laughed and said, *But you forgave me my sins, 
and the way is a pleasant way." 

And He passed out of the city. 

And when He had passed out of the city He saw 
seated by the roadside a young man who was weeping. 

And He went towards him and touched the long 
locks of his hair and said to him, *Why are you weep- 
ing?” 

And the young man looked up and recognised 
Him and made answer, “But I was dead once and you 
raised me from the dead. What else should I do but 
weep?” 


Tue DISCIPLE. 

When Narcissus died the pool of his pleasure 
changed from a cup of sweet waters into a cup of salt 
tears, and the Oreads came weeping through the wood- 
land that they might sing to the pool and give it 
comfort. 


And when they saw that the pool had changed 
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from a cup of sweet waters into a cup of salt tears, 
they loosened the green tresses of their hair and cried 
to the pool and said, *We do not wonder that you 
should mourn in this manner for Narcissus, so beautiful 
was he.” 

*But was Narcissus beautiful?" said the pool. 

*Who should know that better than you?" an- 
swered the Oreads. “Us did he ever pass by, but you 
he sought for, and would lie on your banks and look 
down at you, and in the mirror of your waters he would 
mirror his own beauty." 

And the pool answered, *But I loved Narcissus be- 
cause, as he lay on my banks and looked down at me, 
in the mirror of his eyes I saw ever my own beauty 
mirrored.” 


THE MASTER. 


Now when the darkness came over the earth Joseph 
of Arimathea, having lighted a torch of pinewood, 
passed down from the hill into the valley. For he had 
business in his own home. ; 

And kneeling on the flint stones of the Valley of 
Desolation he saw a young man who was naked and 
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weeping. His hair was the colour of honey, and his 
body was as a white flower, but he had wounded his 
body with thorns and on his hair had he set ashes as 
a crown. 

And he who had great possessions said to the 
young man who was naked and weeping, *I do not 
wonder that your sorrow is so great, for surely He was 
a just man." 

And the young man answered, “It is not for Him 
that I am weeping, but for myself. I too have changed 
water into wine, and I have healed the leper and given 
sight to the blind. I have walked upon the waters, and 
from the dwellers in the tombs I have cast out devils. 
I have fed the hungry in the desert where there was no 
food, and I have raised the dead from their narrow 
houses, and at my bidding, and before a great multi- 
tude of people, a barren fig-tree withered away. All 
things that this man has done I have done also. And 


yet they have not crucified me.” 


THE HOUSE OF JUDGMENT. 


And there was silence in the House of Judgment, 
and the Man came naked before God. 
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And God opened the Book of the Life of the Man. 

And God said to the Man, “Thy life hath been 
evil, and thou hast shown cruelty to those who were in 
need of succour, and to those who lacked help thou 
hast been bitter and hard of heart The poor called 
to thee and thou didst not hearken, and thine ears were 
closed to the cry of My afflicted. The inheritance of 
the fatherless thou didst take unto thyself, and thou 
didst send the foxes into the vineyard of thy neighbour's 
field. "Thou didst take the bread of the children and 
give it to the dogs to eat, and My lepers who lived in 
the marshes, and were at peace and praised Me, thou 
didst drive forth onto the highways, and on Mine 
earth out of which I made thee thou didst spill in- 
nocent blood." 

And the Man made answer and said, “Even so 
did L" 

And again God opened the Book of the Life of 
the Man. 

And God said to the Man, “Thy life hath been 
evil, and the Beauty I have shown thou hast sought for, 
and the Good I have hidden thou didst pass by. The 
walls of thy chamber were painted with images, and 
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from the bed of thine abominations thou didst rise up 
to the sound of flutes. Thou didst build seven altars 
to the sins I have suffered, and didst eat of the thing 
that may not be eaten, and the purple of thy raiment 
was broidered with the three signs of shame. Thine 
idols were neither of gold nor of silver that endure, but 
of flesh that dieth. Thou didst stain their hair with 
perfumes and put pomegranates in their hands. Thou 
didst stain their feet with saffron and spread carpets 
before them. With antimony thou didst stain their 
eyelids and their bodies thou didst smear with myrrh. 
Thou didst bow thyself to the ground before them, and 
the thrones of thine idols were set in the sun. Thou 
didst show to the sun thy shame and to the moon thy 
madness." 

And the Man made answer and said, *Even so 
did L^ 

And a third time God opened the Book of the Life 
of the Man. 

And God said to the Man, *Evil had been thy life, 
and with evil didst thou requite good, and with wrong- 
doing kindness. The hands that fed thee thou didst 
wound, and the breasts that gave thee suck thou didst 
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despise. He who came to thee with water went away 
thirsting, and the outlawed men who hid thee in their 
tents at night thou didst betray before dawn. Thine 
enemy who spared thee thou didst snare in an ambush, 
and the friend who walked with thee thou didst sell for 
a price, and to those who brought thee Love thou didst 
ever give Lust in thy turn.” 

And the Man made answer and said, “Even so 
did I.” 

And God closed the Book of the Life of the Man, 
and said, “Surely I will send thee into Hell. Even into 
Hell will I send thee.” 

And the Man cried out, “Thou canst not.” 

And God said to the Man, “Wherefore can I not 
send thee to Hell, and for what reason?” 

“Because in Hell have I always lived,” answered 
the Man. 

And there was silence in the House of Judgment. 

And after a space God spake, and said to the Man, 
“Seeing that I may not send thee into Hell, surely I 
will send thee unto Heaven. Even unto Heaven will I 
send thee.” 

And the Man cried out, “Thou canst not.” 
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And God said to the Man, *Wherefore can I not 
send thee unto Heaven, and for what reason?" 

*Because never, and in no place, have I been able 
to imagine it," answered the Man. 


And there was silence in the House of Judgment. 


Tue TEACHER OF WISDOM. 


From his childhood he had been as one filled with 
the perfect knowledge of God, and even while he was 
yet but a lad many of the saints, as well as certain 
holy women who dwelt in the free city of his birth, had 
been stirred to much wonder by the grave wisdom of 
his answers. 

And when his parents had given him the robe and 
the ring of manhood he kissed them, and left them 
and went out into the world, that he might speak to 
the world about God. For there were at that time 
many in the world who either knew not God at all, or 
had but an incomplete knowledge of Him, or worshipped 
the false gods who dwell in groves and have no care of 
their worshippers. 

And he set his face to the sun and journeyed, 
walking without sandals, as he had seen the saints walk 
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and carrying at his girdle a leathern wallet and a little 
water-bottle of burnt clay. 

And as he walked along the highway he was full 
of the joy that comes from the perfect knowledge of 
God, and he sang praises unto God without ceasing; 
and after a time he reached a strange land in which 
there were many cities. 

And he passed through eleven cities. And some 
of these cities were in valleys, and others were by the 
banks of great rivers, and others were set on hills. 
And in each city he found a disciple who loved him 
and followed him, and a great multitude also of people 
followed him from each city, and the knowledge of 
God spread in the whole land, and many of the rulers 
were converted, and the priests of the temples in which 
there were idols found that half of their gain was gone, 
and when they beat upon their drums at noon none, 
or but a few, came with peacocks and with offerings of 
flesh as had been the custom of the land before his 
coming. 

Yet the more the people followed him, and the 
greater the number of his disciples, the greater became 
his sorrow. And he knew not why his sorrow was so 
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great. For he spake ever about God, and out of the 
fulness of that perfect knowledge of God which God 
had Himself given to him. 

And one evening he passed out of the eleventh 
city, which was a city of Armenia, and his disciples 
and a great crowd of people followed after him; and 
he went up onto a mountain, and his disciples stood 
round him, and the multitude knelt in the valley. 

And he bowed his head on his hands and wept, 
and said to his Soul, *Why is it that I am full of sor- 
row and fear, and that each of my disciples is as an 
enemy that walks in the noonday?" 

And his Soul answered him and said, “God filled 
thee with the perfect knowledge of Himself, and thou 
hast given this knowledge away to others. "The pearl 
of great price thou hast divided, and the vesture with- 
out seam thou hast parted asunder. He who giveth 
away wisdom robbeth himself. He is as one who 


giveth his treasure to a robber. Is not God wiser than 
thou art? Who art thou to give away the secret that 
God hath told thee? I was rich once, and thou hast 
made me poor. Once I saw God, and now thou hast 
hidden Him from me.” 
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And he wept again, for he knew that his Soul 
spake truth to him, and that he had given to others 
the perfect knowledge of God, and that he was as one 
clinging to the skirts of God, and that his faith was 
leaving him by reason of the number of those who be- 
lieved in him. 

And he said to himself, *I will talk no more about 
God. He who giveth away wisdom robbeth himself." 

And after the space of some hours his disciples 
came near him and bowed themselves to the ground 
and said, *Master, talk to us about God, for thou hast 
the perfect knowledge of God, and no man save thee 
hath this knowledge." 

And he answered them and said, “I will talk to 
you about all other things that are in heaven and on 
earth, but about God I will not talk to you. Neither 
now, nor at any time, wil I talk to you about 
God." 

And they were wroth with him and said to him, 
“Thou hast led us into the desert that we might 
hearken to thee. Wilt thou send us away hungry, 
and the great multitude that thou hast made to follow 
thee?” 
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And he answered them and said, *I will not talk 
to you about God." 

And the multitude murmured against him and said 
to him, *Thou hast led us into the desert, and hast 
given us no food to eat. Talk to us about God and it 
will suffice us." 

But he answered them not a word. For he knew 
that if he spake to them about God he would give 
away his treasure. 

And his disciples went away sadly, and the multi- 
tude of people returned to their own homes. And many 
died on the way. 

And when he was alone he rose up and set his 
face to the moon, and journeyed for seven moons, 
speaking to no man nor making any answer. And 
when the seventh moon had waned he reached that 
desert which is the desert of the Great River. And 
having found a cavern in which a Centaur had once 
dwelt, he took it for his place of dwelling, and made 
himself a mat of reeds on which to lie, and became a 
hermit And every hour the Hermit praised God that 
He had suffered him to keep some knowledge of Him 
and of His wonderful greatness. 
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Now, one evening, as the Hermit was seated before 
the cavern in which he had made his place of dwelling, 
he beheld a young man of evil and beautiful face who 
passed by in mean apparel and with empty hands. 
Every evening with empty hands the young man passed 
by, and every morning he returned with his hands full 
of purple and pearls. For he was a Robber and robbed 
the caravans of the merchants. 

And the Hermit looked at him and pitied him. 
But he spake not a word. For he knew that he who 
speaks a word loses his faith. 

And one morning, as the young man returned with 
his hands full of purple and pearls, he stopped and 
frowned and stamped his foot upon the sand, and said 
to the Hermit: *Why do you look at me ever in this 
manner as I pass by? What is it that I see in your 
eyes? For no man has looked at me before in this 
manner. And the thing is a thorn and a trouble to 
me." 

And the Hermit answered him and said, *What you 
see in my eyes is pity. Pity is what looks out at you 
from my eyes." 


And the young man laughed with scorn, and cried 
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to the Hermit in a bitter voice, and said to him, “I 
have purple and pearls in my hands, and you have but 
a mat of reeds on which to lie. What pity should 
you have for me? And for what reason have you this 
pity ?" 

“I have pity for you,” said the Hermit, “because 
you have no knowledge of God.” 

“Is this knowledge of God a precious thing?” asked 
the young man, and he came close to the mouth of 
the cavern. 

“It is more precious than all the purple and the 
pearls of the world,” answered the Hermit. 

“And have you got it?” said the young Robber, 
and he came closer still. 

“Once, indeed,” answered the Hermit, “I possessed 
the perfect knowledge of God. But in my foolishness 
I parted with it, and divided it amongst others. Yet 
even now is such knowledge as remains to me more 
precious than purple or pearls.” 

And when the young Robber heard this he threw 
away the purple and the pearls that he was bearing 
in his hands, and drawing a sharp sword of curved 
steel he said to the Hermit, “Give me, forthwith, this 
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knowledge of God that you possess, or I will surely slay 
you. Wherefore should I not slay him who has a 
treasure greater than my treasure?" 

And the Hermit spread out his arms and said, 
*Were it not better for me to go unto the uttermost 
courts of God and praise Him, than to live in the world 
and have no knowledge of Him? Slay me if that be 
your desire. But I will not give away my knowledge 
of God." 

And the young Robber knelt down and besought 
him, but the Hermit would not talk to him about God, 
nor give him his Treasure, and the young Robber rose 
up and said to the Hermit, *Be it as you will As for 
myself, I will go to the City of the Seven Sins, that is 
but three days' journey from this place, and for my 
purple they will give me pleasure, and for my pearls 
they wil sell me joy.” And he took up the purple 
and the pearls and went swiftly away. 

And the Hermit cried out and followed him and 
besought him. For the space of three days he followed 
the young Robber on the road and entreated him to 
return, nor to enter into the City of the Seven Sins. 


And ever and anon the young Robber looked back 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime. 
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at the Hermit and called to him, and said, *Will you 
give me this knowledge of God which is more precious 
than purple and pearls? If you will give me that, I 
will not enter the city." 

And ever did the Hermit answer, *All things that 
I have I will give thee, save that one thing only. For 
that thing it is not lawful for me to give away." 

And in the twilight of the third day they came 
nigh to the great scarlet gates of the City of the Seven 
Sins. And from the city there came the sound of 
much laughter. 

And the young Robber laughed in answer, and 
sought to knock at the gate. And as he did so the 
Hermit ran forward and caught him by the skirts of his 
raiment, and said to him: “Stretch forth your hands, 
and set your arms around my neck, and put your ear 
close to my lips, and I will give you what remains to 
me of the knowledge of God." And the young Robber 
stopped. 

And when the Hermit had given away his know- 
ledge of God, he fell upon the ground and wept, and 
a great darkness hid from him the city and the young 
Robber, so that he saw them no more. 
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And as he lay there weeping he was ware of One 
who was standing beside him; and He who was stand- 
ing beside him had feet of brass and hair like fine 
wool, And He raised the Hermit up, and said to him: 
“Before this time thou hadst the perfect knowledge of 
God. Now thou shalt have the perfect love of God 
Wherefore art thou weeping?” And He kissed him. 
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For establishing the authenticity of this Essay I am indebted 
to Mr. Charles Glidder Osborne, who has examined the original 
manuscript, now in America. The Essay has been pirated by some 
person or persons unknown. It is obviously a very early work, 
written when the author was either at Dublin or at Oxford. I am 
indebted to a well-known Oxford Scholar for correcting the proofs 
so far as is possible. The interpretation of the Essay is sometimes 
obscure. ROBERT ROSS. 


L 


HisTORICAL criticism nowhere occurs as an isolated 
fact in the civilisation or literature of any people. It 
is part of that complex working towards freedom which 
may be described as the revolt against authority. It 
is merely one facet of that speculative spirit of an in- 
novation, which in the sphere of action produces de- 
mocracy and revolution, and in that of thought is the 
parent of philosophy and physical science; and its im- 


portance as a factor of progress is based not so much 
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on the results it attains, as on the tone of thought 
which it represents, and the method by which it works. 

Being thus the resultant of forces essentially revolu- 
tionary, it is not to be found in the ancient world 
among the material despotisms of Asia or the stationary 
civilisation of Egypt. The clay cylinders of Assyria 
and Babylon, the hieroglyphics of the pyramids, form 
not history but the material for history. 

The Chinese annals, ascending as they do to the 
barbarous forest life of the nation, are marked with a 
soberness of judgment, a freedom from invention, which 
is almost unparalleled in the writings of any people; 
but the protective spirit which is the characteristic of 
that people proved as fatal to their literature as to 
their commerce. Free criticism is as unknown as free 
trade. While as regards the Hindus, their acute, 
analytical and logical mind is directed rather to gram- 
mar criticism and philosophy than to history or chrono- 
logy. Indeed, in history their imagination seems to 
have run wild, legend and fact are so indissolubly 
mingled together that any attempt to separate them 
seems vain. If we except the identification of the 
Greek Sandracottus with the Indian Chandragupta, we 
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have really no clue by which we can test the truth of 
their writings or examine their method of investigation. 

It is among the Hellenic branch of the Indo-Germanic 
race that history proper is to be found, as well as the 
spirit of historical criticism; among that wonderful off- 
shoot of the primitive Aryans, whom we call by the 
name of Greeks and to whom, as has been well said, 
we owe all that moves in the world except the blind 
forces of nature. 

For, from the day when they left the chill table- 
lands of Tibet and journeyed, a nomad people, to 
JEgean shores, the characteristic of their nature has 
been the search for light, and the spirit of historical 
criticism is part of that wonderful Aufklärung or illumi- 
nation of the intellect which seems to have burst on 
the Greek race like a great flood of light about the 
sixth century B.C. 

L'esprit d'un. siècle ne naft pas et ne meurt pas 
à jour fixe, and the first critic is perhaps as difficult to 
discover as the first man. It is from democracy that 
the spirit of criticism borrows its intolerance of dogmatic 
authority, from physical science the alluring analogies 
of law and order, from philosophy the conception of an 


— 
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essential unity underlying the complex manifestations 
of phenomena. It appears first as rather a changed 
attitude of mind than as a principle of research, and 
its earliest influences are to be found in the sacred 
writings. 

For men begin to doubt in questions of religion 
first, and then in matters of more secular interest; and 
as regards the nature of the spirit of historical criticism 
itself in its ultimate development, it is not merely con- 
fined to the empirical method of ascertaining whether 
an event happened or not, but is concerned also with 
the investigation into the causes of events, the general 
relations which phenomena of life hold to one another, 
and in its ultimate development passes into the wider 
question of the philosophy of history. 

Now, while the workings of historical criticism in 
these two spheres of sacred and uninspired history are 
essentially manifestations of the same spirit, yet their 
methods are so different, the canons of evidence so en- 
tirely separate, and the motives in each case so un- 
connected, that it will be necessary for a clear estima- 
tion of the progress of Greek thought, that we should 


consider these two questions entirely apart from one 
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another. I shall then in both cases take the succession 
of writers in their chronological order as representing 
the rational order—not that the succession of time is 
always the succession of ideas, or that dialectics moves 
ever in the straight line in which Hegel conceives its 
advance. In Greek thought, as elsewhere, there are 
periods of stagnation and apparent retrogression, yet 
their intellectual development, not merely in the question 
of historical criticism, but in their art, their poetry and 
their philosophy, seems so essentially normal, so free 
from all disturbing external influences, so peculiarly 
rational, that in following in the footsteps of time we 
shall really be progressing in the order sanctioned by 
reason. 


JI. 


Ar an early period in their intellectual development 
the Greeks reached that critical point in the history of 
every civilised nation, when speculative invades the 
domain of revealed truth, when the spiritual ideas of 
the people can no longer be satisfied by the lower, 
material conceptions of their inspired writers, and when 
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men find it impossible to pour the new wine of free 
thought into the old bottles of a narrow and a trammel- 
ling creed. 

From their Aryan ancestors they had received the 
fatal legacy of a mythology stained with immoral and 
monstrous stories which strove to hide the rational order 
of nature in a chaos of miracles, and to mar by im- 
puted wickedness the perfection of God's nature—a very 
shirt of Nessos in which the Heracles of rationalism 
barely escaped annihilation. Now while undoubtedly 
the speculations of Thales, and the alluring analogies of 
law and order afforded by physical science, were most 
important forces in encouraging the rise of the spirit of 
scepticism, yet it was on its ethical side that the Greek 
mythology was chiefly open to attack. 

It is difficult to shake the popular belief in miracles, 
but no man will admit sin and immorality as attributes 
of the Ideal he worships; so the first symptoms of a 
new order of thought are shown in the passionate out- 
cries of Xenophanes and Heraclitos against the evil 
things said by Homer of the sons of God; and in the 
story told of Pythagoras, how that he saw tortured in 
Hell the “two founders of Greek theology,” we can re- 
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cognise the rise of the Aufklärung as clearly as we 
see the Reformation foreshadowed in the Inferno of 
Dante. 

Any honest belief, then, in the plain truth of these 
stories soon succumbed before the destructive effects of 
the a priori ethical criticism of this school; but the 
orthodox party, as is their custom, found immediately 
a convenient shelter under the zgis of the doctrine of 
metaphors and concealed meanings. 

To this allegorical school the tale of the fight around 
the walls of Troy was a mystery, behind which, as be- 
hind a veil, were hidden certain moral and physical 
truths. The contest between Athena and Ares was 
that eternal contest between rational thought and the 
brute force of ignorance; the arrows which rattled in 
the quiver of the *Far Darter" were no longer the 
instruments of vengeance shot from the golden bow of 
the child of God, but the common rays of the sun, 
which was itself nothing but a mere inert mass of 
burning metal. 

Modern investigation, with the ruthlessness of 
Philistine analysis, has ultimately brought Helen of 
Troy down to a symbol of the dawn. There were 


Lo P 
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Philistines among the Greeks also who saw in the dvaé 
ávópóv a mere metaphor for atmospheric power. 


Now while this tendency to look for metaphors and 
hidden meanings must be ranked as one of the germs 
of historical criticism, yet it was essentially unscientific. 
Its inherent weakness is clearly pointed out by Plato, 
who showed that while this theory will no doubt explain 
many of the current legends, yet, if it is to be appealed 
to at all, it must be as a universal principle; a position 
he is by no means prepared to admit. 


Like many other great principles it suffered from its 
disciples, and furnished its own refutation when the web 
of Penelope was analysed into a metaphor of the rules 
of formal logic, the warp representing the premisses, 
and the woof the conclusion. 


Rejecting, then, the allegorical interpretation of the 
sacred writings as an essentially dangerous method, 
proving either too much or too little, Plato himself re- 
turns to the earlier mode of attack, and re-writes history 
with a didactic purpose, laying down certain ethical 
canons of historical criticism. God is good; God is just; 


God is true; God is without the common passions of 
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men. These are the tests to which we are to bring the 
stories of the Greek religion. 

*God predestines no men to ruin, nor sends de- 
struction on innocent cities; He never walks the earth 
in strange disguise, nor has to mourn for the death of 
any well-beloved son. Away with the tears of Sarpedon, 
the lying dream sent to Agamemnon, and the story of 
the broken covenant!" (Plato, Republic, Book n. 380; 
nr. 388, 391.) 

Similar ethical canons are applied to the accounts 
of the heroes of the days of old, and by the same 
a priori principles Achilles is rescued from the charges 
of avarice and insolence in a passage which may be 
recited as the earliest instance of that “whitewashing of 
great men," as it has been called, which is so popular 
in our own day, when Catiline and Clodius are repre- 
sented as honest and far-seeing politicians, when ezne 
edle und gute Natur is claimed for Tiberius, and Nero 
is rescued from his heritage of infamy as an accom- 
plished dilettante, whose moral aberrations are more 
than excused by his exquisite artistic sense and charm- 
ing tenor voice. 


But besides the allegorising principle of interpreta- 
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tion, and the ethical reconstruction of history, there was 
a third theory, which may be called the semi-historical, 
and which goes by the name of Euhemeros, though he 
was by no means the first to propound it. 

Appealing to a fictitious monument which he de- 
clared that he had discovered in the island of Panchaia, 
and which purported to be a column erected by Zeus, 
and detailing the incidents of his reign on earth, this 
shallow thinker attempted to show that the gods and 
heroes of ancient Greece were *mere ordinary mortals, 
whose achievements had been a good deal exaggerated 
and misrepresented," and that the proper canon of 
historical criticism as regards the treatment of myths 
was to rationalise the incredible, and to present the 
plausible residuum as actual truth. 

To him and his school, the centaurs, for instance, 
those mythical sons of the storm, strange links between 
the lives of men and animals, were merely some youths 
from the village of Nephele in Thessaly, distinguished 
for their sporting tastes; the “living harvest of panoplied 
knights" which sprang so mystically from the dragon's 
teeth, a body of mercenary troops supported by the 


profits on a successful speculation in ivory; and Actzon, 
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an ordinary master of hounds, who, living before the 
days of subscription, was eaten out of house and home 
by the expenses of his kennel. 

Now, that under the glamour of myth and legend 
some substratum of historical fact may lie, is a pro- 


i 
| 
| position rendered extremely probable by the modern 
| investigations into the workings of the mythopeeic spirit 
in post-Christian times. Charlemagne and Roland, 
| St. Francis and William Tell, are none the less real 
personages because their histories are filled with much 
that is fictitious and incredible, but in all cases what is 
essentially necessary is some external corroboration, such 
as is afforded by the mention of Roland and Ronces- 
valles in the chronicles of England, or (in the sphere of 
Greek legend) by the excavations of Hissarlik. But to 
rob a mythical narrative of its kernel of supernatural 
elements, and to present the dry husk thus obtained as 
historical fact, is, as has been well said, to mistake 
entirely the true method of investigation and to identify 
plausibility with truth. 
And as regards the critical point urged by Palaiphatos, 
Strabo, and Polybios, that pure invention on Homer's 
part is inconceivable, we may without scruple allow it, 
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for myths, like constitutions, grow gradually, and are not 
formed in a day. But between a poet's deliberate 
creation and historical accuracy, there is a wide field of 
the mythopceic faculty. 

This Euhemeristic theory was welcomed as an 
essentially philosophical and critical method by the un- 
scientific Romans, to whom it was introduced by the 
poet Ennius, that pioneer of cosmopolitan Hellenicism, 
and it continued to characterise the tone of ancient 
thought on the question of the treatment of mythology 
till the rise of Christianity, when it was turned by such 
writers as Augustine and Minucius Felix into a formid- 
able weapon of attack on Paganism. It was then 
abandoned by all those who still bent the knee to 
Athena or to Zeus, and a general return, aided by the 
philosophic mystics of Alexandria, to the allegorising 
principle of interpretation took place, as the only means 
of saving the deities of Olympus from the Titan assaults 
of the new Galilean God. In what vain defence, the 
statue of Mary set in the heart of the Pantheon can 
best tell us. 

Religions, however, may be absorbed, but they never 


are disproved, and the stories of the Greek mythology, 
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spiritualised by the purifying influence of Christianity, 
reappear in many of the southern parts of Europe in 
our own day. The old fable that the Greek gods 
took service with the new religion under assumed 
names has more truth in it than the many care to dis- 
cover. 

Having now traced the progress of historical criticism 
in the special treatment of myth and legend, I shall 
proceed to investigate the form in which the same spirit 
manifested itself as regards what one may term secular 
history and secular historians. The field traversed will 
be found to be in some respects the same, but the 
mental attitude, the spirit, the motive of investigation 
are all changed. 

There were heroes before the son of Atreus and 
historians before Herodotus, yet the latter is rightly 
hailed as the father of history, for in him we discover 
not merely the empirical connection of cause and effect, 
but that constant reference to Laws, which is the 
characteristic of the historian proper. 

For all history must be essentially universal; not in 
the sense of comprising all the synchronous events of 


the past time, but through the universality of the principles 
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employed. And the great conceptions which unify the 
work of Herodotus are such as even modern thought 
has not yet rejected. The immediate government of the 
world by God, the nemesis and punishment which sin 
and pride invariably bring with them, the revealing of 
God's purpose to His people by signs and omens, by 
miracles and by prophecy; these are to Herodotus the 
laws which govern the phenomena of history. He is 
essentially the type of supernatural historian; his eyes 
are ever strained to discern the Spirit of God moving 
over the face of the waters of life; he is more concerned 
with final than with efficient causes. 

Yet we can discern in him the rise of that Azs/oric 
sense which is the rational antecedent of the science of 
historical criticism, the gvouxóv xoitüowv, to use the 
words of a Greek writer, as opposed to that which 
comes either téyvy or diddyn. 

He has passed through the valley of faith and has 
caught a glimpse of the sunlit heights of Reason; but 
like all those who, while accepting the supernatural, yet 
attempt to apply the canons of rationalism, he is 
essentially inconsistent. For the better apprehension of 


the character of this historic sense in Herodotus it will 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime. 16 
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be necessary to examine at some length the various 
forms of criticism in which it manifests itself. 

Such fabulous stories as that of the Phoenix, of the 
goat-footed men, of the headless beings with eyes in 
their breasts, of the men who slept six months in the 
year (todto oix évdéyoua thy doyny), of the wehr- 
wolf of the Neuri, and the like, are entirely rejected by 
him as being opposed to the ordinary experience of life, 
and to those natural laws whose universal influence the 
early Greek physical philosophers had already made 
known to the world of thought. Other legends, such as 
the suckling of Cyrus by a bitch, or the feather-rain of 
northern Europe, are rationalised and explained into a 
woman's name and a fall of snow. The supernatural 
origin of the Scythian nation, from the union of Hercules 
and the monstrous Echidna, is set aside by him for the 
more probable account that they were a nomad tribe 
driven by the Massagetz from Asia; and he appeals to 
the local names of their country as proof of the fact that 
the Kimmerians were the original possessors. 

But in the case of Herodotus it will be more in- 
structive to pass on from points like these to those 


questions of general probability, the true apprehension 
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of which depends rather on a certain quality of mind 
than on any possibility of formulated rules; questions 
which form no unimportant part of scientific history, for 
it must be remembered always that the canons of his- 
torical criticism are essentially different from those of 
judicial evidence, for they cannot, like the latter, be 
made plain to every ordinary mind, but appeal to a 
certain historical faculty founded on the experience of 
life, Besides, the rules for the reception of evidence in 
courts of law are purely stationary, while the science of 
historical probability is essentially progressive, and 
changes with the advancing spirit of each age. 

Now, of all the speculative canons of historical 
criticism, none is more important than that which rests 
on psychological probability. 

Arguing from his knowledge of human nature, 
Herodotus rejects the presence of Helen within the 
walls of Troy. Had she been there, he says, Priam 
and his kinsmen would never have been so mad 
(posvofAafsic) as not to give her up, when they and 
their children and their city were in such peril (rt. 118); 
and as regards the authority of Homer, some incidental 


passages in his poem show that he knew of Helen’s 
16* 
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sojourn in Egypt during the siege, but selected the 
other story as being a more suitable motive for an 
epic. Similarly he does not believe that the Alc- 
mzonide family, a family who had always been the 
haters of tyranny (jucotógavvo)) and to whom, even 
more than to Harmodios and Aristogeiton, Athens owed 
its liberty, would ever have been so treacherous as to 
hold up a shield after the battle of Marathon as a 
signal for the Persian host to fall on the city. A shield, 
he acknowledges, was held up, but it could not pos- 
sibly have been done by such friends of liberty as the 
house of Alcmzon; nor will he believe that a great 
king like Rhampsinitus would have sent his daughter 
xaiícat ÈX olxijpaxoc. 

Elsewhere he argues from more general considera- 
tions of probability; a Greek courtesan like Rhodopis 
would hardly have been rich enough to build a pyramid, 
and, besides, on chronological grounds the story is im- 
possible (11. 134). 

In another passage (n. 63), after giving an account 
of the forcible entry of the priests of Ares into the 
chapel of the god's mother, which seems to have been 


a sort of religious faction fight where sticks were freely 
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used (udyn EóAÀowt xagtegy), "I feel sure,” he says, 
*that many of them died from getting their heads 
broken, notwithstanding the assertions of the Egyptian 
priests to the contrary.” There is also something 
charmingly naive in the account he gives of the cele- 
brated Greek swimmer who dived a distance of eighty 
stadia to give his countrymen warning of the Persian 
advance. “If, however, he says, “I may offer an 
opinion on the subject, I would say that he came in a 
boat.” 

There is, of course, something a little trivial in 
some of the instances I have quoted; but in a writer 
like Herodotus, who stands on the borderland between 
faith and rationalism, one likes to note even the most 
minute instances of the rise of the critical and sceptical 
spirit of inquiry. 

How really strange, at base, it was with him may, 
I think, be shown by a reference to those passages 
where he applies rationalistic tests to matters connected 
with religion. He nowhere, indeed, grapples with the 
moral and scientific difficulties of the Greek Bible; and 
where he rejects as incredible the marvellous achieve- 


ments of Hercules in Egypt, he does so on the express 
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grounds that he had not yet been received among the 


gods, and so was still subject to the ordinary conditions 
of mortal life (Fr dvdownoy óvta). 
Even within these limits, however, his religious con- 
science seems to have been troubled at such daring 
 rationalism, and the passage (n. 45) concludes with a 
| pious hope that God will pardon him for having gone 
Hi so far, the great rationalistic passage being, of course, 
that in which he rejects the mythical account of the 


1 Similarly he seems more inclined to believe that the 


5 foundation of Dodona. “How can a dove speak with 
: a human voice?" he asks, and rationalises the bird into 
` - a foreign princess. 
^ 
E 


great storm at the beginning of the Persian War ceased 
from ordinary atmospheric causes, and not in con- 


sequence of the incantations of the Magians. He calls 


l | Melampos, whom the majority of the Greeks looked on 
| as an inspired prophet, “a clever man who had acquired 
| for himself the art of prophecy;” and as regards the | 

| miracle told of the ZEginetan statues of the primeval 

deities of Damia and Auxesia, that they fell on their 
knees when the sacrilegious Athenians strove to carry 


them off, “anyone may believe it," he says, “who 
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likes, but as for myself, I place no credence in the 
tale." 

So much then for the rationalistic spirit of historical 
criticism, as far as it appears explicitly in the works of 
this great and philosophic writer; but for an adequate 
appreciation of his position we must also note how 
conscious he was of the value of documentary evidence, 
of the use of inscriptions, of the importance of the 
poets as throwing light on manners and customs as 
well as on historical incidents. No writer of any age 
has more vividly recognised the fact that history is a 
matter of evidence, and that it is as necessary for the 
historian to state his authority as it is to produce one's 
witnesses in a court of law. 

While, however, we can discern in Herodotus the 
rise of an historic sense, we must not blind ourselves 
to the large amount of instances where he receives 
supernatural influences as part of the ordinary forces 
of life. Compared to Thucydides, who succeeded him 
in the development of history, he appears almost like a 
medieval writer matched with a modern rationalist. 
For, contemporary though they were, between these two 


authors there is an infinite chasm of thought, 
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The essential difference of their methods may be 
best illustrated from those passages where they treat of 
the same subject The execution of the Spartan 
heralds, Nicolaos and Aneristos, during the Pelopon- 
nesian War is regarded by Herodotus as one of the 
most supernatural instances of the workings of nemesis 
and the wrath of an outraged hero; while the lengthened 
siege and ultimate fall of Troy was brought about by: 
the avenging hand of God desiring to manifest unto 
men the mighty penalties which always follow upon 
mighty sins. But Thucydides either sees not, or desires 
not to see, in either of these events the finger of Provi- 

` dence, or the punishment of wicked doers. The death 
of the heralds is merely an Athenian retaliation for 
similar outrages committed by the opposite side; the 
long agony of the ten years’ siege is merely due to 
the want of a good commissariat in the Greek army; 
while the fall of the city is the result of a united military 
attack consequent on a good supply of provisions. 

Now, it is to be observed that in this latter passage, 
as well as elsewhere, Thucydides is in no sense of the 
word a sceptic as regards his attitude towards the truth 
of these ancient legends, 
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Agamemnon and Atreus, Theseus and  Eurys- 
theus, even Minos, about whom Herodotus has some 
doubts, are to him as real personages as Alcibiades or 
Gylippus. The points in his historical criticism of the 
past are, first, his rejection of all extra-natural inter- 
ference, and, secondly, the attributing to: these ancient 
heroes the motives and modes of thought of his own 
day. The present was to him the key to the explana- 
tion of the past, as it was to the prediction of the future. 


Now, as regards his attitude towards the super- ` 


natural he is at one with modern science. We too 
know that, just as the primeval coal-beds reveal to us 
the traces of rain-drops and other atmospheric phe- 
nomena similar to those of our own day, so, in estimat- 
ing the history of the past, the introduction of no force 
must be allowed whose workings we cannot observe 
among the phenomena around us. To lay down canons 
of ultra-historical credibility for the explanation of 
events which happen to have preceded us by a few 
thousand years, is as thoroughly unscientific as it is to 
intermingle preternatural in geological theories. 


Whatever the canons of art may be, no difficulty in 


history is so great as to warrant the introduction of a 
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Beds ånò unyarfs, in the sense of a violation of the 
laws of nature. 

Upon the other point, however, Thucydides falls into 
an anachronism. To refuse to allow the workings of 
chivalrous and self-denying motives among the knights 
of the Trojan crusade, because he saw none in the 
faction-loving Athenian of his own day, is to show an 
entire ignorance of the various characteristics of human 
nature developing under different circumstances, and to 
deny to a primitive chieftain like Agamemnon that 
authority founded on opinion, to which we give the 
name of divine right, is to fall into an historical error 
quite as gross as attributing to Atreus the courting of 
the populace (teJegazevxdta tov dijuoy) with a view 
to the Mycenean throne. 

The general method of historical criticism pursued 
by Thucydides having been thus indicated, it remains 
to proceed more into detail as regards those particular 
points where he claims for himself a more rational 
method of estimating evidence than either the public or 
his predecessors possessed. 

“So little pains,” he remarks, “do the vulgar take 


in the investigation of truth, satisfied with their pre- 
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conceived opinions," that the majority of the Greeks 
believe in a Pitanate cohort of the Spartan army and 
in a double vote being the prerogative of the Spartan 
kings, neither of which opinions has any foundation in fact. 
But the chief point on which he lays stress as evincing the 
“uncritical way with which men receive legends, even the 
legends of their own country," is the entire baselessness 
of the common Athenian tradition in which Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton were represented as the patriotic 
liberators of Athens from the Peisistratid tyranny. So 
far, he points out, from the love of freedom being their 
motive, both of them were influenced by merely per- 
sonal considerations. Aristogeiton being jealous of Hip- 
parchos’ attention to Harmodios, then a beautiful boy 
in the flower of Greek loveliness, while the latter’s in- 
dignation was aroused by an insult offered to his sister 
by the prince. 

Their motives, then, were personal revenge, while 
the result of their conspiracy only served to rivet more 
tightly the chains of servitude which bound Athens to 
the Peisistratid house, for Hipparchos, whom they killed, 
was only the tyrant’s younger brother, and not the 
tyrant himself, 


Se T E 
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To prove his theory that Hippias was the elder, he 
appeals to the evidence afforded by a public inscription 
in which his name occurs immediately after that of his 
father, a point which he thinks shows that he was the 
eldest, and so the heir. This view he further corro- 
borates by another inscription, on the altar of Apollo, 
which mentions the children of Hippias and not those 
of his brothers; “for it was natural for the eldest to be 
married first;" and besides this, on the score of general 
probability he points out that, had Hippias been the 
younger, he would not have so easily obtained the 
tyranny on the death of Hipparchos. 

Now, what is important in Thucydides, as evinced 
in the treatment of legend generally, is not the results 
he arrived at, but the method by which he works. The 
first great rationalistic historian, he may be said to have 
paved the way for all those who followed after him, 
though it must always be remembered that, while the 
total absence in his pages of all the mystical para- 
phernalia of the supernatural theory of life is an ad- 
vance in the progress of rationalism, and an era in 


scientific history, whose importance could never be over- 


estimated, yet we find along with it a total absence of 
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any mention of those various social and economical 
forces which form such important factors in the evolu- 
tion of the world, and to which Herodotus rightly gave 
great prominence in his immortal work. The history of 
Thucydides is essentially one-sided and incomplete. 
The intricate details of sieges and battles, subjects with 
which the historian proper has really nothing to do 
except so far as they may throw light on the spirit of 
the age, we would readily exchange for some notice of 
the condition of private society in Athens, or the in- 


fluence and position of women. 


There is an advance in the method of historical 
criticism; there is an advance in the conception and 
motive of history itself; for in Thucydides we may 
discern that natural reaction against the intrusion of 
didactic and theological considerations into the sphere 
of the pure intellect, the spirit of which may be found 
in the Euripidean treatment of tragedy and the later 
schools of art, as well as in the Platonic conception of 


science. 


History, no doubt, has splendid lessons for our in- 
struction, just as all good art comes to us as the herald 
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of the noblest truth. But, to set before either the 
painter or the historian the inculcation of moral lessons 
as an aim to be consciously pursued, is to miss entirely 
the true motive and characteristic of both art and his- 
tory, which is in the one case the creation of beauty, in 
the other the discovery of the laws of the evolution of 
progress: M me faut demander de l'Art que l'Art, du 
passé que le passé. 

Herodotus wrote to illustrate the wonderful ways of 
Providence and the nemesis that falls on sin, and his 
work is a good example of the truth that nothing can 
dispense with criticism so much as a moral aim. 
Thucydides has no creed to preach, no doctrine to 
prove. He analyses the results which follow in- 
evitably from certain antecedents, in order that on a 
recurrence of the same crises men may know how 
to act. 

His object was to discover the laws of the past so 
as to serve as a light to illumine the future. We must 
not confuse the recognition of the utility of history with 
any ideas of a didactic aim. Two points more in 
Thucydides remain for our consideration: his treatment 


of the rise of Greek civilisation, and of the primitive 
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condition of Hellas, as well as the question how far 


can he be really said to have recognised the exis- 


tence of laws regulating the complex phenomena of 
life, 
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nt. 


THE investigation into the two great problems of 
the origin of society and the philosophy of history oc- 
cupies such an important position in the evolution of 
Greek thought that, to obtain any clear view of the 
workings of the critical spirit, it will be necessary to 
trace at some length their rise and scientific develop- 
ment as evinced not merely in the works of historians 
proper, but also in the philosophical treatises of Plato 
and Aristotle. 'The important position which these two 
great thinkers occupy in the progress of historical criti- 
cism can hardly be over-estimated. I do not mean 
merely as regards their treatment of the Greek Bible, 
and Plato's endeavours to purge sacred history of its 
immorality by the application of ethical canons at the 
time when Aristotle was beginning to undermine the 
basis of miracles by his scientific conception of law, but 


with reference to these two wider questions of the rise 


of civil institutions and the philosophy of history. 
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And first, as regards the current theories of the primi- 
tive condition of society, there was a wide divergence 
of opinion in Hellenic society, just as there is now, for 
while the majority of the orthodox public, of whom 
Hesiod may be taken as the representative, looked 
back, as a great many of our own day still do, to a 
fabulous age of innocent happiness, a bel? eta dell’ 
auro, where sin and death were unknown and men 
and women were like Gods, the foremost men of intel- 
lect such as Aristotle and Plato, ZEschylus and many 
of the other poets,* saw in primitive man “a few small 
sparks of humanity preserved on the tops of mountains 
after some deluge," *without an idea of cities, govern- 
ments or legislation," *living the lives of wild beasts in 
sunless caves," *their only law being the survival of the 
fittest." 

And this, too, was the opinion of Thucydides, 
whose Archezologia as it is contains a most valuable 
disquisition on the early condition of Hellas, which it 
will be necessary to examine at some length. 

Now, as regards the means employed generally by 
Thucydides for the elucidation of ancient history, I 


* Plato's Laws; ZEschylus' Prometheus Bound. 
Lord Arthur Savtle’s Crime. 17 
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have already pointed out how that, while acknowledg- 

ing that *it is the tendency of every poet to exaggerate, 

as it is of every chronicler to seek to be attractive at 
| the expense of truth," he yet assumes in the thoroughly 
| euhemeristic way, that under the veil of myth and 
legend there does yet exist a rational basis of fact dis- 
coverable by the method of rejecting all supernatural 
interference as well as any extraordinary motives in- 
fluencing the actors. It is in complete accordance with 
this spirit that he appeals, for instance, to the Homeric 
rf epithet of ágveióc, as applied to Corinth, as a proof of 
7 | the early commercial prosperity of that city; to the fact 
| of the generic name Hellenes not occurring in the Ziad 
| as a corroboration of his theory of the essentially dis- | 
| united character of the primitive Greek tribes; and he 
| argues from the line *O'er many islands and all Argos 
h ruled," as applied to Agamemnon, that his forces must 
P have been partially naval, “for Agamemnon’s was a 
1 l continental power, and he could not have been master 
of any but the adjacent islands, and these would not 
be many but through the possession of a fleet.” 
1 Anticipating in some measure the comparative me- | 


thod of research, he argues from the fact of the more 


| 
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barbarous Greek tribes, such as the ZEtolians and 
Acarnanians, still carrying arms in his own day, that 
this custom was the case originally over the whole 
country. “The fact,” he says, “that the people in these 
parts of Hellas are still living in the old way points to 
a time when the same mode of life was equally com- 
mon to all.” Similarly, in another passage, he shows 
how a corroboration of his theory of the respectable 
| character of piracy in ancient days is afforded by “the 
honour with which some of the inhabitants of the con- 
tinent still regard a successful marauder,” as well as 
by the fact that the question, “Are you a pirate?” is a 
common feature of primitive society as shown in the 
| poets; and finally, after observing how the old Greek 
| custom of wearing belts in gymnastic contests still sur- 
vived among the more uncivilised Asiatic tribes, he ob- 
serves that *there are many other points in which a 
likeness may be shown between the life of the primitive 

Hellenes and that of the barbarians to-day." 
As regards the evidence afforded by ancient re- 


mains, while adducing as a proof of the insecure char- 


acter of early Greek society the fact of their cities* 


* Somewhat in the same spirit Plato, in his Zews, appeals to 
u* 
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being always built at some distance from the sea, he is 

yet careful to warn us, and the caution ought to be 

borne in mind by all archaologists, that we have no 

right to conclude from the scanty remains of any city 

that its legendary greatness in primitive times was a 

mere exaggeration. “We are not justified," he says, | 
*in rejecting the tradition of the magnitude of the l 
Trojan armament, because Mycenæ and the other towns 

of that age seem to us small and insignificant. For, if 
Lacedemon was to become desolate, any antiquarian 
judging merely from its ruins would be inclined to re- 

gard the tale of the Spartan hegemony as an idle myth; 

for the city is a mere collection of villages after the old 

fashion of Hellas, and has none of those splendid public | 
| buildings and temples which characterise Athens, and | 
whose remains, in the case of the latter city, would be | 
so marvellous as to lead the superficial observer into an 
exaggerated estimate of the Athenian power.” Nothing 

can be more scientific than the archeological canons 

laid down, whose truth is so strikingly illustrated to 
anyone who has compared the waste fields of the Euro- 


the local position of Ilion among the rivers of the plain, as a proof 
that it was not built till long after the Deluge. 
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tas plain with the lordly monuments of the Athenian 
acropolis.* 

On the other hand, Thucydides is quite conscious 
of the value of the positive evidence afforded by archzeo- 
logical remains. He appeals, for instance, to the char- 
acter of the armour found in the Delian tombs and 
the peculiar mode of sepulture, as corroboration of his 
theory of the predominance of the Carian element 
among the primitive islanders, and to the concentration 
of all the temples either in the Acropolis, or in its im- 
mediate vicinity, to the name of ğørv by which it was 
still known, and to the extraordinary sanctity of the 
spring of water there, as proof that the primitive city 
was originally confined to the citadel, and the district 
immediately beneath it (m. 16) And lastly, in the 
very opening of his history, anticipating one of the 
most scientific of modern methods, he points out how 
in early states of civilisation immense fertility of the 
soil tends to favour the personal aggrandisement of in- 

* Plutarch remarks that the only evidence Greece possesses of 
the truth that the legendary power of Athens is no “romance or 
idle story," is the public and sacred buildings. This is an instance 


of the exaggerated importance given to ruins against which Thucy- 
dides is warning us. 


1 -~ 7 
i dividuals, and so to stop the normal progress of the | 
‘ country through “the rise of factions, that endless 
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source of ruin;” and also by the allurements it offers 


| to a foreign invader, to necessitate a continual change | 
į of population, one immigration following on another. | 
He exemplifies his theory by pointing to the endless 
political revolutions that characterised Arcadia, Thes- 
| saly, and Boeotia, the three richest spots in Greece, as 
| well as by the negative instance of the undisturbed 
| state in primitive time of Attica, which was always re- 


Now, while undoubtedly in these passages we may 


| 
t| markable for the dryness and poverty of its soil. 
| recognise the first anticipation of many of the most 


modern principles of research, we must remember how 
essentially limited is the range of the archeologia, and 


of the general conditions of the rise and progress of 


J humanity, a problem which is first scientifically dis- 
| cussed in the Republic of Plato. 
| 

And at the outset it must be premised that, while 
| the study of primitive man is an essentially inductive 
M 
1 
( 


t 
1 how no theory at all is offered on the wider questions A 


science, resting rather on the accumulation of evidence 
than on speculation, among the Greeks it was pro- 
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secuted rather on deductive principles Thucydides 
did, indeed, avail himself of the opportunities afforded 
by the unequal development of civilisation in his own 
day in Greece, and in the places I have pointed out 
seems to have anticipated the comparative method. 
But we do not find later writers availing themselves of 
the wonderfully accurate and picturesque accounts given 
by Herodotus of the customs of savage tribes. To 
take one instance, which bears a good deal on modern 
questions, we find in the works of this great traveller 
the gradual and progressive steps in the development 
of the family life clearly manifested in the mere gre- 
garious herding together of the Agathyrsi, their primi- 
tive kinsmanship through women common, and the rise 
of a feeling of paternity from a state of polyandry. 
This tribe stood at that time on that borderland be- 
tween umbilical relationship and the family which has 
been such a difficult point for modern anthropologists 
to find. 

The ancient authors, however, are unanimous in in- 
sisting that the family is the ultimate unit of society, 
though, as I have said, an inductive study of primitive 
races, or even the accounts given of them by Hero- 
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dotus, would have shown them that the veormd idia of 
a personal household, to use Plato's expression, is really 
a most complex notion appearing always in a late 
stage of civilisation, along with recognition of private 
property and the rights of individualism. 

Philology also, which in the hands of modern in- 
vestigators has proved such a splendid instrument of 

research, was in ancient days studied on too unscientific 

principles to be of much use. Herodotus points out 
that the word Zridanos is essentially Greek in char- 
acter, that consequently the river supposed to run 
round the world is probably a mere Greek invention. 
His remarks, however, on language generally, as in the 
case of Piromis and the ending of the Persian names, 
show on what unsound basis his knowledge of language 
rested. 

In the Bacche of Euripides there is an extremely 
interesting passage in which the immoral stories of the 
Greek mythology are accounted for on the principle of 
that misunderstanding of words and metaphors to which 
modern science has given the name of a disease of 
language. In answer to the impious rationalism of 
Pentheus—a sort of modern Philistine— Teiresias, who 
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may be termed the Max Muller of the Theban cycle, points 
out that the story of Dionysus being inclosed in Zeus' 
thigh really arose from the linguistic confusion between 
nods and &unooc. 

On the whole, however—for I have only quoted 
these two instances to show the unscientific character 
of early philology—we may say that this important in- 
strument in recreating the history of the past was not 
really used by the ancients as a means of historical 
criticism. Nor did the ancients employ that other 
method, used to such advantage in our own day, by 
which in the symbolism and formulas of an advanced 
civilisation we can detect the unconscious survival of 
ancient customs: for, whereas in the sham capture of 
the bride at a marriage feast, which was common in 
Wales till a recent time, we can discern the lingering 
reminiscence of the barbarous habit of exogamy, the 
ancient writers saw only the deliberate commemoration 
of an historical event. 

Aristotle does not tell us by what method he dis- 
covered that the Greeks used to buy their wives in 
primitive times, but, judging by his general principles, 
it was probably through some legend or myth on the 
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subject which lasted to his own day, and not, as we 
would do, by arguing back from the marriage presents 
given to the bride and her relatives.* 


The origin of the common proverb “worth so many 
beeves,” in which we discern the unconscious survival 
of a purely pastoral state of society before the use of 
metals was known, is ascribed by Plutarch to the fact 
of Theseus having coined money bearing a bull's head. 
Similarly, the Amathusian festival, in which a young 
man imitated the labours of a woman in travail, is 
regarded by him as a rite instituted in Ariadne's 
honour, and the Carian adoration of asparagus as a 
simple commemoration of the adventure of the nymph 
Perigune. In the first of these we discern the begin- 
ning of agnation and kinsmanship through the father, 
which still lingers in the *couvee" of New Zealand 
tribes: while the second is a relic of the totem and 
fetish worship of plants. 


Now, in entire opposition to this modern inductive 


principle of research stands the philosophic Plato, whose 


* The fictitious sale in the Roman marriage per coemptionem 
was originally, of course, a real sale. 
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account of primitive man is entirely speculative and 
deductive. 

The origin of society he ascribes to necessity, the 
mother of all inventions, and imagines that individual 
man began deliberately to herd together on account of 
the advantages of the principle of division of labour and 
the rendering of mutual need. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that Plato’s 
object in this whole passage in the Republic was, per- 
haps, not so much to analyse the conditions of early 
society as to illustrate the importance of the division of 
labour, the shibboleth of his political economy, by 
showing what a powerful factor it must have been in 
the most primitive as well as in the most complex 
states of society; just as in the Laws he almost rewrites 
entirely the history of the Peloponnesus in order to prove 
the necessity of a balance of power. He surely, I mean, 
must have recognised himself how essentially incomplete 
his theory was in taking no account of the origin of 
family life, the position and influence of women, and 
other social questions, as well as in disregarding those 
deeper motives of religion, which are such important 
factors in early civilisation, and whose influence Aristotle 
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seems to have clearly apprehended, when he says that 
the aim of primitive society was not merely life but the 
higher life, and that in the origin of society utility is 
not the sole motive, but that there is something spiritual 
in it if, at least, spiritual will bring out the meaning of 
that complex expression tò xa4óv. Otherwise, the 
whole account in the Republic of primitive man will 
always remain as a warning against the intrusion of a 
priori speculations in the domain appropriate to in- 
duction. 

Now, Aristotle’s theory of the origin of society, like 
his philosophy of ethics, rests ultimately on the principle 
of final causes, not in the theological meaning of an 
aim or tendency imposed from without, but in the 
scientific sense of function corresponding to organ. 
“Nature maketh no thing in vain” is the text of Aristotle 
in this as in other inquiries. Man being the only animal 
possessed of the power of rational speech is, he asserts, 
by nature intended to be social, more so than the bee 
or any other gregarious animal. 

He is mice moditindc, and the national tendency 
towards higher forms of perfection brings the “armed 
savage who used to sell his wife” to the free indepen- 


-* 
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dence of a free state, and to the loórgc toU doyew xá 
tod Goxeodat, which was the test of true citizenship. 
The stages passed through by humanity start with the 
family first as the ultimate unit. 

The conglomeration of families forms a village ruled 
by that patriarchal sway which is the oldest form of 
government in the world, as is shown by the fact that 
all men count it to be the constitution of heaven, and 
the villages are merged into the state, and here the 
progression stops. 

For Aristotle, like all Greek thinkers, found his ideal 
within the walls of the z:óAic, yet perhaps in his remark 
that a united Greece would rule the world we may dis- 
cern some anticipation of that “federal union of free 
states into one consolidated empire," which, more than 
the ztóAuc, is to our eyes the ultimately perfect polity. 

How far Aristotle was justified in regarding the 
family as the ultimate unit, with the materials afforded 
to him by Greek literature, I have already noticed. 
Besides, Aristotle, I may remark, had he reflected on 
the meaning of that Athenian law which, while pro- 
hibiting marriage with a uterine sister, permitted it with 
a sister-german, or on the common tradition in Athens 
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that before the time of Cecrops children bore their 
mothers’ names, or on some of the Spartan regulations, 
could hardly have failed to see the universality of kins- 
manship through women in early days, and the late 


appearance of monandry. Yet, while he missed this 


point, in common, it must be acknowledged, with many 


modern writers, such as Sir Henry Maine, it is essentially T 
as an explorer of inductive instances that we recognise 
his improvement on Plato. The treatise eo) ztoAtteícov, 
did it remain to us in its entirety, would have been one 
of the most valuable landmarks in the progress of his- 
torical criticism, and the first scientific treatise on the 
science of comparative politics. 
A few fragments still remain to us, in one of which 
: we find Aristotle appealing to the authority of an ancient 
1 inscription on the “Disk of Iphitus,” one of the most 
} celebrated Greek antiquities, to corroborate his theory 
of the Lycurgean revival of the Olympian festival; while 
his enormous research is evinced in the elaborate ex- 
És planation he gives of the historical origin of proverbs 
such as obdsic uéyag xaxóc lydic, of religious songs 
like the lue» ç *“Adyvac of the Botticean virgins, or 
the praises of love and war 
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And, finally, it is to be observed how much wider 
than Plato's his theory of the origin of society is. They 
both rest on a psychological basis, but Aristotle's re- 
cognition of the capacity for progress and the tendency 
towards a higher life, shows how much deeper his know- 
ledge of human nature was. 

In imitation of these two philosophers, Polybios 
gives an account of the origin of society in the opening 
to his philosophy of history. Somewhat in the spirit of 
Plato, he imagines that after one of the cyclic deluges 
which sweep off mankind at stated periods and an- 
Aihilate all pre-existing civilisation, the few surviving 
members of humanity coalesce for mutual protection, 
and, as in the case with ordinary animals, the one most 
remarkable for physical strength is elected king. In a 
short time, owing to the workings of sympathy and the 
desire of approbation, the moral qualities begin to make 
their appearance, and intellectual instead of bodily ex- 
cellence becomes the qualification for sovereignty. 

Other points, as the rise of law and the like, are 
dwelt on in a somewhat modern spirit, and although 
Polybios seems not to have employed the inductive 
method of research in this question, or rather, I should 
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say, of the hierarchical order of the rational progress 
of ideas in life he is not far removed from what 
the laborious investigations of modern travellers have 
given us. 

And, indeed, as regards the working of the specu- 
lative faculty in the creation of history, it is in all 
respects marvellous how that the most truthful accounts 
of the passage from barbarism to civilisation in ancient 
literature come from the works of poets. The elaborate 
researches of Mr. Taylor and Sir John Lubbock have 
. done little more than verify the theories put forward in 
the Prometheus Bound and the De Natura Rerum; yet 
neither ZEschylus nor Lucretius followed in the modern 
path, but rather attained to truth by a certain almost 
mystic power of creative imagination, such as we now 
seek to banish from science as a dangerous power, 
though to it science seems to owe many of its most 
splendid generalities. * 

Leaving then the question of the origin of society 
as treated by the ancients, I shall now turn to the 
other and the more important question of how far they 


* Notably, of course, in the case of heat and its laws. 
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may be said to have attained to what we call the philo- 
sophy of history. 

Now at the outset we must note that, while the 
conceptions of law and order have been universally 
received as the governing principles of the phenomena 
of nature in the sphere of physical science, yet their 
intrusion into the domain of history and the life of man 
has always been met with a strong opposition, on the 
ground of the incalculable nature of two great forces 
acting on human action, a certain causeless spontaneity 
which men call free will, and the extra-natural inter- 
ference which they attribute as a constant attribute 
to God. 

Now, that there is a science of the apparently 
variable phenomena of history is a conception which 
we have perhaps only recently begun to appreciate; yet, 
like all other great thoughts, it seems to have come to 
the Greek mind spontaneously, through a certain splen- 
dour of imagination, in the morning tide of their civilisa- 
tion, before inductive research had armed them with 
the instruments of verification. For I think it is possible 
to discern in some of the mystic speculations of the 


early Greek thinkers that desire to discover what is that 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime. 18 


nens 
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«invariable existence of which there are variable states," 
and to incorporate it in some one formula of law which 
may serve to explain the different manifestations of all 
organic bodies, man included, which is the germ of the 
philosophy of history; the germ indeed of an idea of 
which it is not too much to say that on it any kind of 
historical criticism, worthy of the name, must ultimately 
rest. 

For the very first requisite for any scientific con- 
ception of history is the doctrine of uniform sequence: 
in other words, that certain events having happened, 
certain other events corresponding to them will happen 
also; that the past is the key of the future. 

Now at the birth of this great conception science, 
it is true, presided, yet religion it was which at the out- 
set clothed it in its own garb, and familiarised men 
with it by appealing to their hearts first and then to 
their intellects; knowing that at the beginning of things 
it is through the moral nature, and not through the in- 
tellectual, that great truths are spread. 

So in Herodotus, who may be taken as a representa- 
tive of the orthodox tone of thought, the idea of the 
uniform sequence of cause and effect appears under the 
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theological aspect of Nemesis and Providence, which is 
really the scientific conception of law, only it is viewed 
from an ethical standpoint. 

Now in Thucydides the philosophy of history rests 
on the probability, which the uniformity of human 
nature affords us, that the future will in the course of 
human things resemble the past, if not reproduce it. 
He appears to contemplate a recurrence of the pheno- 
mena of history as equally certain with a return of the 
epidemic of the Great Plague. 

Notwithstanding what German critics have written 
on the subject, we must beware of regarding this con- 
ception as a mere reproduction of that cyclic theory of 
events which sees in the world nothing but the regular 
rotation of Strophe and Antistrophe, in the eternal choir 
of life and death. 

For, in his remarks on the excesses of the Corcyrean 
Revolution, Thucydides distinctly rests his idea of the 
recurrence of history on the psychological grounds of 
the general sameness of mankind. 

*'The sufferings," he says, *which revolution entailed 
upon the cities were many and terrible, such as have 


occurred and always will occur, as long as human 
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nature remains the same, though in a severer or milder 
form, and varying in their symptoms according to the 
variety of the particular cases. 

“In peace and prosperity states and individuals 
have better sentiments, because they are not confronted 
with imperious necessities; but war takes away the easy 
supply of men's wants, and so proves a hard taskmaster, 
which brings most men's characters to a level with their 
fortunes." 


THE END, 
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daughters 2 v. — The Old, Old Story 2 v. 

Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway of 
Fate 2 v. — A Passage Perilous 2 v. — At 
the Moorings 2 v. 


Carlyle, Thomas, t 1881. 
The French Revolution 3 v. — Fre- 
derick the Great 13 v. — Oliver Cromt 
well's Letters and Speeches 4 v. — The 
Life of Schiller r v.— Essays on Goethe 1 v. 
— On Heroes, Hero-worship, and the 
Heroic in History 1 v. — Historical and 
Political Essays 1 v. — Essays on German 
Literature 1 v. 

Carnegie, Andrew (Am.). 
Problems of To-Day x v. 


Carr, Alaric. 
Treherne's Temptation 2 v. 


Castle, Agnes & Egerton. 
The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bellairs 1 v. — Rose of the World 1 v. — 
French Nan 1 v. — “ If Youth butknew ! 
1 v. — My Merry Rockhurst 1 v. — Flower 
o’ the Orange 1 v. — Wroth 2 v. — Dia- 
mond Cut Paste 1 v. — The Lost Iphigenia 
1 v. — Love Gilds the Scene 1 v. — The 
Grip of Life 2 v. — Chance the Piper x v. 


Castle, Egerton. 


| Consequences.2 v. — “La Bella," and 


Others x v. 


Cather, Willa (Am.). 

The Professor's House 1 v. — My Mortal 
Enemy 1 v. 

Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, + 1896: 
vide “Chronicles of the Schünberg- 
Cotta Family." 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, t 1880, 

Oliver of the Mill 1 v. (Vide p. 29.) 


Chesterfield, Earl of. 
Letters to his Son 1 v. 


Chesterton, G. K. 
The Man who was Thursday r v. — What's 
Wrong with the World 1 v. — The Inno- 
cence of Father Brown 1 v. — The Flymg 
Inn 1 v. — Tales of the Long Bow 1 v. — 
The Incredulity of Father Brown 1 v. — 
The Wisdom of Father Brown 1 v, — The 
Outline of Sanity 1 v. 
Cholmondeley, Mary. 
Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 
— Moth and Rust 1 v. — Prisoners 2 v. — 
The Lowest Rung 1 v. — Notwithstanding 
1 v. 
3» 
Christian, Princess: vide Alice, Grand- — 
Duchess of Hesse. "t 


^ 
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“Chronicles of the Schünberg-Cotta 
Family," Author of (Mrs. E. Rundle 
Charles), t 1896. 

Chronicles of the Schónberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 v. — On Both Sides of the Sea 2 v. 
— Winifred Bertram 1 v. — Diary of Mrs. 
Kitty Trevylyan 1 v. — The Victory of the 
Vanquished 1 v. — The Cottage by the 
Cathedral and other Parables r v. — 
Against the Stream 2 v. — The Bertram 
Family 2 v. — Conquering and to Conquer 
1 v. — Lapsed, but not Lost x v. 


Churchill, Winston (Am.). 
Mr. Crewe's Career 2 v. 


Clemens, Samuel L.: vzde Twain. 


Clifford, Mrs. W. K. 

Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman 1 v. 
— The Last Touches, and other Stories1 v. 
— Mrs. Keith’s Crime 1 v. — A Flash of 
Summer 1 v. — A Woman Alone 1 v. — 
Woodside Farm 1 v. — The Modern Way 
1 v. — The Getting Well of Dorothy 1 v. 
— Mere Stories 1 v. — Eve's Lover, and 
Other Stories 1 v. — Sir George's Ob- 
jection x v. 


Clive, Mrs. Caroline, + 1:873: vide 


Author of “Paul Ferroll.” 
Cobbe, Frances Power, t 1904. 
Re-Echoes 1 v. 
Coleridge, C. R. 
An English Squire 2 v. 
Coleridge, M. E. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, t 1834. 


Poems 1 v. 


Collins, Charles Allston, t 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 


Collins, Mortimer, t 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty 2v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 


Collins, Wilkie, t 1889. 
After Dark 1 v. — Hide and Seek 2 v. — 
The Woman inWhite2 v. — No Name 3 v. 
— Armadale 5 v. — The Moonstone 2 v, — 
Poor Miss Finch 2 v. —The New Magdalen 
2 v. — The Frozen Deep 1 v. — The Two 
Destinies 1 v. — My Lady's Money, and 


Im Percy and the Prophet 1 v. —The Haunted 
Tis. lr v. — Jezebel's Daughter 2 v. — 
x eart and Science 2 v. — * I say No,” 2v. 


— The Guilty River, and The Ghost's 
Touch 1 v. — Blind Love 2v. 


“Cometh up as a Flower”: wide Rhoda 
Broughton. 


Conrad, Joseph, t 1924. 

An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest 1 v. — The Secret Agent 1 v. — 
A Set of Six rv. — Under Western Eyes rv. 
—’Twixt Land and Sea Tales 1 v.— Chance 
2 v. — Almayer’s Folly 1 v. — The Rover 
1 v. — Tales of Hearsay 1 v. — Suspense 
I v. 


Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), t 1885. 
Called Back ri v. — Bound Together 
2 v. — A Family Affair 2 v. — Living or 
Dead 2 v. 


Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), t 1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) 1 v. — The Two 
Admirals 1 v, — The Jack O'Lantern rz v. 
— The Last of the Mohicans 2 v. 


Cooper, Mrs.: vie Katharine Saunders. 


Corelli, Marie. 
Vendettal 2 v. — Thelma 2 v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds2 v. —'*Ardath " 
3 v. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2v. — The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches 1 v. — Barabbas; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom 1 v. — The Murder of Delicia 1 v. — 
Ziska 1 v. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v. — The 
Master-Christian 2v.— Temporal Power” 
2 v. — God's Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions x v. — Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Holy Orders 2 v. — The _ 
Life Everlasting 2 v. — Love—and the 
Philosopher 1 v. 


Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 


Those Delightful Americans 1 v. — Set in 
Authority 1 v. — Cousin Cinderella 1 v. 


“County, the," Author of. 
The County 1 v. 


Craik, George Lillie, t 1866. 
A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 


Craik, Mrs, (Miss Dinah M. Mulock), 

t 1887. 

John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — A Life 

for a Life 2 v. — Romantic Tales 1 v. — 

Domestic Stories 1 v. — The Ogilvies r va 

—Lord Erlistoun 1v. —Christian's Mistake 
1 v. —A Noble Life 1 v, — Olive ay, 


2 


Studies from Life 1 v. — Poems 1 v. — The 
Woman's Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 v. — A Brave 
Lady 2v. — Hannah 2 v. — Fair France 
1 v. — My Mother and I 1 v. — The Little 
Lame Prince 1 v. — Sermons out of Church 
1v.— The Laurel-Bush; Two little Tinkers 
rv. —À Legacy 2 v.— Young Mrs. Jardine 
2v. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches 1 v. — Plain Speaking 1 v. — 
Miss Tommy 1 v. — King Arthur 1 v. 
(Vide p. 29.) 


Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 

Lost znd Won r v. — Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal 1 v. — Leslie Tyrrell r v. — Wini 
fred's Wooing, etc. 1 v. — Mildred 1 v. — 
Hero Trevelyan 1 v. — Without Kith or 
Kin 2 v. — Only a Butterfly 1 v. — Sylvia's 
Choice; Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick 
1 v. — Dorcas 2 v. — (Vide p. 29.) 


Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C. Stirling. 
Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 


Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vige Lady Ful- 
lerton. 


Crawford, F. Marion (Am.), t 1909. 
Mr. Isaacs 1 v. — Doctor Claudius 1v. — 
To Leeward 1 v. — A Roman Singer 
1 v. — An American Politician 1 v. — 
Zoroaster 1 v. —A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 v. — Saracinesca 2 v. — Marzio's Crucifix 
1v.—PaulPatoff 2 v, — With theImmortals 
1 v. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant' Ilario 
2 v. — A Cigarette- Maker's Romance 
1v. — Khaled 1v. — The Witch of Prague 
2v. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 v. — The Children of the King : v. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche 1 v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v, — The Ral- 
stons 2 v. — Casa Braccio 2 v, — Adam 
Johnstone's Son 1 v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
^A Rose of Yesterday 1 v. — Corleone 
2 v. — Via Crucis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2 v. — Soprano 2 v. — A Lady of Rome 2 v. 
-— Arethusa 2 v. — The Primadonna 2 v.— 
The Diva's Ruby 2 v. — The White Sister 
1 v. — Stradella 1 v. — The Undesirable 
Governess 1 v. — Uncanny Tales 1 v. 


x Crockett, S. R., * 1860, 1 1914. 

The Raiders 2 v. — Cleg Kelly 2 v.— 
The Grey Man 2 v. — Love Idylls 1 v. — 
The Dark o' the Moon 2 v. 
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Croker, B. M., 1 1920. 
Peggy of the Bartons 2 v. — The Happy 
Valley 1 v. — The Old Cantonment, with 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere 1 v. 
— A Nine Days’ Wonder 1 v. — The 
Youngest Miss Mowbray 1 v. — The Cat's- 
Paw 1 v. — Katherine the Arrogant t v. — 
Fame 1 v. — Babes in the Wood 1 v. — A 
Rolling Stone 1 v. — The Serpent's Tooth 
1 v. — In Old Madras 1 v. — Lismoyle 1 v. 
— The Chaperon 1 v. — The Pagoda 
Tree 1 v. 

Cross, J. W.: vide George Eliot's Life, 

Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: we A. Thomas. 


Cummins, Miss (Am.), t 1866. 
The Lamplighter 1 v. — El Fureidis 1 v. — 
Haunted Hearts t v. 


Cushing, Paul. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. r 


* Daily News." 
War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 5 v. 

Danby, Frank. 
The Heart of a Child 2 v. — An Incom- 
pleat Etonian 2 v. — Let the Roof fallin 2 v. 


Dane, Clemence. 
A Bill of Divorcement ; Legend rz v. 
“Dark,” Author of. 
Dark 1 v. 
Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 
| Gallegher, etc. 1 v. — Van Bibber and 
Others 1 v. — Ranson's Folly 1 v. 
De Foe, Daniel, t 1751. 
Robinson Crusoe 2 v. 


Celafield, E. M. d 
Mrs. Harter 1 v. — The Chip and the 
Block x v. — Jill x v. 

Deland, Margaret (Am.). 

John Ward, Preacher 1 v. 

Dell, Floyd (Am.). 

This Mad Ideal 1 v. — Runaway 1 v, — 
Love in Greenwich Village 1 v. 

“Democracy,” Author of (Am.). 
Democracy 1 v. 

De Morgan, William. 


Joseph Vance 2 v. S 1 X 
“Demos,” Author of: v. George Gissing, 
De Quincey, Thomas. 


Confessions of an English Opium-Eater $845. 


vdd. 


> 
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“Diary and Notes": wide Author of 
* Horace Templeton," 


Dickens, Charles, t 1870. 

The Pickwick Club 2 v. — American 
Notes 1 v. Oliver Twist 2 v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby 2 v. — Sketches t v. — 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth 1 v. — Master Humphrey's Clock 
(Old CuriosityShop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 
3 V. — Pictures from Italy 1 v. — Dombey 
and Son 5 v. — David Copperfield 5 v. — 
Bleak House 4 v. — A Child's History of 
England (2 v. 8°M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
rv. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 
— The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man 
1v. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down; The Uncommercial Traveller 1 v. 
- — Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. 1 v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 v. — Somebody's 
` Luggage; Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings; Mrs. 
Lirriper's Legacy 1 v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions; Mugby Junction rv. 
— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Milustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
1v. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldest Daughtes 
v. — Vide also Household Words, Novelr 

and Tales. and John Forster. 


Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie Collins. 
No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford x v. 


pigat Benjamin, Lord Beaconsfield, 
T1881. . 

Coningsby 1 v. — Sybil 1 v. — Contarini 
epu (with Portrait) xv. — Alroy rv. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple 1 v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 


Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 


The Story of a Modern Woman rv. — One 
Doubtful Hour r v. 


Dixon, W. Hepworth, t 1879. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon rv. — 
The Holy Land 2v. — New America 2 v.— 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 v. — Free Russia 2 v.— History 
of two Queens 6.v. — White Conquest 
2 v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 


Dixon, Jr., Thomas (Am.). 


T " A Spots 2 v. 
L7 E Dougall, L. (Am.). 


~ Beggars All 2 v. 


E T 
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Dowle, Ménie Muriel. 
A Girl in the Karpathians r v. 


Doyle, Sir A. Conan, 


The Sign of Four 1 v. — Micah Clarke 
2 v. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales 1 v. — The White Company 
2 v. — A Study in Scarlet 1 v. — The 
GreatShadow, and Beyond the City 1 v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 
— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
1 v. — The Stark Munro Letters 1 v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard x v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac 1 v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko 1 v. — A 
Duet 1 v. — The Green Flag t v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa 1 v. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes x v. — Adventures of Gerard 1 v. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
Nigel 2 v. — Through the Magic Door 1 v, 
— Round the Fire Stories 1 v. — The M 
tery of Cloomber 1 v. — The Last Galley 
1v.— The Lost World 1 v. — The Poison 
Belt x v. — The Land of Mist x v. 


Drummond, Professor Henry, t 1897. 


The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life x v. 


Dufferin, the Earl of. 
Letters from High Latitudes x v. 


Duncan, Sara Jeannette: wrde Mrs. 


Cotes. 
Dunton: vzZe Th. Watts-Dunton. 


Earl, the, and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles x v. 


Eastwick, Edward B., t 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah x v. 


Edgeworth, Maria: vide p. 29. 


Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 


Steven Lawrence, Yeoman 2 v. — Ought 
we to visither?2 v.— A Vagabond Heroine 
tv.—Leah: A Woman of Fashion 2 v. — 
A Blue-Stocking x v. — Jet: Her Face or 
Her Fortune? 1 v. — Vivian the Beauty t v. 
— A Ballroom Repentance 2 v. — A Girton 
Girl 2 v. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths 1 v. — Pearl-Powder x v. 


Edwards, Amelia B., t 1892. 


Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew — 
2v. — Hand and Glove 1 v, —Half a Mik 
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lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham’s Vow 
2 v. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys 1 v. — Monsieur Maurice 1 v. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
1v. — À Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 
— Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 


Edwards, M. Betham- : vse Betham. 


Eggleston, Edward (Am.), t 1902. 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 


Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 


Eliot, George (Miss Evans— Mrs. Cross), 
t 1880. 

Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner 1 v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 v. — Daniel Deronda 4 v. — The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob x v. — 
Impressions of Theophtastus Such 1 v.— 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
Iv.— eor b S Life, edited by her 
Husband J. W. Cross 4 v. 


“Elizabeth and her German Garden," 
Author of. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden 1 v. — 
The Solitary Summer 1 v. — The Bene- 


factress 2 v. — Princess Priscilla's Fort- | 


night 1 v. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Rügen rv. — Fräulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther 1 v, — Vera 1 v. — The En- 
chanted April v. — Love 1 v, — Intro- 
duction to Sally 1 v. 


Elliot, Mrs. Frances, t 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily x v. — Pictures of Old 
Romerv.— The DiaryofanIdle Woman in 
Spain 2 v. — The Red Cardinal r v. — 
The Story of Sophia 1 v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople 1 v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip 1 v. 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo (Am.), t 1882. 
Representative Men 1 v. — Essays 1 v. — 
Nature and Thought 1 v. — English Traits 
1 v. — Conduct of Life 1 v. 


“English Fairy Tales." 


Erroll, Henry. 
An Ugly Duckling 1 v. 


— Esler, E. Rentoul, 
The Way they loved at Grimpat 1 v. 


Iv. 
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“Estelle Russell,” Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 


Esterre-Keeling, Elsa D’, 
Three Sisters 1 v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher 1 v. — The Professor's Wooing 1 v. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
1 v. — Orchardscroft 1 v. — Appassionata 
1 v. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen's Serf 1 v. 


“Euthanasia,” Author of. 
Euthanasia 1 v. 


Ewing, Juliana Horatia, t 1885. 
Jackanapes; The Story of a Short Life; 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot x v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing 1 v. — The Brownies, 


| and other Tales 1 v. 


* Expiated," Author of. 
Expiated 2 v. 
Fargus, F. J.: wide Hugh Conway. 
Farrar, F. W. (Dean), t 1903. 
Darkness and Dawn 5 v. 
“Fate of Fenella, the," Authors of, 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors rv. 
Felkin, Alfred Laurence: wide E. T. 
Fowler. 
Felkin, Mrs.: vzde E. T. Fowler. 
Fendall, Percy: wzde F, C. Philips. 
Fenn, George Manville. 


The Parson o' Dumíord 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 


Ferber, Edna (Am.). 
Show Boat 1 v. — So Big 1 v. 
Fielding, Henry, t 1754- 
Tom Jones 2 v. 
Findlater, Mary & Jane (Am.): vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Fitzgerald, Edward. 
Rubáiyát of Omar Khayyám x v. 
Five Centuries 
ofthe English Language and Literature 


Jobn "— — Geoffrey Chaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More, — 


Edmund Spenser. — Ben Joena ohn 
Locke.—Thomas Gray (vol. 500, published 
1860) 1 v. 


Fleming, George (Am.). 
Kismet 1 v. — Andromeda 2 v. 


Forbes, Archibald, t 1900. 
My Experiences of the War between 


France and Germany 2 v. — Memories — 


y 


NM aca 


and Studies of War and Peace 2 v. —Vide | 
also **Daily News," War Correspondence. | 


Forrest, R. E. 
Eight Days 2 v. 


Forrester, Mrs. 

Viva 2 v. — Rhona 2 v. — My Lord and | 
My Lady 2 v. — I have Lived and Loved | 
2v.—]une2 v. — Although he wasa Lord, 
and otherTalesr v. — Corisande,and other | 
Tales rv. —OnceA gain2v.— Ofthe World, | 
Worldly t v. — Dearest 2 v. — The Light 
of other Days 1 v. — Too Late Repented 
Iv. 


Forster, John, t 1876. 
The Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2v. 


Fothergill, Jessie. 
The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and “One of Three” 
1v.— - Peril 2 v. — Borderland 2 v. | 
“Found Dead," Author of: vide James 
Payn. 
Fowler, Ellen Cote (Mrs. Alfred | 
Laurence Fel 


A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farring- 
dons 2 v. — Fuel of Fire 1 v. — Place and 


Power 2 v. — In Subjection 2 v. — Miss | 


Fallowfield's Fortune 1 v. 


Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft (Mrs. A. L. 
Felkin), & Alfred Laurence Felkin. 


Kate of Kate Hall 2 v. 


Fox, Caroline, t 1871. 


Memories of Old Friends ipt. her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 


Pym 2 v. 
“Frank Fairlegh," Author of (F. E 
Smedley), t 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 


Francis, M. E. 


The Duenna of a Genius r v. 


Frederic, Harold (Am.), t 1898. 
Illumination 2 v. 


umm Edward A., t 1892. 
a Growth of the English Constitution 
1 v. — Sketches from French Travel 1 v. 
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Froude, James Anthony, { 1894. 


Oceana r v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Arniada, and other Essays x v. 


Fullerton, Lady Georgiana, t 1885. 

Ellen Middleton x v. — Grantley Manor 
2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 v. — Mrs. Geralds’ Niece 2 v. — The 
Notary's Daughter 1 v. — The Lilies ofthe 
Valley, and The House of Penarvan 1 v. — 
The Life of Luisa de Carvajal 1 v. — A 
Will and a Way, and The Handkerchief 
at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 2 v. (by Mrs. 
Augustus Craven, translated by Lady Ful- 
lerton). — Laurentia 1v. 


Galsworthy, John. 
The Country House 1 v.— Fraternity 1 v.— 
Villa Rubein 1 v. — A Man of Devon, 
etc. 1 v. — A Motley rv. — The Patrician 


1 v. — Justice, and Other Plays r v. — The 
Silver Box, and Other Plays 1 v. — The 
| Inn of rem A 1 v. — The Island Pha- 
risees 1v. — The Dark Flower 1 v, — A 


Bit o' Love, and Other Plays 1 v. — A 
Family Man, and Other Plays 1 v, — Cap- 
tures 1 v. — The White Monkey 1 v. — 
The Forsyte Saga 3 v. 


Gardiner: wide Lady Blessington. 


Gaskell, Mrs., t 1865. 
Mary Barton 1 v. — Ruth 2 v. — Lizzie 
Leigh, and other Tales 1 v. — The Life of 
Charlotte Bronté 2 v. — Lois the Witch, 
etc. 1 v. — Sylvia's Lovers 2 v. — Wives 
and Daughters 3 v. — Cranford r v. 


“Geraldine Hawthorne," Author of: 
vide Author of “ Miss Molly.” 


Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Longard de 
Longgarde). 
Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha 1 v. — Ortho- 
dox 1 v. — The Wrong Man 1 v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation 1 v. — One Year 1 v. —The 
Supreme Crime 1 v. — The Blood-Tax 1 v. 
— The Eternal Woman 1 v. — Made of 
Money 1 v. — The Bridge oí Life 1 v. — 
The Three Essentials 1 v. — The Improb- 
able Idyl E y. = The jm. cer 2v.— 
Itinerant Daughters 1 v. — Restitution r v. 
— Pomp rry, ciem — TheGrass 
Widow. 1 v. — A Glorious Lie x v. — The 
City of Enticement 1 v.—Exotic Martha 1v. 
e Unworthy Pact 1 v. — The Waters 
of Lethe 1 v. — The Austrian Officer at 
Work and at Play 1 v. 
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Gerard, E. (Emily de Laszowska). 
A Secret Mission 1 v. — A Foreigner 2 v. 
— The Extermination of Love 2 v. 


Gibbon, Perceval. 
The Adventures of Miss Gregory 1 v. 


Giberne, Agnes. 
The Curate's Home 1 v. 


Gissing, George, t 1905. 
Demos 2 v, — New Grub Street 2 v. 


Gladstone, W. E., t 1898. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion 1 v. — 


1 v. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts 1 v. 


Glyn, Elinor. 

The Visits of Elizabeth 1 v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine 1 v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline 1 v. — Beyond the 
Rocks 1 v. — Three Weeks 1 v. — Eliza- 
beth Visits America 1 v. — His Hour rv. 
— The Reason Why 1 v.— Halcyone 1 v.— 
The Contrast 1 v.— Guinevere's Lover 1 v. 
— Man and Maid 1 v. — Six Days 1 v. — 
The Great Moment 1 v. — Love's Blind- 
ness 1 v. 


Godfrey, Hal: wide Charlotte O'Conor 
Eccles. 


Goldring, Douglas. 
Nobody Knows 1 v. — Cuckoo rv. — The 
Merchant of Souls r v. 


Goldsmith, Oliver, t 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) x v. 


Goodman, Edward J. 
Too Curious rz v. 


Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat's Diary 1 v. 


Gordon, Major-Gen. C. G., t 1885. 
His Journals at Kartoum (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 


Gore, Mrs., t 1861. 
Castles in the Air 1 v. — The Dean's 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 v. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
2v. — The Two Aristocracies2 v. — Heck- 
mgton 2 v. 


Grand, Sarah. 
Our Maniíold Nature r v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. — Emotional Moments 1 v. 


Brant, Miss. 
Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 


Bulgarian Horrors, and | 
Russia in- Turkistan, with other Tracts | 


| — My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 


Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2 v. 


Gray, Maxwell. 
The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v, — The 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 


Grenville: Murray, E. C. (Trois-Etoiles), 
+ 1881. 

The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk / First 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-day 
1 v. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
1 v. — That Artful Vicar 2v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks 1 v. — People I have met 1 v. 


Grey, Zane (Am.). 


Tappan's Burro, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
The Call of the Canyon 1 v. — The Thun- 


| dering Herd x v. 


Grimwood, Ethel St. Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) 1 v. 


Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese 1 v. 


Gunter, A. C. (Am.), t 1907. 
Mr. Barnes of New York 1 v. 


Guthrie, F. Anstey: Ze Anstey. 


“Quy Livingstone," Author of (George 
Alfred Laurence), t 1876. 

Guy Livingstone 1 v. — Sword and 
Gown r v. Barren Honour x v. — 
Border and Bastiller v. — Maurice Dering 
1 v. — Sans Merci 2 v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 


Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen's Babies & Other People's Chil- 
dren 1 v. — The Bowsham Puzzle 1 v. — 
Mrs. Mayburn's Twins 1 v. 


Haggard, Sir H. Rider t 1925. 
King Solomon's Mines 1 v. — She 2v. — 
Jess 2 v. — Allan Quatermain 2v. — The 
Witch's Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Revenge 
1 v. — Mr. Meeson’s Will 1 v. — Colonel 
Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 
Allan's Wife 1 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 
2 v. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. — The 
People of the Mist 2 v. — Joan Haste 2 v.— 


Heart of the World 2v. — The Wizard ~- 


1 v. — Doctor Therne 1 v. — Swallow 

2 v. — Black Heart and White Heart, 

and Elissa 1 v. — Lysbeth 2v. — A Winter - 
ote 


ia Spanish and Americam Legends; Con- 
deme Novels; Civic and Character 
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Pilgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — | Two Men of Sandy Bar r v. — Thankful 


Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 
— Ayesha. The Return of ‘She’ 2 v. -- 
The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita r v. 
— Far Margaret 2 v. — The Lady- of 
Blossholme 1.v. — Morning Star 1 v. — 
Queen Sheba's Ring 1 v. — Red Eve r v. 
— Marie 1 v. — Child of Storm 1 v. — The 
Wanderer's Necklace 1 v. — Wisdom’s 
Daughter 1 v. — Heu-Heu, or The Mon- 
ster 1 v. — Queen of the Dawn rv. — The 
Treasure of the Lake 1 v. 


Haggard, Sir H. Rider, & Andrew Lang. 
The World's Desire 2 v. 


Hall, Mrs. S. C., t 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? 1 v. - 


Hamerton, P. G., + 1894. 
Marmorne 1 v. — French and English 2 v. 


Hardy, Rev. E. J. 
How to be Happy though Married x v. — 
Still Happy though Married 1 v. 


Hardy, Miss Iza: vide Author of “Not 
Easily Jealous.” 


Hardy, Thomas. 

The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. 
Major 2 v. — A Laodicean 2 v, — Two on 
a lower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
— A Group of Noble Dames 1 v, — Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles 2v. — Life's Little 
lronies 1 v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. — A 
Changed Man 1 v. — The Romantic Ad- 
ventures of a Milkmaid r v. 


- Marian 2 v. 


Harland, Henry (Am.), t 1905. 
The Lady Paramount 1 v. 


Harraden, Beatrice. 

Ships that pass in the Night rv. — In 
Varying Moods 1 v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man 1 v. — The 
Fowler 21v. — The Scholar's Daughter 1 v. 
— Interp ay 2 v. — Out of the Wreck I Rise 
1 v, — Patuffa r v. — Youth Calling 1 v. 
— Rachel t v. 


Harrison, Agnes. 
Martin's Vineyard r v. 
Harrison, Mrs.: v/de Lucas Malet. 


Harte, Bret (Am.), t 1902. 
Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts: — The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc. — 


hes; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills 1 v. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 


— The Trumpet- | 


Blossom, and other Tales r v, — Drift from 
Two Shorestv — Jeff Briggs's Love Story, 
and other Tales 1 v. — Flip, and other 
Stories r v. — On the Frontier 1 v. — By 
Shore and Sedge r v. — Maruja 1 v. — 
Snow-bound at Eagle's, and Devil's Ford 
tv. — The Crusade of the ** Excelsior” x v. 
— The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh, and 
other Tales 1 v. — A Waif ofthe Plains r v. 
— A First Family of Tasajara 1 v. — Sally 
Dows, etc. r v. — A Protégée of Jack 
Hamlin's, etc, 1 v. — The Bell-Ringer 
of Angel's, etc. 1 v. — Clarence 1 v. — 
The Ancestors of Peter Atherly, etc. r v. — 
Tales of Trail and Town 1 v. — Mr. Jack 
Hamlin's Mediation, and other Storiesr v. 
— From Sand-Hill to Pine r v. — Under 
the Redwoods 1 v. — Trent's Trust x v. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), t 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter x v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from his English Note-Books 2 v. 

Hay, John (Am.), t 1905: vide “The 

Bread-Winners," Author of. 

Hay, Marie. 

Mas'aniello 1 v. — The Evil Vineyard r v. 


Hearn, Lafcadio, t 1906. 
Kokoro 1 v, — Kwaidan r v. — Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan (/irst Series) t v. 
— Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (Second 
Serres) 1 v. — Gleanings in Buddha-Fields 
1 v. — Out of the East 1 v. — The Romance 
of the Milky Way, etc. x v. 


Hector, Mrs.: vide Mrs. Alexander, 


“Heir of Redclyffe, the," Author of 
vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 


Helps, Sir Arthur, t 1875. 
Friendsin Council 2 v.— Ivan de Biron 2 v. 


Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, t 1855. 
Select Poetical Works 1 v. 

Henry, Q. (Am.). 
Cabbages and Kings 1 v. 

Hergesheimer, Joseph (Am.). 
Java Head x v. — Cytherea 1 v. — Moun- 
tain Blood rv. — The Three Black Penn 
1 v, — Linda Condon 1 v. — The Bright 
Shawl r v. — Balisand 1 v. — Tampico 1 v. 


Hewlett, Maurice. 
The Forest Lovers 1 v, — Little Novels 
of Italy x v. — New Canterbury Tales r v. 
— 'The Queen's Quair; or, The Six Years' 
Tragedy 2 v. — Fond Adventures r v. — 


NR cw) 
Ye E 


The Fool Errant2v. — The Stooping Lady 


1 v. — The Spanish Jade x v. — Halfway 
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P . * House 2 v. — Open Country 1 v. — Rest 
5 H Harrow 1 v. — Brazenhead the Great 1v.— 

aee. The Song of Renny 1 v. — Lore oí Proser- 

races pine 1 v. — Bendish 1 v. 

Ue Hichens, Robert. 

e x Flames 2 v. — The Slave 2 v. — Felix 2 v. 
E — The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 

qe Garden of Allah 2 v. — The Black Spaniel, 


and Other Stories 1 v. — The Call of the 
Blood 2 v. — A Spirit in Prison 2 v. — 
Barbary Sheep 1 v. — Bella Donna 2 v. — 
"The Spell of Egypt 1 v. — The Dweller on 


— The Londoners 1 v. — An Imaginative 


Other Stories 1 v. — After the Verdict 2 v. 
— The God Within Him 2 v. 


" — Hobart Pasha, Admiral, t 1886. 
Sketches from my Life x v. 


Hobbes, John Oliver 
(Am.), + 1906. 

The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 

- Wickenham 1 v. — The Serious Wooing 

1 v. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 


Hoey, Mrs. Cashel. 
1 A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 2v. 


i Holdsworth, Annie E. 

a The Years that the Locust bath Eaten |- 
; 1v. — The Gods Arrive x v. — The Val | 

ley of the GreatShadow 1 v. — Great Low- 

lands 1 v. — A Garden of Spinsters 1 v. 


Holme Lee: vrze Harriet Parr. 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), + 1894. 

^ The Autocrat of the Breakfíast-Table 
" 1 v. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 

"Table 1 v, — The Poet at the Breakfast- 

Table x v. 


n * Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 

` Mr. Witt's Widow 1 v. Half a fin 
1 v. — Comedies of Courtship 1 v. — The 
Heartof Princess Osra 1 v. — Simon Dale 
2 v. — Rupert of Hentzau 1 v. — The 
King's Mirror 2 v. — Quisanté r v. — The 
Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double Harness 
2v.— A Servant ofthe Public 2 v. — Sophy 
of Kravonia 2 v. — Talesof Two Dao 
e Great Miss BU 2 v. — Little 
Tiger x v. 


Hopkins, Tighe, t 1919. 

Au An Idler in Old France 1 v. — The Man 
-in the Iron Mask 1 v. — The Dungeons 
‘of Old Paris 1 v. — The Silent Gate 1 v. — 
The Women Napoleon Loved 1 v. — The 
Romance of Fraud 1 v. 


(Mrs. Craigie) 


the Threshold 1 v. — The Fruitful Vine 2v. | 


Man 1v. — The Way of Ambition 2 v.— | 
The Holy Land 1 v. — The Last Time, and | 


* Horace Templeton," Author of. 
Diary and Notes 1 v. > 


Hornung, Ernest William. 

A Bride from the Bush 1 v. — Under 
Two Skies r v. — Some Persons Unknown 
1 v. — The Amateur Cracksman 1 v. — 
The Rogue's March 1 v. — Peccavi 1 v. 
| — The Black Mask 1 v. — The Shadow of 
the Rope 1 v. — No Hero 1 v. — Denis 
Dent 1 v. — A Thief in the Night 1 v. — 
Dead Men Tell No Tales 1 v. — Mr. Justin 
Raffles 1 v. — The Camera Fiend 1 v. ) 
Fathers of Men 2 v. — The Thonsandih 
— The Crime Doctor 1 v. 


“ Household Words.” d 
Conducted by Cbarles Dickens. 1851-56. 
36 v. —Novuts and Tares reprinted from 
Household Words by Charles Dickens. 
1856-59. 11 v. 


Houstoun, Mrs.: vzde “Recommended to 
Meroy." 


“How to be Happy though Married”: 
vide Rev. E. J. Hardy. 


Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), t 1898. 


Aunt Serena 1 v. — Guenn 2 v. — Tony, t 
thè Maid, etc. 1 v. 


_ Howard, Blanche rores: t 1898, >: Wil- E 


| Woman t v. 


A Fellowe and His Wile 1 v : 
e and His Wife 1 v. EZ 

| Howells, William Dean (Am.). 

|A Foregone Conclusion 1 v. — The 


Lady of the Aroostook t v. — A Modem | pa 
Iustance 2v. — The Undiscovered Country i 
1 v. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) 1 v. 2 
— Italian Journeys x v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance 1 v. — Their Wedding Journey ` 
i v.— A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli’s Marriage 1 v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2 v. — Dr. Breen's Practice rv. —- 
Miss Bellard's Inspiration 1 v. 


Hughes, Thomas, t 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days 1 v. 


Hungerford, Mrs, (Mrs. Argles), t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. 
— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Loys, Lord 
Berresford, and other Tales x v. — Ross- 
moyne 2 v. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. rv. — A Passive Crime, and other E 
Stories rv. — Green Pleasure and Grey a 1 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Struggle - 
Her Week's Amusement, 


Barrin . 
—Lady Valworth's Diamonds 1 v. — A 


^c 


au i. has 
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Modern Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 v. — The | 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker 1 v. — Under-Cur- | 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc. 1v.— A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories 1 v. — , 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Born Coquette , 
2v. — The Duchess 1 v. — Lady Verner's 
Flight : v. — Nora Creina 2 v. — A Mad 
Prank, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Hoyden 2 v. — Peter's Wife 2v. — A Tug 
of War 1 v. — The Professor's Experiment 
2 v. — A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A | 
Lonely Girl 1 v. — Lovice 1 v. — The 
Coming of Chloe 1 v. 


Hunt, Mrs.: v/e Beaumont. | 


Hunt, Violet. 
The Human Interest 1 v. — White Rose | 
of Weary Leaf 2 v. — The Wife of Alta- 
mont I v. 


Hutten, Baroness von (Am.). 
Kingsmead 1v. — The Lordship of Love 2 v. 
— The Green Patch 1 v. — Julia x v. — 
Candy, and Other Stories x v. 


Ingelow, Jean, t 1897. 
Off the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de| 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 


Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow t v. 


Ingram, John H.: vzZe Poe. 
lota: vide Mrs. Caffyn. 


Irving, Washington (Am.), t 1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
The Life of Mahomet 1 v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet 1 v.— Oliver Gold- 
smith 1 v. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
1 v. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 


Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) (Am.), t1885. 


Ramona 2 v. 


Jacobs, W. W. 

Many Cargoes 1 v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
r v. — Sea Urchins 1 v. — A Master of 
Craft 1 v. — Light Freights 1 v. — AtSun- 
wich Port 1 v. — The Lady ofthe Barge 1 v. 
— Odd Craft x v. — Dialstone Lane v. 
— Captains All 1 v. — Short Cruises ry. 
— Salthaven 1 v. — Sailors’ Knots t v. — 
Ship's Company 1 v. — Sea Whispers r v. 
— The Castaways 1 v. 


James, Charles T. C. 
Holy Wedlock 1 v. 
James, G. P. R., t 1860. 


ey Ernstein (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
| Days 1 v. — The False Heir 1 v.— | 


| “Who 
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Arabella Stuart x v. — Rose d'Albret 


1 v. Arrah Neil r v. — Agincourt 1 v. — 
The Smuggler r v. — The Step-Mother 


2 v. — Beauchamp 1 v. — Heidelberg 
1 v. — The Gipsy 1 v. — Darnley 1 v. — 
Russell 2 v. — Sir Theodore Broughton 2v. 


James, Henry (Am.). 

The Europeans 1 v. — Daisy Miller; An 
International Episode; Four Meetings 1 v. 
— Roderick Hudson 2 v. — The Madonna 
of the Future, etc. 1 v. — Confidence x v. 
— Washington Square, etc. 2 v. — The 
Portrait of a Lady 3 v. — Foreign Parts 
1v. — The Siege of London; The Point 
of View; A Passionate Pilgrim 1 v. — 
Portraits of Places 1 v. — A Little Tour in 
France 1 v. — The Finer Grain 1 v. 


Jeaffreson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 


Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, t 1585. p 
Breaks—Pays" 1 v. — Skir- 
mishing r v. — Once and Again 2 v. — 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Jupiter's 
Daughters 1 v. 


Jenkins, Edward. 
Ginx's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes; Lord Bantam 2 v. 


* Jennie of * The Prince’s,"” Author of: 
vide B. H. Buxton. b 


Jerome, Jerome K. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v. — Diary oí a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays 1 v. — Novel Notes : v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green : v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v. — Three Men on the Bummel t v, — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk r v. - 
— Tommy and Co. x v. — Idle Ideasin 1905 
1 v. — The Passing of the Third Floor Back 
1 v. — The Angel and the Author—and 
Others 1 v.— They and I, 1 v.— All Roads 
Lead to Calvary 1 v. — Anthony John 1 v. 


Jerrold, Douglas, t 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 
2 v. — Men oí Character 2 v. 


“John Halifax, Gentleman," Author of: 
vide Mrs, Craik, 


-Johnny Ludlow: vide Mrs. Henry Wood. 


Johnson, Samuel, t 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 


(1 v. — The Day's Work r v. — A Fleet 
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Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 v. 
“Joshua Davidson," Author of: vide 
Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, 
Kavanagh, Miss Julia, + 1877. 
Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray 1 v. — 
Adéle 3 v. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters 1 v. — English Women of Letters 
1 v. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Dora 2 v. — Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — 
John Dorrien 3 v. — Two Lilies 2 v. — 
Forget-me-nots 2 v. (Vide p. 29.) 
Kaye-Smith, Sheila. 
The End of the House of Alard rz y. 
Keary, Annie, t 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 v. 
Keary, C. F. 
The Mount 1 v. 
Keeling, D'Esterre- : 
Kempis, Thomas A. 


The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benbam, B.D. 1 v. 


vide Esterre, 


^ Kennedy, Margaret. 
The ro e Nymph x v. 


Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), t 1892. 
Saint Leger 1 v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad 1 v. — Undercurrents 1 v. — 
Was he Suecessful? 1 v. 

Kinglake, A. W., t r89r. 

Eothen 1 v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 


Kingsley, Charles, t 1875. 
Westward ho! 2 v. — Two Years ago 2 v. 
— Hypatia 2 v. — Hereward the Wake 
2 v. — At Last 2 v. 

Kingsley, Henry, t 1876. 
Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot x v. — 
Geofiry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court rv. — 
Valentin 1 v. — Reginald Hetherege 2 v. 
— The Grange Garden 2 v. 

Kinross, Albert. 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere r v. 

Kipling, ard. 
Plain Tales from the Hills 1 v. — The 
Second Jungle Book 1 v. — The Seven 
Seas 1 v. — “Captains Courageous” 


in Being 1 v. — Stalkv & Co. 1v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadful | 
Night 1 v. — Kim 1 v. — JustSo Stories 1 v. | 
— The Five Nations 1 v. — Traffics and | 
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Discoveries 1 v. — Puck of Pook's Hill 1 v. 
— Actions and Reactions 1 v. — Rewards 
and Fairies 1 v. — Land and Sea Tales 1 v. 
— Debits and Credits 1 v. 
Laffan, May. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor 1 v. 
Lamb, Charles, t 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana 1 v. (Vide 
P- 29.) 
Lang, Andrew: wae H. Rider Haggard. 
Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Ida May x v. 
“Last of the Cavaliers, the," Author of 
(Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 
taszowska, Mme de: vzZe E. Gerard. 


Laurence, George Alfred: wide “Guy 


Livingstone.” 
Lawless, the Hon. Emily, t 1915. 
Hurrish x v. 
Lee, Holme: vzde Harriet Parr. 
Lee, Vernon. 
Topo acpi, etc. 1 v. — Genius Loci, and 
The Enchanted Woods x v. — Hortus 


Vitae, and Limbo 1 v. — The Spirit of 
Rome, and Laurus Nobilis 1 v. — Vanitas 
1v. — Louis Norbert 1 v. — The Senti- 
mental Traveller 1 v. — The Tower of the’ 
Mirrors 1 v. — The Golden Keys 1 v. 


Le Fanu, J. S., t 1875. 
Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v, 


Lemon, Mark, t 1870. 
Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
2 v. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales,2 v. — Golden Fetters 2 v. 


Lever, Charles, t 1872. 
The O'Donoghue 1 v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 5 v. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v..— 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O'Mal- 
ley 3 v. — Tom Burke of ** Ours" 5v. — 

ack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 v. — 

he Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martins of Cro' Martin 5 v. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland Cashel 
3v. — Davenport Dunn 5 v. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2v. — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Barrington 2 v. — 
A Day's Ride 2 v. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. 
— Tony Butler 2v. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 
2 v. — The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly 
2v. — A Rent in a Cloud 1 v. — That Boy 
of Norcott's 1 v. — St. Patrick's Eve; Paul 
Gosslett's Confessions 1 v. — Lord Kil- _ 
gobbin 2 v. T 
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Levett-Yeats, S. 
The Honour of Savelli x v..— The 
Chevalier d'Auriac 1 v. — The Traitor's 
Way : v. — The Lord Protector 1 v. — 
Orrain 1 v. 

Lewes, G. H., t 1878. 
Ranthorpe 1 v. — The Physiology ot 
Common Life 2 €. -- On Actors and the 
Art of Acting r v. 

Lewis, Sinc'air. (Am.) 
Babbitt v, — Our Mr. Wrenn rv. — 
Arrowsmith Iv. 

Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn, t 1898. 
The true History of Joshua Davidson 
1 v. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 v. — Todhunters'at Loanin' Head, 
and other Stories 1 v. — Ione 2 y, 

Lockhart, L. W. M., t 1882. 
Mine is Thine 2 v. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 - 1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 

London, Jack (Am.). 
Burning Daylight 1 v. — The Call of the | 
Wild 1 v. — When God Laughs 1 v. — The 
Sea- Wolf 2 v. — South Sea Tales 1 v. — | 
Martin Eden 2v. — A Son of the Sun rv. 
— The Son of the Wolf 1 v. — The Valley 
ot the Moon 2 v. 

Longard, Mme de: ede D. Gerard. | 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (Am.), 

t 1882. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 v. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3v. — The New-England Tragedies 1 v. 
— The Divine Tragedy 1 v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books ofSong 1 v. — The 
Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 1 v. 
Margaret. 

Sister Dora (with Portrait) 1 v. 

Loos, Anita (Am.). 
*! Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” 1 v. 

Lorimer, George Horace (Am.). 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son 1 v. — Old Gorgon Grabam 1 v. — 
Jack Spurlock, Prodigal 1 v. 

“Lost Battle, a.” 2 v. 

Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. 
The Uttermost Fartbing 1 v. — Studies in 
Wives 1 v. — When No Man Pursueth rv. 
— Jane Oglander 1 v. — The Chink in the 
Armour 1 v. — Mary Pechell 1 v. — Studies 
in Loveand in Terror 1 v.—The Lodger 1 v. 


- — The End of her Honeymoon 1 v. — Why 


ey Married 1 v. — The Terriford Mys- 
1X v. — Some Men and Women 1 v. 


— = Bread of Deceit 1 v. — What Really 
~ 


EUN 
E 


Happened 1 v. 


en 


ga aey 


Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Avebury), 
* 1854, t 1915. bing” 

The Pleasures of Life 1 v. — The Beau- 

ties of Nature (with Illustrations) x v.— 

The Use of Life t v. — Scenery of Switzer- 

land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 

Addresses 1900-1903 t v. 

*Lutfullah " : vide Eastwick. 

Lyall, Edna, t 1903. 

/e Two 2 v. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Days 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 v. — Wayfaring Men 2 v. — Hope the 
Hermit 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Hinderers rz v. 

Lytton, Lord: wide E. Bulwer. 

Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen Meredith), 

t 1891. 
Poems 2 v. — Fables in Song 2 v. 

Maartens, Maarten. 

The Sin of Joost Avelingh 1 v. — An 
Old Maid's Love 2 v. — God's Fool 2 v. 
— The Greater Glory 2v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory 1 v. — Some 
Women I have known r v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — The Woman's Victory, and 
Other Stories 2 v. — The New Religion 2 v. 
— Brothers All 1 v.— The Price of Lis Doris 
2 v.—Harmen Pols: Peasant 1 v.i— Eve 2 v. 

McAulay, Allan (Am.): vide Kate 

Douglas Wiggin. 
Macaulay, Lord, + 1859. 
History of England (with Portrait) 10 v. 
— Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome 1 v. — Speeches 
2 v. — Biographical Essays r v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury 1 v. — (See also 


. Trevelyan). 


Macaulay, Rose. ` 
Told by an Idiot 1 v, — Orphan Island 1 v, 
— A Casual Commentary 1 v. — Crewe 
Train rv. 

McCarthy, Justin. 
The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 v. +A History of our Own Times 
5 v. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A Short 
History of our Own Times 2 v. — A 
History of the Four Georges. Vols. 1 & 
2. — A History of our Own Times. Vols. 
6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 5, 
4 & § (supplemental). — A Short History 
of our Own Times. Vol. 5 (supplemental). 

MacDonald, Gecrge, t 1905. 
Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 v. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
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Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child | 
Christ, and other Tales 1 v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie 1 v. 
Mackarness, Mrs., t 1881. 
Sunbeam Stories r v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 v. — A Mingled Yarn 2 v. 
Mackay, Eric, t 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems 1 v. 
Mackenzie, Compton. 
The Old Men of the Sea 1 v. 
McKnight, Charles (Am.), t 1881. 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 
Maclaren, lan, t 1907. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush x v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne rz v. 
Macleod, Fiona, t 1905. 
Wind and Wave 1 v. — The Sunset of Old 
Tales 1 v. 
Macleod, Norman, t 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son x v. 


Macpherson, James, t 1796: vige Ossian, 


Macquoid, Mrs. 
Patty 2 v. — Miriam's Marriage2 v. — Pic- 
tures across the Channel 2 v. — My Story 
2 v. — Diane 2 v. — Beside the River 2v.— 
A Faithful Lover 2 v. 

“Mademoiselle Mori," Author of (Miss 

Roberts). 

Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise 1 v. 
— Madame Fontenoy 1 v.— On the 
Edge of the Storm 1 v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 


Mahon, Lord: vse Stanhope. 

Maine, E. S. 
Scarscliff Rocks 2 v. 

Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mary St. Leger 

Harrison). 

Colonel. Enderby's Wife 2 v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 5 v. — The 
Far Horizon 2 v. — The Score x v. — 
Adrian Savage 2 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 5 v. 

Mann, Mary E. 
A Winter's Tale 1 v. 
Star rv. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log of the Water Lily 1 v. 


Mark Twain: vide Twain. 


The Cedar 


*Marmorne," Author of: vride P. G. 
Hamerton. 


“Marriage,” the Authors of (Am.). 


Marriage. Short Stories of Married Life 
by American Writers 1 v. 


Marryat, Capt., t 1848. 
Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) 1 v. 
Percival Keene 1 v. — Peter Simple 1 v. 
aphet in Search of a Father 1 v. — 
fonsieur Violet 1 v. — The Settlers in 
Canada 1 v, — The Mission 1 v. — The 
Privateer's-Man 1 v. — The Children of 
the New-Forest 1 v. — Valerie 1 v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy 1 v. — The King's 


Own tv. (Vide p. 29.) 
Marryat, Florence, t 1899. 
Love's Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 v. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Véronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
| Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 


Gods 1 v. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat 1 v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2 v.— The Poison of Asps, and otherStories 
1 v. — ' My own Child " 2 v. — A Harvest 
of Wild Oats 2 v. — A Little Stepson x v. 
— Written in Fire 2 v. —H er World against 
a Lie 2 v. — The Root of all Evil 2 v. — 
The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — With Cupid's 
Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the Actress 2 v. — 
Phyllida 2v.— Facing the Footlights (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — A Moment of Madness, 
and other ies r v. — The Ghost of 
Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 1 v. — 
Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under the Lilies 
and Roses 2 v.— The Heart of Jane Warner 
2 v. — The Heir Presumptive 2 v. — The 
Master Passion 2 v. — Spiders of Society 
2 v. — Driven to Bay 2 v. — A Daughter 
of the Tropics 2 v. -- Mount Eden. A 
Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin rv. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 v, 
— The Spirit World 1 v. — The Beautiful 
Soul 1 v. — At Heart a Rake 2 vo 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs 1 v. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 v. — À Passing Madness : v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire 1 v. — A Soul on 
Fire 1 v. — Iris the Avenger 1 v. 


Marsh, Mrs. Anne, t 1874. ; 
Ravensclife 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
2 v. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — The Rose 
of Ashurst 2 v. 


Marshall, Mrs. Emma, t 1899. Fd. 
| Mrs. Mainwaring's Journal 1 v. — 
Benvenuta 1 v. — Lady Alice 1 v. — 
| Dayspring 1 v. — Life's Aftermath 1 v, — 


* Marlowe, Christopher. 
Doctor Faustus; Edward the Second ; The 
Jew of Malta 1 v. 


oe 


In the East Country z v. — No. XIII; or, 


The Story of the Lost Vestal 1 v. — In 
Four Reigns 1 v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse 1 v. — Alma 1 v. — Under Salisbury 
Spire 1 v. — The End Crowns All 1 v. — 


Winchester Meads 1 v. — Eventide Light | 


1 v. — Winifrede's Journal 1 v. — Bristol 
Bells r v. — A Lily among Thorns 1 v. — 
Penshurst Castle rv. — Kensington Palace 
1v. — The Master of the Musicians r v. 
— An Escape from the Tower 1 v. — A 


Meadow 1 v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey 1 v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts 1 v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's 1 v. — (Vide p. 29.) 


Mason, A. E. W. 
The Four Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony 1 v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v. — The Watchers 1 v. — 
Running Water 1 v. — The Broken Road 
1v. — At the Villa Rose 1 v. — The Turnstile 
2v. — The Witness for the Defence t v. 
— The House of the Arrow 1 v. — The 
Winding Stair r v. 

vomer Saw (Mrs. Henry Reeves). 
“Cherry Ripe!” 2 v. — “Land o’ the 
Leal" 1 v. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. rv. — 
Sam's Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre's Acquittal 
2 v. — Found Out 1 v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? 1 v. — The Fashion of this 
World (8o Pf.) — Blind Justice, and ** Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh ” 1 y. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
1 v. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v.— 
Cinders 1 v. — '* Honey" 1 v. — The New 
Lady Teazle, and Other Stories and Essays 
1v. — The Ferryman 1 v. — Tally Ho!2 v. 
Pigskin and Petticoat 2 v. — Gay Law- 
less 1 v. 

Maugham, W. Somerset. 
The Trembling of a Leaf r v. — The 
Painted Veil r v. 

Maurice, Colonel. 
The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe 1 v. 


Maurier, "—— t 1896. 
Trilby ave — Martian 2 v. 
Maxwell, Mrs.: v:z« Miss Braddon. 


Maxwell, W. B. 
TheRagged Messenger 2 v.—TheGuarded 
Flame 2 v. — Mrs. Thompson 1 v. — The 
Rest Cure 1 v. — In Cotton Wool 2 v. — 
General Mallock’s Shadow 1 v. — Ihe 


T ay's Journey 1 v. — Children of the 
. t 1 v. — Fernande 1 v. — Spinster of 
Pres ish 1 v. — The Case of Bevan 


Yorke rv. 
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*Mehalah" : v/Ze Baring-Gould. 
Melville, George J. Whyte, t 1878. - 
Kate Coventry 1 v. — Digby Grand r v. 
— Good for Nothing 2 v. — The Queen's 
Maries 2 v. — The Gladiators 2 v. — The 
Brookes of Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. 
— The Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 


2 v. — M. or N. 1 v. — Contraband t v. 
— Sarchedon 2 v. — Uncle John 2 v. — 
| Katerfelto 1 v. — Sister Louise 1 v. — 


Haunt of Ancient Peace 1 v. — Castle | Rosine x v. — Roys’ Wife 2 v. — Black 


but Comely 2v. — Riding Recollections rv. 


Memorial Volumes: vige Five Centuries 
(vol. 500); The New Testament 
(vol. 1000) ; Henry Morley (vol. 2000); 
Theodore Stanton (vol. 4000). 


Meredith, George, t 1909. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp's Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians 1 v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 2 v. 
— The Egoist 2 v. — Rhoda Fleming 2 v. 


Meredith, Owen : vie Robert Lord Lytton. 
Merrick, Hope. 


Mary-Girl 1 v. 


Merrick, Leonard. 

The Man who was good r v. — This 
Stage of Fools 1v. — Cynthia 1 v. — One 
Man's View 1 v. — The Actor-Manager 
1 v. — The Worldlings 1 v. — When Love 
flies out o' the Window 1 v. — Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth r v. — The Quaint 
Companions 1 v. — Whispers about Women 
1 v. — The House of Lynch 1 v. — The 
Man who Understood Women, etc. 1v. — 
All the World Wondered, etc. 1 v. — The 
Position of Peggy Harper t v. 


Merriman, Henry Seton, + 1903. 
Young Mistley 1 v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another 1 v. —With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam 1 v. — In 
Kedar’s Tents t v. — Roden's Corner 
1 v. — The Isle of Unrest 1 v. — The Veivet 
Glove 1 v. — The Vultures 1 v. — Barlasch 
of the Guard 1 v. — Tomaso's Fortune, and 
Other Stories 1 v. — The Last Hope 2 v. 


Mill, John Stuart, * 1806, t 1875. 
On Liberty and The Subjection of Women 


Iv. 


Milne, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins 1 v. 


Milton, John, t 1674. A 
Poetical Works x v. c 
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* Miss Molly," Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne x v. 


“Molly Bawn,” Author of: vide Mrs. 
Hungerford. 


Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood 1r v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2v. — Thwarted r v. — Wild Mike 
1 v. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
1v. — Transformed 1 v. — Colonel Norton 
2 v. — Prejudged 1 v. — Behind the Scenes 
in the Schoolroom 1 v. (Vide p. 29.) 


Moore, Frank Frankfort. 
“I Forbid the Banns'" 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2v.— The Jessamy Bride 1 v. — Nell Gwyn 
— Comedian 1v. — A Damsel orTwo: v. — 
Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Shipmates in Sun- 
shine 2 v. — The Original Woman 1 v. — 
The White Causeway rv. — The Artful Miss 
Dill 1 v. — The Marriage Lease 1 v. — An 
Amateur Adventuress 1 v. — Priscilla and 
Charybdis x v. — The Food of Love 1 v. — 
The Laird of Craig Athol x v. —The Ulster- 


man 1I v. 


Moore, George. 


Celibates x v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. — Sister 
Teresa 2 v. —The Untilled Field 1 v.—Con- 
fessions ofaYoung Man 1 v.—The Laker v. 
—Memoirs of my Dead Life 1 v.—Ave1 v. 
— Spring Days 1 v.— Salve 1 v.— Vale rv. 
— The Brook Kerith 2 v. — Muslin 2 v. — 
The Coming of Gabrielle 1 v. 


Moore, Thomas, t 1852. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) $v. 


Morgan, Lady, t 1859. 
Memoirs 3 v. 


Morley, Henry, t 1894. 
Of English Literature in the Reign of 


Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- | 


tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published 1881) 1 v. 


Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems 1 v. 


Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets x v. — A Child 
of the Jago 1 v. — To London Town 1 v. 
— Cunning Murrell r v. — The Holeinthe 
Wall 1 v. — The Green Eye of Goona 1 v. 
— Divers Vanities 1 y. — 


Ginger 1 v. | Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 


Muirhead, James Fullarton. 
The Land oí Contrasts 1 v. 


Mulock, Miss: vzZe Mrs. Cralk, 


Murray, David Christie. 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 


Murray, Grenville: vse Grenville. 


“My Little Lady," Author of: wide E, 
Frances Poynter. 

New Testament, the. A 
The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 

| the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
| the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. 1000, published 1869) x v, 
Newby, Mrs. C. J. 
Common Sense 2 v. 


Nicholls, Mrs.: vzďe Currer Bell. 


“Wina Balatka," Author of: wide An- 
thony Trollope. 


“No Church," Author of (F. Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen :—a Waif a v. 


Noel, Lady Augusta. 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 


Norris, W. E. 
A Bachelor's Blunder 2 v. — The Rogue 


| 2v. — Miss Shafto 2v. — Mrs, Fenton t v. 


— Misadventure 2 v. — Saint Ann's r v. 
— A Victim of Good Luck x v. — Clarissa 
Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta's Marriage 2 v. 
— The Fight for the Crown 1 v. — The 
Widower 1 v. — Giles Ingilby r v. — The 
Flowerofthe Flock 1 v. — His Own Father 
1 v. — The Credit of the County 1 v. — 
Lord Leonard the Luckless 1 v. — Nature's 
Comedian 1 v. — Nigel's Vocation t v. = 
Barham of Beltanax v. — Harryand Ursula 
1 v. — The Square Peg 1 v. — Pauline 1 v. 
— The Perjurer 1 v. — Not Guilty 1 v, — 
Vittoria Victrix 1 v. — Paul's Paragon 1 v.. 
— The Triumphs of Sara x v. — Tony the. 
Exceptional x v. 


Norton, Hon. Mrs., + 1877. 


Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 
2 v. 


“Mot Easily Jealous,” Author of (Mis: 
Iza Hardy). 


= oe 
= x 1 
E “Novels and Tales": wide “Household 
= Words." 


“Nursery Rhymes," x v. 
O'Conor Eccles, Charlotte (Hal God- 


frey). 
The Matrimonial Lottery r v. 


Oldmeadow, Ernest. 
usan I v. 


~ Oliphant, Laurence, + 1888. 
Altiora Peto 2 v. — Masollam 2 v. 

s Oliphant, Mrs., 1 1897. 
“ The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
t- Margaret Maitland 1 v. — Agnes 2 v. —- 
> Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
' Wife 2 v. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family 1 v, — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
A banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Wb-- Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v — For Love and Life 2v, — 
The Story of Valentine and his Brother 
2 v, — Whiteladies 2 v. — The Curate in 
4 Charge 1 v. — Phoebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs. 
wl. - Arthur 2 v. — Carita 2 v. — Young Mus- 
grave 2 v. — The Primrose Path 2 v. — 
Within the Precincts 3 v. — The Greatest 
Heiress in England 2 v. — He that will not 
when he may2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — 
In Trust 2 v. — It was a Lover and his 
Lass 5 v. — The Ladies Lindores 3 v. — 
k Hester 3 v. — The Wizard's Son 3 v. — A 
eG Country Gentleman and his Family2 v. — 
Neighbours on the Green 1 v. — The 
Mie Duke's Daughter 1 v. — The Fugitives 1 v. 
>i — Kirsteen 2v.— LifeofLaurence Oliphant 
|. . and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife 2v. — The 
E Little Pilgrim in theUnseen:v.—The Heir 
P. Presumptive and the Heir A pparent 2 v. — 
: The Sorceress 2 v, — Sir Robert's Fortune 
2 v. — The Ways of Life 1 v. — Old Mr. 

Tredgold 2 v. 


br *Qne who has kept a Diary": vide 
EA George W. E. Russell. 
l'a. Orczy, Baroness. 
ae Petticoat Government 1 v. — The Scarlet 
Pimpernel rv. — I will Repay 1 v. — The 
Elusive Pimpernel 1v.— Fire in Stubble 2 v. 
— A TrueWoman r v.— Meadowsweet 1 v. 
— Eldorado 2 v. — Unto Cæsar 2 v. — 
Nicolette x v. — The Honourable Jim rv. 
— Pimpernel and Rosemary 1 v. — Un- 
ravelled Knots r v. — The Celestial City x v. 


Osbourne, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet 1 v. — The Motormaniacs r v. 
— Harm's Way 1 v. — The Kingdoms of 
the World x v. 
ian, 
oms of Ossian, 
erson I v. 
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Ouida, t r908. - 
dalia 2 v. — Tricotrin 2v, — Puck 2 v. — 
Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 v. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 


| Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders; 


A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
tv. — Cecil Castlemaine's Gage, and other 
Novelettes 1 v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes 1 v. — Pascarel 2 v. 
— Two little Wooden Shoes 1 v. — Signa 
(with Portrait) 5 v. — In a WinterGity : v. 
— Ariadné 2 v. — Friendship 2 v. — Moths 
3v. — A Village Commune 2 v. — In 
Maremma 5 v. — Bimbi 1 v. — Wanda 
ih — Frescoes and other Stories t v. — 

rincess Napraxine 3 v. — Othmar 3 v. — 
A Rainy June (60 Pf.. Don Gesualdo 
(6oPf.). — A House Party1 v. — Guilderoy 
2 v. — Syrlin iE — Ruffino, and other 
Stories 1 v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 1 v. — 
Two Offenders 1 v. — The Silver Christ, 
etc. 1 v. — Toxin, and other Papers r v. — 
Le Selve, and Tonia 1 v. — An Altruist, 
and Four Essays 1 v. — La Strega, and 
other Stories 1 v. — The Waters of Edera 
1 v. — Critical Studies 1 v. — Helianthusav. 


* Qutcasts, the," Author of : vide “Roy 
Tellet.” 


Pain, Barry. 
The Exiles of Faloo 1 v. — Stories in Grey 
1 v. — Stories without Tears 1 v. — The 


New Gulliver, and Other Stories 1 v. 


Parker, Sir Gilbert. - 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, & Some People of Egypt rv. — The 
Seats of the Mighty 2 v.— The Weavers 2 v. 
— The Judgment House 2 v. 


Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), t 1900. 
Basil Godfrey’s Caprice 2 v. — For Richer, 
for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful Miss Bar- 
rington 2 v. — Her Title of Honour r v. — 
Echoes of a Famous Year 1 v. — Kathe- 
rine's Trial 1 v. — The Vicissitudes of 
Bessie Fairfax 2 v.— Ben Milner'sWooing 
1 v. — Straightforward 2 v, — Mrs. Denys 
of Cote 2 v. — A Poor Squire r v. 


Parr, Mrs. 
Dorothy Fox r v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 v. — Tlie Gosau Smithy, etc. 
1 v. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 


Paston e. 
A Study yA dices rv. = A Fair 
Deceiver 1 v. 
‚Mrs. Henry de la. 
The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square rv. 
— TheGrey Knight r v.— Catherine's Child 
1 v. — Master Christopher 2 v. — Erica 1 v. 


Paul, Mrs.: vzde “ Still Waters,” 
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E Paul Ferroll," Author of (Mrs.Caroline 
Clive), t 1873. 

Paul Ferroll x y. — Year alter Year 1 v. 

— Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife x v. 


Payn, Jamés, 1 1898. 
Found Dead 1 v. — Gwendoline's Har- 
vest 1 v. — Like Father, like Son z v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil's Tryst 
^x v. — A Woman's Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master 1 v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, ánd other Stories 1 v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter’s Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2 v. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 Y. — High Spirits 1 v. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) 1 v. — A Confidential 
Agent2 v. — From Exile 2v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
1v. — For Cash Only 2v. — Kit: A Me- 


mory 2 v. — The Canon's Ward (with | 


Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections 1 v. — The Talk of the Town 
1v. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 


The Heir ofthe Ages2 v.— Holiday Tasks | 
1v. — Glow-Worm Tales (First Series) | 


1 v. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 


Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt | 
Million 2 v. — The Word and the Will | 


2 v. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones 1 v. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 v. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2v. — A Trying Patient 1 v. — Gleams 


of Memory, and The Eavesdropper 1 v. — | 


In Market Overt 1 v. — Another's Burden 
etc. 1v.— The Backwater of Life, or Essays 
of a Literary Veteran 1 v. 


Peard, Frances Mary. 

One Year2 v. — The Rose-Garden 1 v. — 
Thorpe Regis 1 v. — A Winter Story 1 v. 
— A Madrigal, and other Stories 1 v. — 
Cartouche 1 v. — Mother Molly 1 v. — 
Schloss and Town 2 v. — Contradictions 
2 v. — Near Neighbours 1 v. — Alicia 
Tennant 1 v. — Madame'sGranddaughter 
1 v. — Donna Teresa 1 v. — Number One 
and Number Two 1 v. — The Ring from 
Jaipur 1 v. — The Flying Months r v. 


Pemberton, Max. 

AWoman of Kronstadt 1 v. — The Garden 
of Swords 1 v. — The Footsteps of a Throne 
iv. — The Giant's Gate 2 v. — I crown 

. thee King 1 v. — The House under the Sea 
Iv. — Red Morn 1 v. — Beatrice of Venice 
2 v. — Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My 
Sword for Lafayette 1 v. — The Lady 


| Evelyn 1 v. — The Lodestar 1 v. — Wheels 


of Anarchy 1 v. — Love the Harvester 1 v. 
— White Walls r v. — 


Percy, Bishop Thomas, t 181r. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3v. 


Perrin, Alice. 
The Charm 1 v. — The Anglo-Indians 1 v. 
— The Happy Hunting Ground 1 v. — 
Government House 1 v. — Rough Passa- 
ges 1 v. 


Philips, F. C. 

As in a Looking Glass 1 v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter 1 v. — Lucy Smith rv. — 
A Lucky Young Woman 1 v. — Jack and 
Three Jills 1 v. — Young Mr. Ainslie's 
Courtship r v. — Social Vicissitudes r v. — 
Extenuating Circumstances, and A French 
Marriage 1 v. — More Social Vicissitudes 
1 v. — Constance 2 v. — That Wicked 
Mad’moiselle, etc, 1 v. — A Doctor in 
Difficulties, etc. 1 v. — “One Never 
Knows" 2 v. — Of Course 1 v. — Miss 
Ormerod's Protégé 1 v. — My little Hus- 
band 1 v. — Mrs. Bouverie 1 v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories tv.— 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling 1 v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
| Luckiest of Three 1 v. — Poor Little Bella 
1 v. — Eliza Clarke, Governess, and Other 
| Stories 1 v. — Marriage, etc. 1 v. — School- 

girls of To-day, etc. 1 v. — If Only, etc. 1 v. 

— An Unfortunate Blend 1 v. — A Bar- 

rister's Courtship 1 v. 


Philips, F. C., & Peroy Fendall. 
A Daughter's Sacrifice 1v. — Margaret 
Byng 1 v. — Disciples of Plato 1 v. — A 
Honeymoon—and After 1 v. 


Philips, F. C., & C. J. Wills. 
The Fatal Phryne rv. — The Scudamores 
1 v. — A Maiden Fair to See 1 v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage 1 v. 


Philips, F. C. & A. R. T. 
Life 1 v. — Judas, the Woman r v. 


Phill Eden. 
Lying rophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
1 v. — Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 
Good Red Earth 1 v.— The Striking Hours 
1 v. — The Farm of the Dagger 1 v. — 
The Golden Fetich 1 v. — The Whirlwind 
2v.— The Human Boy Again 1 v.—From 
the Angle of Seventeen 1 v. — The Bronze 
Venus 1 v. — The Grey Room 1 v. — The 
Red Redmaynes 1 v, — A Human Boy's 
Diary 1 v. — Cheat-the-Boys 1 v. — 
A Voice from the Dark 1 v. — The Mary- 
lebone Miser 1 v. 


A 
ae 


e 


-  Phillpotts, E., & Arnold Bennett. 
The Sinews of War 1 v. — The Statue 1 v. 


Piddington, Miss: vee Author of “The | Mary 


Last of the Cavaliers." 


Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), f 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram 1 v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram 1 v. — Fantastic 
Tales 1 v. 

Pope, Alexander, t 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 


Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 


My Little Lady 2 v.— Ersilia 2 v, — Among | 


the Hills x v. 


Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 
Affinities v. — The Head Station 2 v. 


Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), t 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward r v. 


Prince Consort, the, t 1861. 
Speechesand Addresses (with Portr.) 1 v. 


Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections x v. — The 
T Mrs. Fleming 1 v. — Time and the 
oman I v. 


Pym, H. N.: v;de Caroline Fox. 


Quiller-Couch, Sir A. T. (“Q”). 
I Saw Three Ships r v. — Dead Man's 
Rock 1 v. — Ia and other Tales 1 v. — 
The Ship of Stars 1 v. — Fort Amity r v. 
— Shakespeare's Christmas, and Other 
Stories 1 v. — The Mayor of Troy 1 v. — 
Merry-Garden, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
Brother Copas r v. 

Quincey: vége De Quincey. 


Rae, W, Fraser, t 1905. 
Westward by Rail r v. — Miss Bayle's 
Romance 2 v. — The Business ofTravel rv. 
Raimond, C.E.: v;Z« Elizabeth Robins 
(Am.). 
* Rajah's Heir, the,” 2 v. 
Reade, Charles, 4 1884. 
“It is never too late to mend” 2 v, — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 v, — Put Yourself in his Place2v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
beum 1 v. — Christie Johnstone 1 v. — 
_ A Simpleton 2 v. — The Wandering Heir 
1v. — A Woman-Hater 2v. — Readiana 
x v. — Singleheart and Doubleface x v. 


“Recommended to Mercy," Author of 


_ (Mrs. Houstoun). 
"^! Recommended to Mercy " 2 v. — Zoe's 
1 Dd" 2 v. 
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Reeves, Mrs.: vide Helen Mathers. 
Rhys, Grace, 
Dominic x v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila 1 v, — About many Things t v. 
Rice, James: vide Walter Besant, 
Richards, Alfred Bate, t 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 


Richardson, S., t 1761. 


| Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 


Riddell, Mrs, (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2v. — The Earl's Promise 2 v. — Mor- 
tomley’s Estate 2 v. 


Ridge, W. Pett. 
Name of Garland 1 v. — Thanksto Sander- 
son 1 v. — Miss Mannering 1 v. — The 
Lunch Basket 1 v. — Just like Aunt Bertha 


"v. 


“Rita.” 

Souls 1 v. — The Jesters 1 v. — The Mas- 

queraders 2 v. — Queer Lady Judas 2 v. — 

Prince Charming 1 v. — The Pointing 

Finger 1 v. — A Manof no Importance v. 

— The House called Hurrish rv. — Calvary 

2 v. — That is to say— 1 v. 
Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 

Miss Thackeray. 

Roberts, Miss: vže Author of “ Made- 

moiselle Mori.” 

Robertson, Rev. F. W., t 1853. 

Sermons 4 v. 

Elizabeth Robins (C. E. Raimond) (Am.). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 v. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. — The 
Convert 2 v. — The Florentine Frame 1 v. 
— ** Where are you going to...?" rv. — 
Way Stations 1 v. — The Secret That Was 
Kept 1 v. 

Robinson, F. : vide“ No Church." 

Ross, Charles H. 

The Pretty Widow x v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 


Ross, Martin: vide Somerville, 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, t 1882. 
Poems 1 v. — Ballads and Sonnets r v. 
* Roy Tellet," 
The Outcasts x v. — A Draught of 
Lethe x v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 
Ruck, Berta. 
Sir or Madam? 1 v. — The Dancing Star 
— Lucky in Love rv. — The Clouded 
Pearl 1 v. — The [mmortal Girl 1 v. — 


vide 


Kneel to the Preitiest x v. — The Pearl —— 


Thief 1 v, — Her Pirate Partner 1 v. 


ae: 


- ge RA 


—— 
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Ruffini, J., t 1881. 
Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio 1 v. — 
Vincenzo 2 v. — A Quiet Nook in the Jura 
1 v. — The Paragreens on a Visit to Paris 
1 v. 

Ruskin, John, * 1819, t 1900. 
Sesame and Lilies 1 v. — The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Lastand Munera Pulveris 1 v.— TheSeven 


Lamps of Architecture (with 14 Illustra- | 


tions) 1 v. — Mornings in Florence 1 v.— 
St. Mark's Rest 1 v. 
Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 v. — The “Lady 
Maud" 2 v. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 
Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who haskepta Diary 2 v. — A Londoner's 
Log-Book 1 v. 
“Ruth and her Friends": vsade p. 29. 
Sala, George Augustus, t 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 


Saunders, John. 
Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 
owner's Daughter 2 v.— A Noble Wife 2v. 


Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. Cooper). 
Joan Merryweather, and other Tales 
1 v. — Gideon’s Rock, and other Tales 
1v. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian 1 v. 


Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), t 1905. 
My Official Wife 1 v. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing 1 v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 v. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v. — 
A Daughter of Judas 1 v. — In the Old 
Chateau r v. — Miss Devereux of the 
Mariquita 2 v. — Checked Through 2 v. — 
A Modern Corsair 2 v. — In the Swim 
2 v. — The White Lady of Khaminavatka 
2 v, — In the House of His Friends 2 v. — 
The Mystery of a Shipyard 2 v. — A Monte 
Cristo in Khaki x v. 


Schreiner, Olive. 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland 
1 v. — Woman and Labour 1 v. 

Scott, Sir Walter, t 1852. 
Waverley 2 v. — The Antiquary x v. 
— Ivanhoe 2 v. — Kenilworth x v. — 


Quentin Durward x v. — Old Mortality | 


1 v. — Guy Mannering 1 v. — Rob Roy 
xv. — The Pirate r v. — The Fortunes 
of Nigel r v. — The Black Dwarf; 
A Legend of Montrose r v. — The Bride 
of Lammermoorr v, — The Heartof Mid- 
Lothian 2 v. — The Monastery 1 v. — The 
Abbot 1 v. — Peveril of the Peak 2 v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock 1v. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth x v. — Anne of 
Geierstein x v. 


Seeley, Prof. J. R., t 1895. 
Life and Times of Stein 4 v. — The Ex- 
pansion of England 1 v. — Goethe 1 v. 


Sewell, Elizabeth, t 1906. : 
Amy Herbert2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 


Shakespeare, William, t 1616. 
Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays 1 v. 
Shakespeare's Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, each number sold separately. 


Sharp, William, + 1905: vrde Miss Ho- 
ward, Fiona Macleod and Swinburne, 
Shaw, Bernard. 
Man and Superman 1 v. — The Perfect 
Wagnerite 1 v. — Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession 1 v. — Plays Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant (The Three Unpleasant Plays rv. 
— The Four Pleasant Plays 1 v.). — Get- 
ting Married & The Shewing-up of Blanco 
Posnet 1 v. — The Doctor's Dilemma & 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets 1 v.— Three 
Plays for Puritans 1 v. — John Bull's Other 
Island etc. 1 v. — Androcles and the Lion; 
Pygmalion 1 v. — Misalliance 1 v. — Fan- 
ny's First Play, etc. 1 v. — Heartbreak 
House, etc. 1 v. — Back to Methuselah x v. 
— Saint Joan 1 v. 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, t 1822. 
A Selection from his Poems x v. 
Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), t 1888. 
Shut up in Paris 1v. 
Sheridan, R. B., t 1816. 
The Dramatic Works 1 v. 
Shorthouse, J. Henry. 
John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche Falaise x v. 
Sidgwick, Mrs. Alfred. 
The Lantern Bearers 1 v.— Anthea's Guest 
Iv. 
May Sinclair. 
Anne Severn and the Fieldings 1 v. — Un- 
canny Stories 1 v. — A Cure of Souls rv. 
— Arnold Waterlow: a Life 1 v, — The 
Rector of Wyck 1 v. — Far End r v. 
Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C., C.B. 
| Fire and Sword in the Sudan 5 v. 
Smedley, F. E. : ede “Frank Fairlegh." 
Smollett, Tobias, t 1771- 
Roderick Random : v. — Humphry 
| Clinker 1 v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 
Snaith, J. C. 
Mrs. Fitz 1 v. — The Principal Girl 1 v.— 


| An Affair of State 1 v. — Araminta rv. |. 


| — Time and Tide 1 v. — Thus Far : v. 

| “Society in London," Author of. 

| Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident 1 v. 
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Somerville, E. Œ., & M. Ross. 
Naboth's Vineyard 1 v. — All on the 
Irish Shore 1 v. — Dan Russel the Fox 1 v. 


“Spanish Brothers, the." 2v. 


Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), t 1875. 
The History of England 7 v. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 

Stanton, Theodore (Am.). 

A Manual of American Literature 1 v. 


Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. — In the 
Guardianship of God x v. 

Sterne, Laurence, t 1768. 
Tristram Shandy 2v. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) x v. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis, t 1894. 
Treasure Island 1 v. — Dr. Jekyll -and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage 1 v. — 
Kidrappedrv — The Black Arrow 1 v. — 
ane Master of Ballantrae 1 v.— The Merry 
Men, etc. 1 v. — Across the Plains, etc. 1 v. 


'— Island Nights’ Entertainments 1 v. — 


Catriona 1 v. — Weir of Hermiston 1 v. — 
St. Ives 2 v. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies 1 v. 

“Still Waters," Author of (Mrs. Paul). 
Still Waters 1 v. — Dorothy 1 v. — De 
Cressy 1 v. — Uncle Ralph 1 v. — Maiden 
Sisters 1 v. — Martha Browntv.—Vanessa 
Iv. 


Stirling, M. C. : wide G. M. Craik. 


Stockton, Frank R. (Am.), t 1902. 
The House of Martha rz v. 
“Story of a Penitent Soul, the.” 1 v. 
“Story of Elizabeth, the," Author of: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 
Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher (Am.), 
t 1896. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 v. — Dred 
2 v. — Oldtown Folks 2 v. 


“Sunbeam Stories," Author of: vide 
Mrs. Mackarness. 
Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), t 1745. 
Gulliver's Travels x v. 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles, + 1909. 
Atalanta in Calydon: and Lyrical Poems 
(edited, with an Introduction, by William 


778 Sharp) 1 v. — Love’s Cross-Currents 1 v. 


B 


= Chastelard and Mary Stuart rv. 


ank Swinnerton, 
ie Three Lovers 1 v. — The Elder Sister 
1 v, — Summer Storm 1 v, 
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Symonds, Jolin Addingto t 1893. + 
Sketches in Italy 1 v. pad New. Italian 
Sketches 1 v. 
Synge, John M. 
Plays 1 v. — The Aran Islands x v. 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
The Home and the World t v. — The 
Gardener 1 v. — Sadhana r v. — The 
Wreck 1 v. — Gitanjali; Fruit-Gathering 
Iv. 
Tallentyre, S. G.: wide H. S. Merriman. 
Tarkington, Booth (Am.). 
Women 1 v. — The Plutocrat 1 v. 


Tasma. 

Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, t 1893. 
Cyrilla2v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2v. — At Odds 2 v. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows t 1876. 

Tara; a Mahratta Tale 3v. 
Templeton: vide Author of “Horace 
Templeton." 

Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), t 1892. 
Poetical Works 8 v. Queen Mary 
1 v. — Harold 1 v. — Becket; The Cup; 
The Falcon 1 v. — Locksley Hall, sixty 


| Yearsaíter ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 


and other Poems 1 v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 

Testament the New: vide New, 

Thackeray William Makepeace, t 1863. 
Vanity Fair 3 v. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2 v. — 
The English Humourists ofthe Eighteenth 
Century 1 v. — The Newcomes 4 v. — The 
Virginians 4 v. — The Four Georges; 
Lovelthe Widower rv. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 v. — Denis Duval 1 v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
1 v. — The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Thackeray, Miss (Lady Ritchie), * 
Old Kensington 2 v. — Bluebeard's Keys, 
and other Stories 1 v. — Five Old Friends 
1 v. — Miss Angel 1 v. — Fulbam Lawn, 
and other Tales 1 v. — From an Island. A 
Story and some Essays1v. — Da Capo, and 
other Tales x v. — Madame de Sévigné; 
From a Stage Box; Miss Williamson's 
Divagations 1 v. — A Book of Sibyls 1 v. 
— Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — Chapters from 
some Memoirs t v. 

Thomas a Kempis: vide Kempis. 

A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 

Denis Donne 2 v. — On Guard 2v. — 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 


Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself . 


2 v, — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 


tr 


R2 
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Thomson, James, t 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 
“Thoth,” Author of. 
Thoth 1 v. 


Thurston, E. Temple. 
The Greatest Wish in the World 1 v. — 
Mirage 1 v. — The City of Beautiful Non- 
sense 1 v.—The Garden of Resurrection 1 v. 
— Thirteen 1 v. — The Apple of Eden 1 v. 
— The Antagonists 1 v. — The Evolution 
of Katherine 1 v. — The Open Window 1 v. 
— Sally Bishop 2 v.— Richard Furlong 1 v. 
— The Eye of the Wift 1 v. — Achieve- 
ment 1 v. — The Miracle 1 v. — May Eve 
xv. — The Green Bough 1 v. — Charmeuse 
1 v. — Mr. Bottleby Does Sometbing x v 


Trafford, F. G.: vie Mrs. Riddell. 
Trevelyan, George Otto. 


The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay | 


(with Portrait) 4 v. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 


Trois-Etoiles: viae Grenville. 


Trollope, Anthony, t 1882. 

Doctor Thorne 2 v. — The Bertrams 
2 v. — The Warden 1 v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — 
Framley Parsonage 2 v. — North America 
3v. — Orley Farm 3 v. — Rachel Ray 2v. 
— The Small House at Allin v — 
Can you forgive her? 3 v. — The Belton 
Estate 2 v. — Nina Balatka r v. — The 
Last Chronicle of Barset 3v. — The Claver- 
ings 2 v. — Phineas Finn 5 v. — Sir Harry 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite 1 v. — Ralp! 

the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere 1 v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 v. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil r v. — The Way we 
live now 4 v. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
South Africa 2 v. — An Eye foran Eye: v. 
— John siga v. — The Duke's 
Children 3 v. — Dr. Wortle’s School 1 v. — 
The Fixed Period 1 v. — Marion Fay2 v. — 
Keptin the Dark 1 v. — Frau Frohmann, 
and other Stories 1 v. — Alice Dugdale, 
and other Stories 1 v. — La Mére Bauche, 
and other Stories 1 v. — The Mistletoe 
Bough, and other Stories 1 v. — An Auto- 
biography 1 v. — An Old Man's Love rv. 


Trollope, T. Adolphus, t 1852. 


The Garstangs of Garstang Grange 2 v. 
= A Siren 2 v. 


Trowbridge, W. R. H. 
Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 
1¥, — A Girl of the Multitude 1 v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg 1 v. — A 
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Dazzling Reprobate 1 v.— The White Hope 
Iv. 


Twain, Mark (Samuel L. Clemens) 
(Am.), t 1910. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 1 v. — 
The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrims’ Progress 2 v. —A Tramp Abroad 
2 v. — “Roughing it" 1 v. — The In- 
nocents at Home x v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. 1 v. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 v. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
1 v. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour 1 v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant 1 v. — The £ 1000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories 1 v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad 1 v. — Pudd’nhead 
Wilson 1 v. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2 v.— Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales 1 v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 
relled Detective Story, etc. 1 v. — The 
$ 30,000 Bequest, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
Christian Science 1 v. — Captain Storm- 
field's Visit to Heaven & Is Shakespeare 
Dead? x v. 


“Two Cosmos, the.” 1x v. 


Vachell, Horace Annesley. 
The Face of Clay 1 v. — Her Son t v. — 
The Hill 1 v. — The Waters of Jordan 1 v. 
— An Impending Sword 1 v. — The Paladin 
1 v. — John Verney 1 v. — Blinds Down 
1 v. — Bunch Grass 1 v. — The Procession 
of Life 1 v. — Loot 1 v. — Quinneys’ x v. 


| — Change Partners 1 v. — The Yard x v. 


— Quinney's Adventures 1 v. — Watling's 
fo Worth 1 v. — A Woman in Exile 1 v. 


“Venus and Cupid.” 


“Vòra,” Author of. 
Véra 1 v. — The Hôtel du Petit St. 
Jean 1 v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
Sound of the Sea 2 v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 v.—Ninette 1 v. 


Victoria R. |. 
Leaves from.the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to 186r rv. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 x v. 
. “Virginia.” 
Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 
With Zola in England rv. 
Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith 2 v. — Pauline 2v. — Cousins 


2 v.— Troublesome Daughters a-ve E 
Leddy Marget : v. " * 


Iv. 


Iv. 
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Wallace, Edgar. 

The Book of All-Power 1 v. — The Vailey 

of Ghosts 1 v. — Chick x v. — Captains of 

Souls 1 v. — The Missing Million 1 v. — 

The Face in the Night 1 v. — Tbe Door 

with Seven Locks 1 v. — The Avenger 1 v. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am.), t 1905. 

Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Walpole. Hugh. 
Jeremy and Hamlet 1 v. — The Old Ladies 
1v. — Portrait of a Man with Red Hair rv. 
Warburton, Eliot, t 1852. Darien 2 v. 
Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 

Robert Elsmere 3 v. — David Grieve 
v. — MissBretherton 1 v. — Marcella 3 v. 
essie Costrell 1 v. — Sir George Tressady 

2 v. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 

Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose's Daughter 2 v. 

— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 

Fenwick's Career 2 v.— Diana Mallory 2 v. 

— Daphne; or, '*Marriage à la Mode" 1 v. 

— Canadian Born 1 v. — The Case of 

Richard Meynell 2 v. — The Mating of 

Lydia 2 v. — The Coryston Family 1 v. 

Warner, Susan: v:Ze Wetherell. 
Warren, Samuel, + 1877. 

Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 

Thousand a-Year 3 v. — Now and Then 

1 v, — The Lily and the Bee rz v. 

“‘Waterdale Neighbours, the," Author 
of: vide Justin McCarthy. 
Watson, H. B. Marriott. 

The Excelsior 1 v. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore, t 1914. 

Aylwin 2 v. 

Wells, H. G. 

The Stolen Bacillus, etc. 1v. — The War 

ofthe Worlds: v.— The Invisible Man 1 v. 

— The Time Machine, and The Island of 


Doctor Moreau 1 v. — When the Sleeper | 


Wakes 1 v. — TalesofSpace and Time 1 v. 


— The Plattner Story, and Others 1 v. — | 


Love and Mr. Lewisham 1 v.—TheWheels 
of Chance 1 v. — Anticipations 1 v, — The 
First Men in the Moon 1 v.— The Sea Lady 
1v.—Mankindin the Making 2 v.—Twelve 
Stories and a Dream 1 v. — The Food of 
the Gods 1 v. — A Modern Utopia x v. — 
Kipps2 v.—In the Days of the Comet 1 v.— 
The Future in America 1 v. — New Worlds 
for Old 1 v. — The War in the Air 1 v. — 
Tono-Bungay 2 v. — First and Last Things 
1 v. — The New Machiavelli 2 v. — Mar- 
riage 2 v. — The Passionate Friends 2 v. 
— An Englishman looks at the World rv, 
— — The World Set Free 1 v. — A Short His- 


Blind, and Other Stories x v. — Christina 
Alberta's Father 1 v. — The Undying Fire 
I v. 
Westbury, Hugh. Acte 2 v. 
Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan Warner) 
(Am.), ¢ 1885. 
The wide, wide World 1 v. — Queechy 
2 v. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2v. — 
Say and Seal 2v. — The Old Helmet 2 v. 
Weyman, Stanley J, 
The House of the Wolf 1 v. — The Story 
of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black 1 v. — 
Under the Red Robe x v. — From the 
Memoirs of a Minister of France 1 v. — 
Tbe Red Cockade 2 v. — Shrewsbury 2 v. 
— Sophia 2 v. — In Kings' Byways 1 v. — 
The Long Night 2 v. — The Abbess-of 
Vlaye 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. — Laid up in 
Lavender 1 v. 
Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House of Mirth 2 v. — The Mother's 
Recompense 1 v. 
‘Whim, a.” 1 v. 
Whitby, Beatrice. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2v.— 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 
White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin 1v.-The West End av. 
—The New Christians 1 v.— Park Lane 2 v. 
— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v.— 
A Millionaire's Daughter 1 v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 1 v. — The System 2 v. — 
The Patient Man 1 v. — Mr. John Strood 
1 v.— The Eight Guests 2 v. — Mr. Strudge 
1v. — Love and the Poor Suitor 1 v. — 
The House of Intrigue 1 v. — Love and the 
| Wise Men 1 v. — An Averted Marriage 1 v. 
| — The Lost Halo t v. 
| White, Walter. 
| Holidays in Tyrol x v. 
Whiteing, Richard. 
| The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
| son of Quality 1 v. — The Life of Paris 1 v. 
| The Yellow Van 1 v. — Ring in the New 
1 v. — All Moonshine 1 v. — Little People 
Iv. 
Whitman, Sidney. 
Imperial Germany 1 v.— The Realm ofthe 
Habsburgs 1 v. — Teuton Studies 1 v. — 
Reminiscences of the King of Roumania 
1 v. — Conversations with Prince Bismarck 
1 v. — Life of the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 
— German Memories 1 v. 


“Who Breaks—Pays," Author of: wide 
Mrs. Jenkin. é 
Whyte Melville, George J.: vzZe Melville, 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 
Timothy's Quest 1 v.— A Cathedral Court- 


7. richnits. Edition. 


Complete List. 


ship, and Penelope's English Experiences 
1 v. — Penelope's Irish Experiences 1 v. — 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 1 v. — Rose | 
o' the River rv. — New Chronicles of Re- 
becca 1 v. — The Old Peabody Pew, and 
Susanna and Sue r v. — Mother Carey 1 v. 

Wiggin, K. D., M. & J. Findlater, & Allan 

McAulay. 

The Affair at the Inn 1 v. — Robinetta 1 v. 

Wilde, Oscar, t 1900. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray 1 v. — De Pro- 
fundis and The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
1 v. — A House of Pomegranates 1 v. — 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime, and Other 
Prose Pieces 1 v.— Lady Windermere's Fan 
1 v.— An Ideal Husband 1 v.— Salome 1 v. 
— The Happy Prince, and Other Tales 1 v. 
— A Woman of No Importance 1 v. — The 
Importance of Being Earnest 1 v. — Poems 
1v. 

Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.). 
Pembroke 1 v. — Madelon 1 v. — Jerome 
2 v. — Silence, and other Stories 1 v. 

‘Williamson, C. N. & A. M. 
The Lightning Conductor 1v.—Lady Betty 
across the Water 1 v.—The Motor Maid 1 v. 
— Lord Loveland discovers America 1 v. 
— The Golden Silence 2 v. — The Guests 
of Hercules 2 v. — The Heather Moon 2 v. 
— Set in Silver 2 v. — The Love Pirate 2 v. 
— It Happened in Egypt 2 v. — The Wed- 
ding Day 1 v. — The Lion's Mouse 1 v. — 
The Lady from the Air 1 v. 

Williamson, Alloo M. Cancelled Love 1 v. 
— 'Told at Monte Carlo 1 v. 

Wills, C. J.: wrde F. C. Philips. 

Wodehouse, P. 8. 
Ukridge 1 v. — Bill the Conqueror 1 v. — 
Carry on, Jeeves! 1 v. — Sam the Sudden 
1 v. — Love among the Chickens 1 v. — 
The Heart of a Goof 1 v. — Psmith, Jour- 
nalist 1 v. — Leave it to Psmith x v. 

Wood, C.: vide “Buried Alone.” 

Wood, H. F. 
The Passenger trom Scotland Yard 1 v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny Ludlow), 

t 1887. 

East Lynne 3 v. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles 2 v. — 
Verner’s Pride 5 v.— The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 5 v. — revlyn Hold 2 v. — Oswald 
Cráy 2 v. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. 
Martin's Eve 2 v. — Lady Adelaide's Oath 
2v. — A Life’s Secretr v. — Roland Yorke 
2 v. — George Canterbury's Will 2 v. — 
Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 2 v. — 
The Foggy Nightat Offord; Martyn Ware's 
"Temptation; The Night- Walk over the 
Mill Stream 1 v. — Johnny Ludlow2 v. — 
Told in the Twilight2 v. — Adam Grainger 
1 v. — Edina 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. 


— Court Netherleigh 2 v. — (The following 
by johnny Ludlow) : Lost in the Post, and 
Other Tales 1 v.— A Tale of Sin, and Other 
Tales 1 v. — Anne, and Other Talesr v. — 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, etc. 1 v.— 
Helen Whitney's Wedding, etc. 1 v.—The 
Story of Dorothy Grape, etc. 1v. (Vide 
P. 29.) 
Woodroffe, Daniel. 
Tangled Trinities 1v.-The Beauty-Shop rv. 


Woods, Margaret L. 
A Village Tragedy 1 v. — The Vaga- 
bonds 1 v. — Sons of the Sword 2v. — The 


| Invader 1 v. 


Wordsworth, William, t 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 

Wraxall, Lascelles, t 1865. 
Wild Oats 1 v. 


Yates, Edmund, t 1894. 
Land at Last2 v. — The Forlorn Hopez v. 
— Black Sheep 2 v. — The Rock Ahead 
2 v. — Wreckedin Port 2 v. — Dr. Wain- 
wright's Patient 2 v. — Nobody's Fortune 
2v. — A Waiting Race 2 v. — The yellow 
Flag 2 v. — The Impending Sword 2 v, — 
Two, by Tricks 1 v. — A Silent Witness 
2 v. — Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 

Yeats: vide Levett-Yeats. 


Yeats, W. B. 
A Selection from the Poetry of, 1 v. 


Yonge, Charlotte M., t 1907. 
The Heir of Redclyfie 2 v. — Heartsease 
2 v. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v. — The Trial 
2 v. — The CleverWoman of the Family 
2 v. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 v. 
— The Danvers Papers; The Prince and 
the Page x v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2v. — Thetwo Guardians r v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 v. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 
— Lady Hester 1 v. — My Young Alcides 
2v. — Womankind 2 v. — Love and Life 
1 v. — Unknown to History 2 v. — Stray 
Pearls (with Portrait)2v.—The A rmourer's 
Prentices 2 v, — Nuttie's Father 2 v, — 
Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — A Re- 
puted Changeling 2 v. — Two Penniless 
Princesses 1 v. — That Stick 1 v. — Grisly 
Grisell 1 v. — The Long Vacation 2 v. — 
Modern Broods 1 v. (Vide p. 29.) 

“Young Mistley,” Author of: vzde Henry 

Seton Merriman. 

Zangwill, l, * 1864, t 1926. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. — Ghetto 
Comedies 2 v. — Ghetto Tragedies 2 v. 


«2. pA 
The World and a Man 2 v. 


Series for 
go Volumes. 


ty 

Barker, Lady (Lady Broome) : 
About:— 1 v. 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, t 1880: Min- 
istering Ch lldren 1 v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), t 1887: Our 
Year 1 v. — Three Tales for Boys 1 v. 
— Three Tales for Girls r v. 

Craik, Georgiana M.: Cousin Trix, and her | 
Welcome Tales x v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, t 1849: Moral Tales 
Iv.— Popular Tales 2 v. 

Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia: The Pearl 
Fountain, and other Fairy-Tales r v. 
Lamb, Charles & Mary, ¢ 1834 and 1847: 

Tales from Shakspeare 1 v. 

Marryat, Captain, t 1848: 
Ready 1 v. 

Marshall, Mrs. Emma, t 1899: Rex and 
Regina 1 v. 


Masterman 


Stories | 


the Young. 


Published with Continental Copyright as the Collection 
of English and American Authors. 


Vide page 2. 


Montgomery, Florence: The Town-Crier; 
to which is added: The Children with 

| the Indian-Rubber Ball 1 v. 

* Ruth and her Friends," Author of: Ruth 


and her Friends. A Story for Girls rv. 
oe 


eee Mrs, Henry, t 1887: 


vogi Charlotte M., t 1901: Kenneth; or, 
ear-Guard of the Grand Army Iv. 
— The Little Duke. Ben Sylvester's 
Word 1 v. — The Stokesley Secret v 1. 
— Countess Kate 1 v. — A Book of Gol- 
den Deeds 2 v.— Friarswood Post-Office 
1 v. — Henrietta's Wish rv. — Kin 
England 1i v. — The Lances of Lyn- 
wood ; the Pigeon Pie t v.— P'sand Q's 
1 v. — Aunt Charlotte's Stories of Eng- 
lish History 1 v. — Bye-Words 1 v. — 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. 1 v. 


Collection of German Authors. 


51 Volumes. 


copyright. 


Auerbach, Berthold: On the Heights 3 v. 
Brigitta 1 v. — Spinoza 2 v. 
Ebers,G.: An Egyptian Princess 2v. - Uarda 
` 72 v. — Homo Sum 2 v. — The Sisters 
2 v. — Joshua 2 v. — Per Aspera 2 v. 
Fouqué, De la Motte: Undine, Sintram rv. 
Freiligrath, 
Gérlach,W.: Pres Riser (w.Portr.) rv. | 
Goethe, W. Vay t1832: Faust x v. — Wil- 
belm Meister’s Apprenticeship 2v. 
Gutzkow, K.: Through Night to Light r v. 
Hacklünder, F. W., t 1877: Behind the 
Counter {Handel und Ww. andel] x v. 
Hauff, Wilhelm, + 1827: Three Tales x v. 
H e, Paul: L'Arrabiata 1 v. — The Dead 
ake 1 v. — Barbarossa 1 v. 
ak dm W.v.: TheVulture Maiden [Geier- 
ally]. x v. — The Hour will come 2 v. 


Ferdinand, 1 1876: Poems x v. | 


Translations from the German, published with untversal 
These volumes may be imported into any country. 


Kohn, Salomon: Gabriel rv. 
Lessing, G. E., t 1781: Nathan the Wise, 
and Emilia Galotti 1 v. 
Lewald, Fanny, t 1589: Stella 2 v. 
Narlitt, E., t 1887: The Princess of the 
| Moor [das Haideprinzesschen] 2v. 
| Nathusius, Maria : Joachim v. Kamern, and 
Diary of a Poor Young Lady 1 v. 
— Fritz, t 1874: In the Year '13 r v. 
An old Story of my Farming Days 
[Ut mine Stromtid} 3v. . 
Richter, J. P. rn ea Paul), t 1825: 
Flower, Fruit and Pieces 2 v. 
Scheffel, Victor von: Ekkehard 2 v. 
Taylor, George: Klytia 2 v. 
Zschokke, Heinrich: The Princess of Bruns- 
wick- Wolfenbüttel, etc. 1 v. 


Kellner, Dr. Leon, Die englische Literatur der neuesten Zeit. 
Von Dickens bis Shaw. Zweite, wesentlich veränderte Auflage der 


» Englischen Literatur im Zeitalter der Königin Viktoria", 
Gebunden in Leinen .4 9.— 


ES 1921. 


z ea 


gr. 8°. 


hücking, Levin L., Die Charakterproblemebei Shakespeare. 
Zweite, verbesserte Auflage. 


1927. Gebunden in Leinen 


3° Students’ Series / Neue Folge 


Herausgegeben von DR. KARL WILDHAGEN 


o. Professor der englischen Philologie an der Universitit Kiel 
Bisher sind erschienen: 

1, John Galsworthy: Justice. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch, bear- 

beitet von Studienrat Dr. A, Koch, Magdeburg . . . .f 1.80 


2. H. G. Wells: A Short History of Modern Times. Being the Last 
Eleven Chapters of “A Short History of the World.” Mit Anmer- 
kungen und Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Oberstudienrat Dr.G. Schad, 


EIEEEI Er Mann 6e A049 3 V ^v sc EB 
3. John Galsworthy: Strife. Mit Anmerkungen, bearbeitet von Studien- 
rat Dr. Fr, Oeckel, Stettin . . :. €. * 2 29 DU 


4. A Thomas Hardy Reader. Eine Auswahl aus Thomas Hardys Prosa 
und Dichtung, mit besonderer Genehmigung des Verfassers zusam- 
mengestellt und herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Ph. Aronstein, Berlin, 
Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch. . . . . . . . 1.80 


5. H. G. Wells: The Dream. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch, 
bearbeitet von Dr. H. T. Price, Lektor am Institut für Weltwirtschaft 
und Seeverkehr an der Universitit Kiel . . . . . . 1,80 


6. H. G. Wells: The Country of the Blind. Mit Anmerkungen und 
Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Studiendirektor Dr. Müller, Lage 
(Lippe) Jw fev - oie ek, eo 

7. John Masefield: a the snag Mit Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von 
Dr. Albert Eichler, o. Professor an der Universität Graz. 44 2.— 

8. G. K. Chesterton: The Innocence of Father Brown. Mit Anmer- 
kungen und Worterbuch, bearbeitet von Dr. H. T. Price, Lektor am 
Institut für Weltwirtschaft u. Seeverkehr an der Universitit Kiel. Jf 1.80 

9. Arnold Bennett: Elsie and the Child. Mit Anmerkungen und 
Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Dr. Helmut KiBling, Leipzig. ./ 1.80 

10. Oscar Wilde: The Happy Prince and Other Tales. Mit Anmer- 
kungen und Wórterbuch, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. Alfred H ein- 
rich, Berlin-Tempelhof . . . . . vox v9 N. Wo 1-90 

11. Hugh Walpole: Jeremy and Hamlet. Mit lic Aaa en und Wör- 
terbuch, bearbeitet von Dr. W. F. Schmidt, Studiendirektor in 
Lemgo(Lipp) . . . . . T3 > ee 

12. H. A. Vachell: The Hill. Mit Ma ipm: und Wörterbuch, be- 
arbeitet von Dr. Rasmussen, Studiendirektorin Eckernförde. .# 1.80 

13. John Galsworthy: Selected Tales. Mit Anmerkungen und Wórter- 
buch, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. Liening, Bocholt . ./ 1.80 


Die Sammlung wird in regelmäßiger Folge fortgesetzt » 
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- Shakespeare's Plays 31 
Each number sold separately at the price of M —.60 
1. Measure for Measure. — 2. The Comedy of Errors. — 3. Much Ado about Nothing. 
— 4. Love's Labour's lost. — 5. Midsummer-night's Dream. —6. Merchant of Venice. 
— 7. As you like it. — 8. Taming of the Shrew. — 9. All's well that ends well. — 
10. Twelfth-night: or, What you will. — 11. The Winter's Tale. — 12. King John. — 
13. The Life and Death of King Richard II. — 14. First Part of King Henry IV. — 
15. Second Part of King Henry IV. — 16. King Henry V. — 17. First Part of King 
Henry VI. — 18. Second Part of King Henry VI. — 19. Third Part of King Henry VI. 
— 20. King Richard III. — 21. King Henry VIII.— 22. Troilus and Cressida.— 23. Titus 
Andronicus. — 24. Coriolanus. — 25. Romeo and Juliet. — 26. Timon of Athens. — 
27. Julius Caesar. — 28. Macbeth. — 29. Hamlet. — 30. King Lear. — 31. Othello. — 
2. Antony and Cleopatra. — 33. Cymbeline.— 34. Pericles, Prince of Tyre.— 35. The 
empest. — 36. The two Gentlemen of Verona. — 37. Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Separate editions of “Sonnets” (æ —.60) and “Poems” (includ. Sonnets) ( 1.-) 

Englische Bibliothek 

Herausgeg. von Dr. Max Forster, Geh. Hofrat u. o. à. Prof. a. d. Univ. München 

t. Band. Englisch-deutsches Shakespeare -Wórterbuch. Von Dr. 
LEON KELLNER, ehemals Professor a. d. Universität Czernowitz. Geb..48.— 

2. Band. Protestantismus und Literatur. Neue Wege zur engl. 

_. Literatur des 18. Jahrhunderts. Von Dr. HERBERT SCHOFFLER, 
Professor a. d. Univ. Köln, Geheftet 4 4.— 

3. Band. Shakespeare der Mensch. Von HELENE RICHTER. Ge- 
heftet .# 3.50 

4. Band. Restoring Shakespeare. Von Dr. LEON KELLNER, ehe- 
mals Professor an der Universität Czernowitz. Geheftet .4 6.—. Gebunden 
in Leinen .% 8.50 


Beiträge zur englischen Philologie 

Herausgeg. von Dr. Max Förster, Geh. Hofrat u. o. ö. Prof. a. d. Univ. München 

1. Heft. Studien zu Shelleys Lyrik von Dr. HERBERT HUSCHER. 
1919. Geheftet .# 4.— 

2. Heft. Thackeray als historischer Romansehriftsteller von 
Dr. GUDRUN VOGEL. 1920. Geheftet # 3.— 

3. Heft. Die Hamletfrage. Von Dr. JOSEF WIHAN, Privatdozent in 
Prag. 1921. Geheftet .# 2.50 

4. Heft. Gotik und Ruine in der engl. Dichtung des 18, Jahrh. 
von Dr. REINHARD HAFERKORN. 1924. Geheftet # 3.— 

5. Heft. Die englischen Kalenderstábe v. Prof. Dr. E. SCHNIPPEL, 
Berlin. 1926. Geheftet æ 5.— 

6. Heft. The Court of Sapience, Spit-mittelenglisches allego- 
risch-didaktisches Visionsgedicht. Kritische Textausgabe nebst 
sprachlich-metrischer Einleitung und ausführlichem Glossar von 
Dr. ROBERT SPINDLER. 1927. Geheftet #4 10.— 


Kölner Anglistische Arbeiten 


Herausgeg. von Dr. Herbert Schöffler, o. ö. Professor an der Universität Köln 


~ 3. Band. John Page's Siege of Rouen v. Dr. HERBERT HUSCHER, 


Privatdozent an der Universität Köln. 1926. Geheftet # 10.— 
and. Der steigende Ruhm Miltons. Von Dr. ALFRED GERTSCH. 
1927. Geheftet # 4.— 1 
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Moss "T 
Tauchnitz Dictionaries 
For sale and for use in all countries 
Crown 8vo 


English-German and German-English. (JaMks.) Fiftieth Edition. 


Bound in cloth #4 7.— 


English-French and French-English. (JAMES & MOLE.) Twenty-fourth 
Edition, Bound in cloth #4 8.— 


English-Italian and Italian-English. (JAMES & GRASSI.) Sixteenth 
Edition. Bound in cloth 4 6.— 


Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 
in three parts. Each part with a new large Supplement including all modern 
terms and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. Bound in cloth. 

Vol. I. Francais-Allemand- Anglais. 5/4 Edition. 
Vol. II. English-German-French. goth Edition, 


Vol. IIl. Deutsch-Englisch- Französisch, oth Zdition, 
Each volume is sold separately. Each part #4 10,— 


Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition) 
Bound in cloth 

These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date 
English-German and German-English. 7hirty-ninth Edition. 
Franzés.-Deutsch u. Deutsch-Franzós. Zinundzwanzigste Aufl, 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Zwölfte Auflage. 
English-French and French-English. Forty-second Edition.\.464.— 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Twenty-ninth Edition. each. 
andSpanish-English. Thirty-seventh Edition. 
d English-Latin. Twenty-first Edition. 
is et Frangais-Espagnol. Neuvième Edition. 

und Deutsch-Spanisch. Erschienen 1922. A LETA 

u. Russisch-Deutsch. (KORANSKY.) Achte( t5 


Imperial 4? 
1 und Deutsch-Italienisch. (RIGUTINI & BULLE.) 
| 7. Auflage. Bd. II: 7. Auflage. In Leinen geb.. 


und Deutsch-Spanisch. (TOLHAUSEN.) 2 Bände 
*. Bd. II: 9. Auflage. In Leinen geb. je .# 12.50 


300000825313 


uch für Studierende. Ausgewählte Texte 
einem Abri8 von Chaucers Versbau und Sprache 
rverzeichnis. Herausgegeben von Max Kaluza, 


MEA 
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Universitit Königsberg. 248 S. gr.8?, 2. Aufl. — 
M 3.50. = á 


4733- 
4732. 
4731. 
4730. 
4729. 
4728. 
4727. 
4726. 
4725. 
4724. 
4723. 
4722. 
4721. 
4720. 
4719. 


Tauchnitz Edition 


Latest Volumes 


4-6 new volumes are published regularly every month 
June 1926 


35. The Forsyte Saga. By John Galsworthy. 
Love's Blindness. By Elinor Glyn. 

The Undying Fire. By H. G. Wells. 

The Celestial City. By Baroness Orczy. 

The Door with Seven Locks. By Edgar Wallace. 
The Land of Mist By Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
The Pearl Thief. By Berta Ruck. 

The Aran Islands. By John M. Synge. 
Cancelled Love. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 
Runaway. By Floyd Dell. 

Christina Alberta's Father. By H.G. Wells. 
A Lady from the South. By K. R. G. Browne. 
Following Ann. By K.R.G. Browne. ; 
Women. By Booth Tarkington. 

Mr. Bottleby Does Something. By E. Temple 


Thurston. 


4718. 
4717. 
4716. 
4715. 
, 4714. 
4713. 


Fernande. By W. B. Maxwell. 

A Casual Commentary. By Rose Macaulay. 
The Professors House. By Willa Cather. 
The Elder Sister. By Frank Swinnerton. 
Sam the Sudden. By P. G. Wodehouse. 

The Country of the Blind, and Other Stories. 


By H. G. Wells. 


4712. 
4711. 
4710. 
4709. 


4708. 


Kneel to the Prettiest. By Berta Ruck. 
Bread of Deceit. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
Carry on, Jeeves! By P. G. Wodehouse. 
Thus Far. By J. C. Snaith. 

Portrait of a Man with Red Hair. By Hugh 


Walpole. 


4707. 
4706. 


4705. 


The Chip and the Block. By E. M. Delafield. 
Little Tiger. By Anthony Hope. 
Suspense. By Joseph Conrad. 

--- 
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